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Mv DEAR Fri£Nd: — On leaving Grindelwald, we 
returned to Zweilutschinen, a place so called from 
the tfvo Btreama that here meet; the combined 
waters of which were on our left, on the road from 
Interlachen. One of these torrents accompanied 
us fi^m the glaciers of Grindelwald, and is called 
the Schwartz -lutschin, or black torrent ; — the other, 
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2 THE JUNGFRAU. 

the Weiss-lutschin, or white torrent, flows from 
the valley of Lauterbrunnen ; the names of these 
streams being indicative of their difference of co- 
lour. The valleys of Grindelwald and Lauter- 
brunnen are separated by a chain of mount^ns ; so 
that we retraced our steps, and having reeroBsed 
the rustic bridge, proceeded towards the latter 
narrow valley. We were now literally walled in, 
on both sides, by stupendous mount^uns ; and be- 
fore us reared its mighty head the colossal Jung- 
frau, which rises from this romantic valley to the 
amazing height of 10,400 feet; or 12,900 above 
the sea. 

This awful mass is more elevated than any of 
the mountains of Grindelwald ; and is regarded as 
the most magnificent of all the Northern chain, or 
of the Helvetian Alps, — the range which runs north 
of the Vaiais, coimnencing with Mount Sanetz, and 
reaching, iu a ntuth-easterly direction, to the St 
Qothard ; which is situated between the cant«RS of 
Uri and Ticino. 

Iu ascendiiig the valley of I^auterbruonen, the 
■view of the Jungfrau is exceedingly grand. The 
extreme whiteness and brilliancy of the perpe> 
tual snows which cover its enormous sides, and its 
vast maesy head,— and the towering pinnacles 
whidx seem to rise from numerous basins and 
gorges into stwne pure elemental region, far above 
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THE JUNGFBAU. 



all Ae dark abutments of the base, conveyed to 
the mind an impression of elevation greater than 
we had before received ; and it was impossible not 
to feel astonishment, in the contemplation of this 
vast heap of Alps: with such majesty and solidity, 
do they appear piled up to the very heavens. The 
glaciere of this throne of eternal snows should be 
viewed, we understood, &om the Steinberg, a 
neighboming mountfun ; or from the »de next the 
Valus : as, from these positions, they are seen 
branching out to an immense extent ; espedally 
the glacier of Aletscb, which reaches upwards of 
twenty miles in length, and nearly to the 
Rhone. 

The JuBgfrau is such an assemblage of terrific 
rocks, and frightful precipices, that its summit was 
long supposed to be quite inaccessible. Some 
thirty years ago, an unfortunate individual who at>- 
tempted the ascent, was never heard of more; and 
was believed to have fellen into some one of the 
yawning chasms on the side of the mountais, and' 
to have perished, either by an instantaneous death, 
or by being carried down with an avalanche, so as to 
linger for a time in an abyss of eternal snow, con-- 
sdous of the hopeless horror of his situation ! Un- 
intimidated by his unhappy fate, two brothers 
named Meyer, determiped, in July 1811, to obtain 
, the perilous honour of planting their feet, where no 
b2 
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■: JUNGFRAU. 



fauman being had ever been known to tread befo^. 
After they had spent one night on the ice, tlieir 
attendants lost courage and returned ; the brothers, 
however, persevered, though almost blinded by the 
dazzling brightness of the snow; and passed ano- 
ther night still higher in this frozen and hazardous 
region. On the following day, they proceeded in 
the ascent^ wearing black veils to protect tbeir 
eyes ; and after intense and perilous labour, they 
at length g^ned the loftiest snows of the Jungfrau, 
in a heaven which they described as of a pure, deep, 
and cloudless azure. They raised a flag on this 
unearthly spot, and descended in safety. At Grin- 
delwald we saw, in the travellers' book, a long 
account of an unsuccessful attempt made, a few 
days before, by a young Scotchman. He and his 
guides had undergone great dangers, and, in their 
descent, had let themselves down awful precipices 
with ropes. The attempt was to be made ag^n on 
the following Monday, but as the weather on that 
day was wet, it must have been deferred. 

The village of Lauterbrunnen has an air of con- 
siderable comfort, and a very picturesque appear- 
ance, — being plentifully ornamented with trees, and 
enclosed by stupendous walls of rock : its pretty- 
looking new church gives it a modem appearance, 
which is interestingly contrasted with the surrounding 
antiquities of nature. The inn at the entrance of the 
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LAUTERBBUNNEN. THE STAUB-BACH. 5 

village, from Grindelvald, is commodious, and its 
back windows command a magnificent view of the 
piled masses of the Juogfrau. Opposite the little 
church, and on the right aide of the valley, is the 
Staub-bach cascade, one of the most celebrated 
waterfalls in tliis land of the sublime and the beau- 
titiiL The long line of perpendicular rock, fringed 
with pines along the summit, down which it is pre- 
i^itated into the valley, resembles an enormous 
rampart that might have been reared up to defend 
some Babylon of giants, by a race like those who 
were fabled to have heaped Ossa upon Felion. 

The Staub-bach descends from a height of about 
nine hundred feet. Two slender streams, falling 
from the top of the rock, dash against it, together, 
peifaaps about half-way down, — then blend their 
waters, and hasten to the valley. The whole has 
an exceedingly light and airy effect^ rather elegant 
than grand, as the quantity of water is but small, 
compared with the vast height of the fall. In the 
descent^ the water is bo foamy and dispersed, that, 
at a distance, it is hke a misty veil hanging from 
the wall of rock, and undulatmg in the zephyr. 
This is an exquisitely beautiful cascade; and its 
name, dust-stream, may be derived from its being 
80 much scattered in spray. Whether the fall is 
materially altered in its character by a wetter season 
we did not learn ; but it is easy, in this neighbour- 
hood, to trace the effects of those violent storms of 
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O INTERLACUEN. 

raiiit which sometimes, on a Sudden, swell the 
streams into raging cataracts, that flood the valley, 
and sweep rocks, trees, the dwellings of man, and 
the fruits of his agricultural labour, all before 
them, in one common desolation. 

On our return to Interlacben, we established 
ourselves at the agreeable Permon of Christen 
Hofetetter. This is one of about a dozen, or more, 
very respectable boarding-housee ; at which, for the 
sum of five or six francs per day, provisions and 
lod^ng, with every comfort, may be obtained. 

Probably no spot in Switzerland is so much fre- 
quented as a rural place of residence, during the 
summer months, as this. Last season, there were^ 
here, in all, seven hundred visitors, of whom five 
hundred were English. The day after our return 
from Lauterbrunnen was Sunday ; and as two of our 
party were invalids, I went alone to the English 
chapel; which is part of the ancient Augustine 
monastery, and nunnery ; situated in a spot which 
is finely shaded hy noble walnut and lime trees. In 
1431, the nunnery was suppressed by the reign- 
ing pope, on account of the disorders and irre- 
gularities that here took place. The cleigyman 
who officiates, during the summer, is from the 
English episcopal church at Nice, — a very respect- 
able and excellent man ; and his sermon was de- 
cidedly evangelical and fdthfuL The number of 
the hearers could not be less than a hundred and 
fifty, or two hundred. 
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UITERLACIISV. 7 

Interlachen, the name of which "would seem, 
onginaUy, to have been Roman, ie eituBted, as the 
word imprats, between two lakes, — those of Brientz 
and Thun, in a beaulifiil valley, walled towards the 
east, west, and north, by mountfuns ; but, on the 
south, opening into a ^dain, in the midst of whidi 
rises a high green hill, wluch is so easy of access 
that it is called the ' Lady's Mountaun.' The Aar, 
i^ich flows between the two lakes, has three 
bridges over It : two of these, across its separate 
streams, unite it with the small, ancient, and dila- 
pdated \'illage of Unteneen ; the name of which 
ugnifies the same as < Interlachen.' Immediately 
over this village, &own the bare and stupendous 
rocks of the Aarderberg mountain. The roade 
which intersect the valley are excellent ; and if it 
were not for the mountains, and the Swiss cot- 
tages, you might suppose yourself in England ; — 
so gieen is this fine umbrageous vale; and so 
fertile is its soiL 

An agreeable sylvan walk, of shtfft extent, on 
the other side of the Aar, leads to a promontory 
which projects into the western end d ihe lake 
oi BrientE : here are utuated the hamlet and 
church of Ilinggenb^g ; and the niioed tower of 
an old castle embosomed in trees. This scene is 
angularly picturesque ; having very much the effect 
of an isknd on the lake ; espedally in coming in 
a boat from Brientz. The mun road, leading from 
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8 INTERLACHEK. 

tbe head of the lake, through the village, is wide 
and perfectly level, with rows of lofty walnut trees 
on each ^de ; so as to have quite a sylvan, Eng- 
lish effect. The road through Unterseen, to 
Neuhaus, on the eastern shore of the lake of Thun* 
is equally good, and is ahout two miles lon^ and 
almost straight The valley here, also, is rich, with 
well-cultivated fields, in every part of it ; and is bor- 
dered hy mouatiuns, considerably lower than those 
which are inunediately above Interlachen; on 
wMch, more than once, during our stay, we ob- 
served the newly-fallen snow, in the morning. 

Indeed this is one of the most picturesque ^tua- 
tions in the whole country. You are emhosomed 
in mountains ; — near two of the finest lakes ; — in a 
lovely, rich, and fertile vale ; — with the snows of 
the gigantic Jungfrau in view, between the gorges 
of other mounttuns: — in the neighbourhood are 
Grindelwald and Lanterbrunnen, and other scenes 
of beauty and grandeur : so that^ her^ there is an 
assemblage, — within a comparatively small com- 
pa8s,^-of some of the most romantic and sublime 
features of this truly extraordinary country. Add 
to which, there is an English evangelical mimstry ; — 
while almost every comfort is to be procured in the 
boarding-houses, that English habits can desire; 
which is not the case in every part of Switzeiv 
land. At a httle shop, which is called the Public 
library, Galignani's Messenger is regularly ob- 
ttuned from Paris. 
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INTESLACHEN. 9 

At die t<Ale cPh6te of our Pension, w^ a motley 
asBemblage, and almost a Babel of languages. 
Hiere was a Ruseiau lady of distinction, and part 
of her family, who spoke German and French ; ft 
Dutch couple ; a Spaniard; Swiss, from the French 
cantons; and many English, who everywhere^ 
^ce we had left England, formed the majority of 
travellers. Great decorum prevailed, and we did 
not observe that any cards or dice were intnH 
duced, — so commonly to be seen in the German 
inns. There was also affability enough even 
among the reserved English, to render it pro- 
bable, that if any one of the company had Mien 
into the Aar at the end of the orchard, — the joke 
might not have been practically exemplified, — of 
one 'Englishman declining to save another from 
drowning, on tbe ground of not having previously 
been formally introduced.' 

The numberfl continually varied; as, on most 
days, some were arriving, and some departing: 
some returning, to tell of what they had seen in 
thwr respective tours ; others setting out to visit 
Lucem, or Thun ; or to ascend the Wengem Alp, 
in order to watch the avalanches of the Jungfrau; 
or to explore the frozen glaciers : — these travellers 
would be distinguished by their mountain costume^ 
(K>nsisting of a light fixick and pantaloons, a wallet, 
an alpenstock, or spiked pole,— and, sometimes, a 
p^ of sandals with iron spikes, for safety in walk- 
b5 
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10 IKTERLACHSN. 

ing over slippery paths. It is not uncommon in 
Switzerland to meet a party of holiday school-boys 
accoutred in this way ; and alping ia a favourite 
amusement with the German students. 

Two days of almost incessant nun, and tlie 
indisposition of two of our party,* prevented met 
during the week of our stay here, from going to 
any distance ; and I did little but read at home ; 
or walk about the immediate neighbourhood ; or 
watch the white, misty clouds which firequently dim- 
med, and half-shrouded the mountuns, — giving them 
that ^r of mystic and spectral grandeur, which is 
thrown over vast objects, by indistinctness of out- 
line, and is one among the many interesting phases 
of nature, in this land of sublimities. 

The orchard of Hofetetter's Pension is bordered 
by the rapid Aar, which runs from the lake of 
Brientz into that of Thun. Immediately on the 
other side of the river, rises the Aarderberg 
mountain ; reaching hke a huge rampart all along 
the vale of Interlachen, and terminating in the 
prodigious rocks which overhang Unteneen. Hiis 
mountain is clothed to tbe very ridge with forests, 
excepting where the numerous Alpine torrents 

* Intedachen has the adTBiiMgs of tba medie>l ikill of Dr. 
CbarleB Ebeisold. Xhla smisble msn is very Buccessful, and in- 
debcigibls in bii profeasion ; and, in viaitini; bii pslieuts, is con- 
■tsntlj taking long and fatigaiog joumejt tmong ibe moan- 
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THE AARDERBEHG. 11 

have w'om for themselves deep channels in the 
rocks, from the Biunaiit to the base. A shoit 
ascent leads to an arbour ; and higher up the moun- 
tain, is a beautiful patch of greensward, n^idi is 
eo Bteep that it is exceedingly difBcult to climb : 
the trouble however is repaid by the beauty of the 
scene which here presents itsell The picturesque 
viUage of Interlochen lies below : — in front is the 
Jungfrau, which is almost everywhere seen in these 
parts, in consequence of its vastnesa, and its 
height : the two lakes are expanded on the right 
and left; and the beautiful and smiling valley is 
between them : tlie tout ensemble is magnificent. 

Another solitary excur^on in the same direc- 
tion, on a subsequent day, was not quite so agree- 
^le. Being desirous of seeing the prospect from 
the st$famit of the Aarderberg, I crossed the covered 
bridge situated at the point where the Aar issues 
from the lake of Brientz ; and having obtained 
some information from a peasant as to what turns to 
take,— after some Uttle difficulty, on account of the 
great steepness of the ascent, and the intervention 
of rocks which sometimes rendered necessary a 
circuitous route, — I found my way, through a vast 
pine-forest, to the ridge of the mountain. The 
view was of the same description as before, but 
more extended ; comprising the valley on the other 
fade of the Aarderberg, and the mo^intains beyond 
it ; including a summit or two capped witli snow. 
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IS THE AARDERBERO. 

I walked along the ridge of the Aanlorberg, till 
I came opposite to Unterseen; and had a com- 
manding view of the lake of Thun, and of the lofly 
summits that appear to surround its extremity. 
No one being near, I could ohtain no informa- 
tion as to the track ; and unfortunately lost myselt 
Thinking the descent would be nearer down to 
Unterseen, than to return the way I came, as tlie 
mountun is lower where it orerfaangs that vil* 
lage ; and seeing, as I thought, a path, I followed 
it : but after descending for half an hour, I came 
to the edge of the perpendicular rocks above Un- 
terseen, and found that the path I thought was 
human, was in reaUty only one worn by the goats ; 
and that it was impossible to get down the moun« 
tun that way. I had now left home about four 
hours, and had been fatigued with the ascent; 
there was, however, no alternative left but to re- 
ascend, through the thick forest to tlie summit; 
and having gained it, to return by the way I 
came : but I missed the path ; and became entirely 
coniused, by perceiving a number of similar narrow 
tracks, leading in different directions. 

After another hour's laborious exertion, in at- 
tempting, in vain, to find my way back to the mouo- , 
tun-top, throi^h the wood ; and being by no means 
easy with respect to my situation and prospects — 
I resolved to change ray plan, and instead of either 
ascending or descending, to endeavour, as much as 
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the thickness of the forest, and the ruggedness of 
the rocky soil would allow, to keep horizontally 
along the dedivity, in hopes of coming to one of 
those ravines which, from the valley, I had ob- 
served running from the top to the base of the 
mountain. In the course of these exertions I be- 
came so exhausted, from having nothing whatever 
with me to eat or drink, that I was ohhged to 
lie down several times, in order to gain freah 
strength. 

At leiigth, I succeeded in arriving at one of die 
ravines, which led down with a very steep inclina- 
tion to the base of the mountain ; and partly by 
the help of my umbrella, and partly hy clinging to 
the roots of the trees which the wintry torrent had 
left bare,— I was able, for a while, to slide down 
the shelving plates of rock, of which this dry 
channel consisted ; — till I came to a place where 
the rocks were so steep, and the ledges so far apart, 
that I was compelled to abandon the attempt to 
proceed further in that direction. Here I could 
see the river Aar, and the village of Interlachen, 
with Hofetetter's boarding-house, immediately 
under me ; and could hear distinctly the dogs 
barking, the men thrashing ; and what would have 
been a mockery of hunger, if the de^re of safety 
had not predominated over mere animal wants, 
I heard the table d^hSte bell ring for dinner. 
Yet there was one other consideration more painful 
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than all the rest— it was, the anxiety wfaidi would 
be felt, especially by one, on my account I was 
in a situation which admitted of no delay, 
as it was now getting towards evening ; and the 
bare poMibihty of having to pass the night on the 
mountmn-forest, crossed my mind with an appal- 
ling force, and caused me to redouble my exertionB. 

With considerable additional efforts, I scrambled 
my way through the underwood, on the steep and 
rugged flank of the mountain, and at length struck 
into another ravine, — again met with &e same dif- 
ficulty, — arising from the predpitousnese of the 
rocky channel, — and again endeavoured to make a 
sweep, through the wood, round to a lower part of 
the same ravine. I came to it ag^u, and found 
Uiat my only way to get upon it, was to let myself 
down between two very steep and narrow rocks 
that led to it ; which, by the help of my umbrella, 
and by clinging to the trees that projected from 
the crags, I at last effected, not without great 
exertion, and got on to a mass of loose stone and gra- 
vel that lay at the base of the mountain, which I now 
reached without much difficulty. A man who was 
passing in one of the little flat boats that navigate 
the Aar, put me across into Hofetetter's orchard, 
through which I was glad to steal into the house ; 
for my clothes had suffered considerably. 

I had been seven or eight houis on the moun- 
tain ; and got home at last, feeUng gratitude to 
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Providence, for my pTeservation ; and wiUi no other 
inconvenience than torn clotheB, scratched sod 
blistered hands, and a wakeful night ; for I vas too 
excited to sleep, being continually possessed with 
the idea that I was ^ling down frightful predpices. 
One lesson was learned by this awkward adventure, 
— which was, never in future, without a guide, to 
attempt the ascent of even so humble a mouot^n 
as the Aarderberg is, as compared with its snow- 
crowned superiore. 

The day before we left Interlachen, bong the 
Sabbath, the pariBh-cbuich of Uaterseen was open 
at nine in the morning, the usual time of service in 
the Protestant churches throughout our Une of 
travel. Ilie church was fiill of people ; and there 
was an lur of devout intelligence about them ; and 
that appearance of personal neatness and comfort, 
which the traveller may often observe, as forming a 
striking contrast with what is Irequendy seen in the 
rural parts of Catholic districts ; though the ancient 
village of Unterseen itself has a decayed and un- 
inviting appearance, which would disappoint those 
whose associations were formed by the exhibition of 
it at the Diorama. The uniform, black head-dress 
of the women, made of silk and lace, gave a r^ 
markably solemn appearance to the crowded assem- 
bly ; and had almost the effect of a general mourning. 
The elders of the church, and the magistrates, sat 
in the old stalls which surround tlie chancel of this 
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bomely building, and tlie clergyman wore a black 
gown with loose sleeves, and a wbite ruff round hia 
neck, resembling the dress in which the puritan 
ministers are frequently represented. The sermon 
was a ^thful and afiecttonate appeal, preparatory to 
the Lord's supper, which was about to be adminis- 
tered. 

The Sabbath appeared to be observed, here, vitii 
decorum ; and the bulk of the populatiou of Unter- 
seen seemed to frequent the church. . But the at- 
tentions which visitors require at the boarding- 
houses at Interlachen, probably have an injurious 
tendency on the habits of the people; as they 
are so much occupied in waiting on their inmates ; 
in this village too there is no German church, Inter- 
lachen being part of the parish of Unterseen. On 
the way back across the Aar, the glowing morning 
had thrown its radiance gloriously over the snowy 
masses of the Jungfrau, of which a magnificent 
view presented itself from the bridge. It shone 
in the brilliant aun, towering majestically above all 
the nearer Alps, like a vast tbr<»ie of burnished 
silver, and had an effect altogether splendid; 
seeming well to harmonise with the ideas of triumph, 
and of glory that are associated with the Saviour's 
resurrection-mom. 

We went to the Ei^lisb forenoon service, which 
was exceedingly well attended ; and the discourse, 
both in its doctrine, and its spiri!^ entirely hanno- 
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nised with our views and feelings : but in ^e even* ' 
ing, we heard from the same gentleman a eermon 
advocating the personal reign of Christ an earth ; 
on whidi subject, the preacher though a young 
man, spoke with much decision. 

On the following morning we left Interlachen, to 
proceed to the Kanderthal, or valley of the Kander. 
Our road lay under the Abendberg mountiun, along 
the south side of the lake of Tbun, one of the most 
beautiful in Switzerland ; near the south-western 
shore of which, and from five to six thousand feet 
^wve its level, rise the Mesen, and the Stockhom. 
After passing the village and castle of Spietz, roman- 
tically situated at the water's edge, we bade adieu 
to this enchanting lake, reflecting from its bosom 
the vast masses that immediately surround it, and 
we proceeded to ascend a mountain road. 

During this day's journey, among humbler sum- 
mits, were pointed out to us some which belonged 
to the more gigantic of the Alps. The appearance 
of the snowy peaks of the higher mountains, when 
seen from a con»derable distance, is, in some states 
of the atmosphere, extremely beautiful ; they re- 
semble elegant, shadowy cones, afloat on a sea 
of exquisitely pencilled clouds. 

We continued our route along the valleys of Fru- 
tigen and Kander ; and the former part of the 
journey was through scenes of surpassing richness. 
The verdure and fertility of the soil; the variety 
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and beauty of eome of die moimtaine, cUd widi 
trees ; the Bublimity of others ; and tiieir novel and 
grotesque forms, surrounded at their bases every 
where, wilit verdant, fields, and all the ridmess of 
Alpine pasturage — were, tlus day, a source of per- 
petual interest ; and no journey wa had taken in 
Switzerland, left on our minds a greater impression 
oftbebeautifiiland^picturesque. The chalets, on 
the sides of the nwuntains, and occaraonally the 
grazing cattle, added life to a scene of grandeur 
and loveliness. In this part of the Bernese Ober- 
Imd, including the adjacent valleys of the Ober 
aad Nieder Simmeuthal, it is said that the chalets 
are upwards of twelve thousand in number; a 
mark of the fertility of die soil, of these Edene of 
Switzerland. 

The chalets vary in size, and fitting up, u:cord- 
ing to the wealtli of the owner, or the purposes for 
which they are designed. They are buUt en- 
tirely of wood : the walls conast of pine trees, 
rudely hewn square; or even lefit wbi^e, merely 
having the bark off; and these timbers are usually 
placed at some distance from each other. The 
roof is constructed of thick layers of wood, bound 
together with rafters, and loaded with great stones, 
as a security ag«ngt the wind. The smaller chalets, 
of which there are great numbers, are mere rustic 
barns; where the provender that has been gathered 
on the mounts valleys and terraces, in the sum- 
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mer, is laid up for the use of the cattle, during die 
winter; or where tbey themselves are sbelteied. 
In the summer, the cattle are driven to the tughest 
pastures ; and some of the lower ctialets are con- 
structed of a size to admit of. being employed as 
cottages for the cow-herds, with conveniences for 
making hutter and cheese. Some chalets are of 
a superior order to the above, being, in fsict, snug 
little houses on the mountain pastures, and be- 
longing to those peasant formers who have saved 
some money. 

No oqe can pass through Switzerland, witiiout 
being struck with the marks of industry which are 
perpetually to be seen. In all the lower valleys^ 
many of which are, like this (Ustrict, extremely 
luKuriant and productive, agriculture reigns ; while 
the higher re^us that are within the line of vege- 
tation, are appropriated to pasturage. The vale of 
Frutigea has evidently repaid the industry of its 
inhabitants ; as is to be seen in the indications of 
fruitfulness, and the numerous human habitations, 
with which it abounds. The vicinity of the lakee 
of Thun and Brientz, must also prove of an ad- 
vantage to these valleys, in respect to transport, 
which others do not enjoy. 

Frutigen is a superior, and very agreeable village, 

containing good houses, and a comfortable inn; 

end commanding a view of some of the distant snow- 

' mountains of the northern range. Having here 
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recruited, —we next entered the Kander-tiial, which 
is a narrower, and less beautiful valley, than that we 
had recently left. The tatter part of the road be- 
came exceedingly wild and steep ; surrounded by 
rocky mountains, with falls of water ; while the roar- 
ing stream, called the Kander, was rushing through 
the valley, on our right No journey had, as yet* 
interested us^ on the whole more than this; — so 
variouB was the scenery ; — so rude and lofty many 
of the mountains;— so fertile and lively the plains; 
— 80 rich the pastures for the cattle, especially dur- 
ing the fonner part of the day: — and, occasionally, 
a ruined castle, looking down upon us imm a lofly 
h^ht, told the tale of the chivalry of bygone times, 
and blended, in imagination, all that is fierce in 
human passion, with the grandeur and the beauty 
of surrounding nature. In shorty during this day, 
several of the scenes were exactly of the kind ap> 
propriately known by the name of Suiue. 

For a considerable part- of the year, some of the 
streams, which we this day crossed, must be wholly 
impassable by carriages. One of them was an over- 
flow of the river Kander ; and iu consequence of the 
rains which had fallen while we were at Inteiv 
lachen, the current was so impetuous, and so 
powerful, that we saw it turn over stones of large 
dimensions; and the struggling of the torrent 
agfunst our vehicle, convinced us that we were for- 
tunate in having the weight of four persons in it^ 
besides the driver. 
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. In the evening, we reached the solitary hamlet of 
Kaadersteg, shut in by mountains partly coned 
with snow ; — a spot having a peculiarly deBi>- 
late and gloomy aspect, &om the barrenness of 
the vhole neighbourhood, and ihe absence of 
foliage. This dreary village ie situated at the 
northern foot of the Gemmi, and near the base of the 
glader-tbroned Bliknlis-alp. The ccddnese of the 
evening air, blowing from the snowy regions of the 
mountains rendered the fire in the homely saloon of 
t^ inn extremely agreeable. 

This little inn, is a complete Swiss cottage 
wholly built of wood, with a gallery on each side. 
The accomodations were the rudest we had met 
with. We had been told at Interlachen by a cou- 
rier belonging to a family at Ho&tetter's that the 
landlord was a 'perfect brigand;' so that had we 
indulged imagination, we might have been almost 
prepared to meet with a sort of Giant Despair in 
this wild and savage wilderness. In this represen- 
tation, however, there might be pique, as is not 
seldom the case between couri^ and landlords : for 
the couriers often assume great consequence, and 
are as well served at the inns as the families them- 
selves ; as all arrangements are generally left to 
them. We found the landlord not wanting in civi- 
lity, though certainly rough and unpolished. But 
the night we spent here, was the oddest that had oo- 
cured to us. Ilie inn was so full that it was with 
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difficulty all could be accomodated ; indeed, Bome 
were obliged to sit up ; bo that talking was heard 
all night long ; and the uproar produced by the 
dragging of beds up and down Btaira, doors open- 
ing and shutting, and the whole wooden house 
creaking, was such, that sleep was impossible. 

The rooms were all so near each other, and so 
thinly boarded, t^at the annoyances that were 
met with, became public ; and were announced by 
some English gentlemen with no small degree of 
merriment : especially was this occasioned by the 
loud compliunts that were heard, towards morning, 
respecting the devastations which had been com- 
mitted by hordes of fleas. 

Webadcome to Kandersteg,with theviewof cross- 
ing the Gemmi; and having heard so much of the ter- 
rots of the descent of thiB lo% and abrupt mountain, 
on the side next theValMS, — it required courage, in 
some of our party, who bad recently been invalids, 
to undertake so arduous a journey, over the most 
curious and extraordinary pass in all Switzerland. 
But we hadaBcert^ned that, with proper attendants, 
and our own precautions, there would be no real 
danger. The general cause of the lamentable ac- 
cidents that have sometimes occurred to travellers 
in this country, has been their neglecting to follow, 
in all points, the advice and conduct of the guides; 
who, as they are constantly traversing the same 
mountains, are necessarily acquainted with all the 
dangers. 
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They always advise travellers who are about to 
cross over the hi^er regions of the Alps, to start 
early in the moming ; to remember that it is less 
dangerous to ascend than to des^xnd; and to avoid 
being out late in the evening ; as this is the period 
when thunder storms generally come on. They cau- 
tion strangers respecting the hazard of crossing the 
snow-mountains before the spring-avalanches have 
^en ; or immediately after a long-continued season 
of wet, — when there are frequentfalle of the masses 
of rock, which are detached from the precipitous 
crags. They also inculcate the necessity of striv- 
ing, as much as poBsible^ against allowing a pa- 
roxysm of alarm to seize you, in travelling along 
the edge of a precijMoe; and exhcHi: you to be sure 
to keep up your spirits. 
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LETTER XIII. 



Departure lirom Kandaraieg for tbe Genuni — Msnoschaft— Auent 
—-Scbwsrbscb—CuitoTiorWatlia— Snows of the GeBuni—Dau- 
bcD See — Glaciers — View of the Pennine Alp« Irani the Oemmi 
— Deeceot — Activitj of ifae mountain- guides, in bouoding 
■long ibe edges of precipices— The Vallej — Leuker-Bait- 
Avalanches—Jmimej lo Leuk— Valley of tbe Rhone— Roman- 
tic liew of Leuli — Romaniam— Charnel-houBe Chapel — CoH- 
tiune — Vallej of (he Rhone — Sion — Recent Avalanche from the 
Dent Blanche — Ooitita — Marligny— Deluge of 1813 — Upper 
and Lower Valais. 



My dear Friend: — On the morning after our ar- 
rival at Kandersteg, we set out to cross the GemmL 
The courier whom we had seen at Interlachen, had 
told us that our Kandersteg host had two mules, the 
larger of which was said to be a 'stubborn, unma- 
nageable, savage creature ;' and was deecribed in no 
measiu^d terms, and with epithets not by any means 
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limited to terreatial imagery. This had put us on 
our guard ; and to avoid the possibility of having 
as a companion over such a mountain, an animal 
of so bad a character, care had been taken, the over- 
night, expressly to order a horse. In the morning, 
however, a large mule was brought out, ready sad- 
dled, and it was evident from the description, that 
this was the identical animal respecting which we 
had been cautioned. Fortunately, it so happened 
that there was still a horse in the stable ; and in a 
few moments, at half-past six o'clock, the whole 
party, condsting of seventeen persons, and the 
horse, was in motion towards the mountain, — 
which rises abruptly from the end of the valley. 

' To avoid &tiguing the late invalids, we had two 
chaises ^ porteurs, which the men carried, by rest^ 
ing the poles on their shoulders ; and not, as before, . 
in their hands. Six trdger or bearers, are required, 
two at a time, to each chair, for this laborious pass ; 
and these twelve men, and a hoy wbo assisted in 
leading the horse, on which one of the party was 
mounted, and in carrying some articles, completed 
the number of our mannsthaft, as they term it. 
The horse led the way ; next followed, the chaises ; 
then myself; as usual, on foot The appearance 
of these' guides was wilder and more grotesque, than 
that of those who conducted us over the Bruiiig, 
almost every one wearing a nightcap instead of a 
hat, and each being, as usual, furnished with his 
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tobaceo-pipe. They were in high B^oritB ; aad be- 
gan die march aloi^ the end of the valley at a good 
pac^ singing the remarkably wild notes of tJieir 
mountun-Bongs, under a bright and unclouded sky. 

Having crossed a small stream, we soon reached 
the foot of the Gemmi, and began to ascend the 
only part of tiie mountain, that, for about three 
months of the year, is not covered with snow, which* 
on the remuning parts, is perpetuaL A very 
steep and rugged ascent, consisting somelioies of the 
rudest stair-case, as it were, of rocks, from which we 
looked down on tbe valley of Kander, lying at aa im- 
mense depth below, brougfat us, after two hours' la- 
bour, through a narrow pass of fir-crowned crags, 
and by the dde of tremendous precipices, to the 
commencement of the extraordinary scenery of the 
Gemini. Tracts of wild and dreary desolation, ofieo 
with no visible path, 1^ before, us; and around, 
were raowy peaks, from which the fall of the 
avalanche repeatedly reached our ears. Yet a few 
chalets, some cattle, and a hut or two, at the 
commencement of this Alpine region, testified that 
nature yields something, even here : where, dur^ 
ii^ the greater part of the year, frost and snow 
bind up all things under then- wintry dominion. 

It was interesting to see climate and situa- 
tion marked by the succesuve productions of the 
vegetable kingdom ; from the shrubs of the moim- 
tain-base, to the hardy pine which shadowed its 
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sides, and tlie lov beadi that vegetated on the 
barren undulations of some of the higher parta ; — 
till, in the region of eternal winter, the ice and 
SQDw began to wrap all things in a glazed and im- 
penetrable mantle. 

The inbosjntable pastures of the Gemmi are be- 
strewed with strong vestiges of Alpine convulsion: 
tlie avalanche baa left the traces of its derasting 
fell ; and near the cottage-inn called Schwarbaeh, 
rocks, heaped in chaotic confiision one upon ano- 
ther, indicate die min of a mountnn; which, at 
some period, is said to have occurred here, to such 
an extent, that it was overthrown to its base. 
While pas^ng over these desolate phuos, die men 
did not tml to sing, with a sort of firantic glee ; and 
to shout,in tones so extraordinary, that we all agreed 
it would be difficult tA imagine how any one could 
Btter such soimds, who had not been used to imi- 
tate them from diildhood : we supposed that the 
war-whoop of the Indian must be something simi- 
lar. They did this, as they said, um die Echo xu 
weaken ;* and, in one instance, five or six notes were 
distinctly repeated by the mount^ns. 

The little solitary hut of Schwarbaeh is, now, only 
inhabited dming Uiree or four mondis of the year ; 
for, throughout the long winters that here reign, 
the snow deeply covers the whole neighbourhood. 
Ahout ten years ago, the master of this cottage, 
* To awaken ibe echos. 
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having remaned in it till the winter f. is too far ad- 
vanced, was buried under the snow for twenty days, 
with a very scanty supply of provisions ; amid the 
thundering of avalanches, and the constant' dread 
of deatii. In the attempts that were made, from the 
neighbouring valleys, to extricate him from his pe- 
rilous situation, a party were very near perishing 
by an overwhelming avalanche from the Altels, one 
of the adjacent hoary mountains ; which is seen 
rearing its pyramid of eternal snow, on the left, 
from the gloomy abyss of the Gasteren ThaL 

Schwarbach was an acceptable resting-place, 
and furnished an agreeable repast of cofTee, and 
milk ; for the wine was too sour : — the guides, 
however, preferred it to our fare. On our en- 
tering the cottage, a young man who was tak-- 
ing a meal, rose from the table, and was sO attentive 
to our wants, that we at first thought he was the 
landlord ; we soon perceived, however, that he had 
the tonsure. Like all the priests we had met with, 
he seemed to make it a part of his professioii to be 
courteous and polite. The polk-y of Rome appears 
sometimes to excel the principle of those who see 
her errors ;' and she is wise in her generation, and 
often proves a gainer by her skill We were re- 
minded, by this circumstance, and by tbe showy 
prints of the Madonna whicli hung on the walls, that 
we were now in the Catholic canton of the Wallis, 
or Valais. 
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After refreahmen^ and about an hour's rest, our 
guides proceeded with renewed alacrity ; and 
seemed to acquire spirits in proportion to the 
elevation we had attained. As we pursued the 
rocky, slaty path, the sterility of the scene became 
more striking; and the air felt exceedingly cold, 
after the heat and exertion of the earlier part of 
the ascent: — indeed we found that we had ex- 
changed summer for winter, hating reached the 
height of nearly 7,000 feet We here passed over 
several patches of half-frozen snow, which had 
drifted, or perhaps fallen in avalanches, from one of 
the hoary peaks which are based on this rocky and 
dreary plain, and are covered with snow down to 
its level Snow also filled the cavities of several of 
the neighbouring rocks. On the highest part of 
the pass, is a dreary lake, about a mile in length, 
called the Dauben See, surrounded by hollow 
rocks, situated at the foot of snow-mountains, one 
of which is called the Rhinderhpm. Tliig lake is 
fed. from the neighbouring glacier of Lammero, 
which descended from another snowy cone on the 
right ; and the chilling searching ^r, that breathed 
on us through the icy gorge which lies between this 
peak, and the glaciers of Stroubel and Retzli on 
the south-west, rendered it easy to credit the tes- 
timony of the guides, — that these Alpine waters are 
frozen during about three quarters of the year. 

The lake has no visible outlet on this wintry 
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plain, but ia believed to supply a distant valley- 
stream, by subterraneous communication: — some 
have su^cted its ori^n to be vdcanic The 
road runs close by its gloomy brink ; and tbe guides 
were so full of glee that it seemed advisable coin 
tinually to caution them ; bat they uniformly re- 
plied there -was no danger, and fibrchten tie nicht 
was reiterated continually throi^heut the day. 
Their merriment was sometimes so great, that in 
order to meet the wishes of our party, it was nece^ 
sary occasionally to request them to make less mnsei 
they were always perfectly good-humoured, and 
for the time, complied. Indeed the impres^ve 
silence and barrenness of the higher regions of tiie 
Gemmi, and its snowy peaks, tend to inspire tbe 
irtranger with feelings of deep seriousness and 
awe; and the solemn presence of these hoary 
chnHiicIers, — the representatives of immemorial 
time, is feh almost to render boisterous mirth a 
sacrilege against the majesty of Nature i» her 
most subGme domuns. 

At length, an opening between the mountain sum- 
mits presented a new scene : — and the Southa^ 
or Pennine chain of Alps, burst into view, from 
the other mde of tbe Valais, and fat beyond the 
waters of the Rhone, like an impr^Ddble barrier, 
between the inhospitable clime of Switzerland 
and the paradisian plains of Italy,- rearing in the ** 
blue horizon its pyramids of pure eternal snow; 
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among wlucb, proudly claimed pre-eminence, — the 
Dent Blanche ; — the Matteihorn, the sleDdereet 
needle of all the Alps, piercing the azure vault to 
the height of nearly I400O f^t above the sea;^ 
and the more stupendous Monte Rosa, second in 
altitude only to the arch-giant Mont Blanc itself. 

The fleecy summits of these mountains were 
beautifully contrasted, in a clear sky, with the 
shadows from which they seemed to emerge^ and 
with th« darker masses that were near ; and the 
whole effect was truly sublime. The impresHon 
inatantaneously and powerfully felt, was — that, aftH 
all we bad seen, of snows and glaciers, the gran- 
deurs of creation, in these regions of wonder, were 
&r from being exhausted; — Alps on Alps were 
still in reserve, in the boundless store-house 
of nature; and chaos after chaos seemed to rise 
on all sides, in this remarkable country, to testify 
to the majesty and omnipotence of the Creator, 
and the insignificance of the puny creature man t 

' Who fint beboldi those evetlHsting eloudi, 
Swd-time and liuveit, mnmiag, nooQ, and idgbt. 
Still wheie they were, steadfut, immoveable ; 
Those mighty biUi, so sbadow;, so sublime, 
A» rather to belong to hearen tbao earth — 
Bat iiutuitly reoeivea into Ma aool 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 
A something that iofbrma him 'tis an hoar, 
Whence he may date, henceforward sod for ever ? 

To me ibejr ssmed the barriers of a worid, 
Sayiog, — thua tar, no farther 1' 
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/ Such scenes tend to raise the mind, for a mo- 
ment, above earth; — to awaken thoughts of awe 
and wonder, and to fill the soul with emotions 
uuutterahle by language, and before unfelt: — ^but 
how soon are other, and far different aesodations, 
introduced .' There is perhaps scarcely a mountain 
in this country, accessible to the foot of man, that 
has not resounded to the murderous sound of arms. 
Often have the pure snows of Switzerland been 
dyed with the blood of her bravest sons; and her 
towering summits, destined by nature only to wit- 
ness the storms of heaven, have re-echoed to the 
skies, the thunder of war. The mountain-pl^n we 
were now crossing, rugged as it is, has not only 
been the scene of the march of troops ; but strange 
to say, about sixty or seventy years ago, in a civil 
commotion among tfae two bordering cantons, 
pieces of heavy artillery were actually dragged 
down the frightful precipice of the Gemmi ! 

To this ^-famed descent we were, all on a 
sudden, summoned. A t«rrific ledge now pre- 
sented itself looking down into an awful abyss 
of some thousands of feet in depth; beyond which 
lies stretched along, the rich valley of 'Leuk, a part 
of the Upper Valais. It is difficult to describe the 
tremendous appearance of this perpendicular wall 
of rock, which leads from the top of the Gemmi to 
the bathing-place called Leuker-Bad. The horse, 
and the men, were now immediately relieved 
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of their burthens, und we began, slowly and care- 
fully, to deseead this appalling precipice ; each 
one holding the arm of a guide. The men also 
offered to us their spiked poles, used by those who 
traverse the higher regions, vhether as hunters, or 
mineralogists, or general explorers of the wonders 
of nature. It may be added, that nothing can be 
more studiously civil and obliging^ than the atten- 
tions manifested by these sons of the mountains, — 
especially to ladies, in an expedition, so novel, and 
apparentlji somewhat perilous, though to the guides, 
familiar. 

The road has been partly hewn, and partly 
blown by means of gunpowder, with incredible 
labour, out of the solid rock. It was begun about 
a century ago, by the Bernese and the Vallais 
combined j and they finished it in five years. The 
face of the' mountun is so nearly perpendicular, 
that from the top you perceive nothing but a few 
yards of the descent before you ; and, in no part, do 
you see the way below you, to any farther extent. It 
is no exaggeration to say that here the conse- 
quences of one fiJse step woiUd be dreadful to 
contemplate; for, as we proceeded along the ledge 
of the rock, we were continually coming abruptly 
to the very verge of the abyss, and making sudden 
turns, with a sharp angle, so as to describe a 
zigzag path on the face of the rock ; one part of 
the narrow way leadmg directly under the other, 
c 5 
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and at each turn bringing into full view enormous 
flanks of the rocky mouottun, of hundreds of feet 
in depth; while, above ua, rose vast masses^ 
over which we bad before passed. 

We were occanonally annoyed, by one or two of 
those of our night-capped attendants who were not 
employed in assisting us in the descent, bound- 
ing with grei^ rapidity, by us, with their alpen- 
stodts,* after the maoaer of chamois hunters, 
on the aide nest the precipice, and on its extreme 
verge ; though to us there appeared barely rocmi 
for a third person. This ga,ve some of our party 
such a thrill of horror, that we begged the vaulters 
to desist. Sometimes the rock was hollowed out so aa 
to form a sort of gallery, projecting a little upwards 
on the side next the abyss, and conveying the idea 
of less danger; — at other times, we were on the 
bare ledge, alternately hemmed in by the walls of 
rock, and looking down upon the beautiful valley. 

On the side of the mountain, on the left, 
agdnst the bare perpendicular face of the rock, 
was pointed out to us a sort of sentry-box, at which 
a military watch was stationed by the Bernese, in 
the time of war between the two cantons. It ap- 
peared astonishing to think how any human being 
could get at so frightful and perilous a spot, and 
spend days and nights there ! — The last half-hour 
of the descent was less difficult, as we were npw 
come to paths of earth, at the base of the rock : still 

* The spiked poles. 
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however the precipices coatiiiued, for a time, very 
steep. At lengtii, after accompliBhicg this most 
extraordinary passage, some miles of which are 
worked out of the hm^ we reached the valley; 
having occupied about two hours in the desceot, 
whii^ is stud to he nearly two leagues in length. 

We were now at the baae of the mountain ; and 
on looking back, the scene was impressively grand. 
The head of the valley appeared shut in by an 
angle formed of stupendous walls, composed of 
solid layers of ro<^, propping, as it were, the very 
heavens, whose glorious azure rested above them ; 
and to scale such a rampart seemed a task utterly 
impossible to man ; for, at Leuker-Bad, we could 
see no trace of the path along which we had tra- 
velled. The whole appeared above our heads, as 
one prodigious inaccessible barrier, frowning de- 
fiance on the humble valley; and we felt inclined 
to wonder how we could have descended such a jwo- 
digious, and almost perpendicular wall ; — and still 
more so, to think how it was possible to form a 
road down it f But what will not the art and 
labour of man accomplish] He has scaled the 
most terrific Alps, to make himself a path to com- 
merce or to conquest; — and, led on by curiosity 
or science, has planted his footsteps on the highest 
doud-piercing Bummits, before untrodden ance 
the creation. In a certain sense, what the Roman 
poet said of man, is literally true, — ^that nothing is 
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too difficult for him to attempt :* — it is in the afiairs 
of eternity alone that hia powers seem paralysed ; — 
to aspire to spiritual good, — to labour for that 
which endureth to everlasting life, is a work which 
evidently has little attraction for him, by nature; 
and the moral wreck and ruin of his heing is 
strangely conspicuous, amidst the most splendid 
monuments which hear witness to his enterprise, 
and hia genius. 

After seven hours and a half of travelling, from 
Kandersteg, we arrived at Leuker-Bad, or the baths 
of Loesche; when the figure of a priest, at the en- 
trance of the village, and a high cross on the outside 
of the little church, betokened the different destiny 
of this canton from that of Bern : for while the lat> 
ter seemed everywhere to bear traces of the genial 
influences of the Protestant religion, the Valais is 
as conspicuously under the dominion of Romanism ; 
and in few parts of Switzerland, perhaps, has it 
more deeply left its impress. 

Thia elevated part of the valley, which ia imme- 
diately under the Gemmi, is sometimes covered 
with snow so late aa the middle of July. Upwards 
of a century ago, an avalandie almost buried the 

" Eipartus yacuum Daedalus aera 
Fesuis non bomini datia : 
Pecrapit Acheronta Ilerculeua labor ; 

Nil moitalibuB nrduum est : 
Coelum ipaum petimua — . 
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litde rustic town of Leuker-Bad ; and within these 
few years, it was deserted by its inhabitants, 
through the dread of a similar catastrophe, from 
the accumulated snows on the mountains. Daring 
the same winter, Biel, a village in the eastern part 
of the Valais, near the base of the Finstei^aarhom, 
was destroyed by a terrific avalanche, which is said 
to have fallen down a descent of four or five miles 
from the place at which it was first precipitated, 

Leuker-Bad, in itself, can boast of few charms ; 
for though the baths are of great antiquity, and 
are much frequented, the exposure of the place 
to these Alpine desolations, has tended to produce 
in the minds of the inhabitants a feeling of inse- 
curity, unfavourable to improvement- TTie town 
therefore has a considerable appearance of poverty : 
some new buildings, nevertheless, were going for- 
ward. There is a tolerable inn, which seemed 
to be also a boarding-house for the accommodation 
of those who come hete to use the baths, or drink 
the waters, that issue from several very hot 
springs ; and are said, in their analysis, to resemble 
those of Bath. The cottagers av^l themselves of 
the overflow of the waters for the wasTiing of Unen, 
as we observed from the window of the inn ; oppo- 
dte to which was constructed a kind of reser- 
voir. The large hot bath, designed for the invalid 
poor, is also at a short distance, where they bathe 
publicly, in brown dresses, and cut a very strange 
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After we had pud and dismisBed our guides, a 
group of them came, holding out their handa to 
us, and gave us a hearty shake ; stating their own 
gratification in having conducted ue, and that they 
were desirous of knowing whether we had thought 
well of their conduct : — on heing assured that we 
were quite satisfied, they seemed delighted, gave us 
many good wishes, and, in high spirits, left ua. 

We left the baths to proceed to Leuk, in the 
valley of the Rhone, ahout four o'clock, — with two 
mules, a horse, and three guides ; one of whom 
was a woman. We had supposed that the ground, 
after such a descent from the Gemmi, would be 
nearly level ; but in this we were mistaken. Ilie 
distance ia ten or twelve miles, and is almost one ■ 
continued rugged descent ; sometimes on the brink 
of deep, and tremendous steeps. This lattw part 
of the day's journey was exceedingly fetiguing; 
but we were amply repaid by the grandeur and 
beauty of the country ; which, though of a totally 
different character from the dreary and terrific sub- 
limity we had left behind u^ was of a most interest- 
ing description. The road soon opened, on the most 
romantic mountain scenery, rich in vegetation, with 
deep ravines on our left. Near the baths, is the 
singular village of Albinen, situated aloft cm the 
Letchberg rocks; from which a communication 
with the valley of I«uk has been formed, by means 
of a series of ladders. 
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Often, the road became very precipitoas and 
disagreeable for riding, and rugged enou^^ even 
for tbe pedestrian. Some of the ravines, along 
the ledges of which we passed, were perfectly 
tremendous. The ndea of these yawning abysses, 
however, were richly clothed with the dark foliage 
of lofty firs ; and, occasionally, the turbulent, foam- 
ing torrent was disclosed in the depth below. By 
the side of one of these gulfe, was a small chapel 
with a showy figure of a saint. Indeed Popery, 
in the Catholic cantons, seems to reign over moun- 
tain, vale, lake, and torrent; and there are few 
^tuations, in which you are not reminded of the 
wide and disastrous dominion of a system, which 
looks even more artificial and grovelling than 
usual, amidst the simple majesty of nature. 

Leuk is situated on a chalky rising ground, in 
the valley of the Rhone, which now opened to us. 
The view of this place, on approaching it, is impos- 
ing and romantic, in tfaeextreme. The antique tur- 
rets of its castle, once an episcopal fortress, give it a 
most picturesque air ; carrying back the iancy, in a 
lively manner, to the days of feudalism and chivalry: 
and the white chfis of the mountains which bound 
the valley, skirted with the dark shade of tbe pines ; 
the streams that rush in different directions to 
swell the rapid Rhone; the novelty of the objects; 
and the varied associations connected with looking 
down upon the magnificent high road, which leads 
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over the Simplon into Italy; — all conspired to 
throw an aspect of romance over the whole scene. 
Within a few hours' ride of Leuk, the Itahan fron- 
tier begins, and we almost longed to see the 
classic pltuns ; but though our route had been left 
open when we set out, we found that we had al- 
ready planned quite enough work, without touching 
this attractive land : and had there been no other 
consideration, the apprehension that was felt in 
these parts respecting the cholera, which was said 
to be at Turin, and even to be feared in Savoy, 
would have deterred us from proceeding. The 
kindness of two Englishmen, whom we had met 
with at the Baths, and who arrived at Leuk be- 
fore U8, bad already secured for us the best ac- 
commodations the inn could afford ; and we were 
comfortably lodged. 

The town of Leuk proved to have been, like 

many other things, deceptive when viewed at a 

distance. It is but a mean place, with little claims, 

in itself, to attention, though the approach to it 

is so imposing, and the scenery of the neighbour- 

) dngular and striking, especially on ac- 

■ the course the Rhone pursues, between lofty 

lus mountains. In the morning, we visited a 

the walls of which were lined with an 

e number of skulls, and other bones; the 

laving a very gloomy and ghastly appear- 

The place is fitted up with an altar in 
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mourning ; but we had not time to inform our- 
selves of its history. It might, however, be, that 
the churchyard in which the chapel was situated, 
was too full, and required to be thus relieved ; for a 
great number of human bones lay scattered on the 
surface of the ground, in a disgusting manner. 

The altar seemed designed for the benefit of the 
departed : for the Romish church claims a domi- 
nion not less gigantic and absolute over the dead* 
than over the living ; and can unlock, at her will, 
the gates of purgatory. A wife, a brother, a child, 
a husband, a father, a fiiend, — may, it is believed, 
be suffering unheard of torments in the purgatorial 
fires, — enduring all the ingenuity of torture that 
the malice of devils can inflict : — who then can be 
happy, while any pecuniary resources remain, with- 
out purcha^ng masses for the dead, that may 
dehver them from these agonies? Thus does 
Popery haunt the imagination of the devotee, not 
only on his own account^ but also in reference to 
his deceased relatives. Witness the horrible re- 
presentations which the traveller almost everywhere 
meets with in Catholic countries, of miserable 
naked wretches, with doleful expression of coun- 
tenance, encircled by the fierce and spiral fiames 
of purgatory ; and tormented by demons, and 
various horrid inhuman shapes I 

On looking into the church, which presented no- 
thing remarkable, excepting the charnel-house, we 
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perceived that the young woman who had attended 
cm us had taken the opportunity of leisure, to repiuT 
to her derotions, — a lesson often taught by Cadi(Ji<% 
to Hiose of a better &iib. Her attire waa a spe- 
dmen of the coehime of the Valais; which ie 
marked by a bead-dress, tastefully arrayed, con- 
usting of a hat of black silk, or velvet, with festoons 
of very wide ribbon round the crown. 

One would suppose that the eflfect of so many 
visitors strolling into the Catholic churches, and 
gaung with an ur of mere curiosity on the rite^ 
and relics, which these poor people are taught to 
diunk so holy, must tend, in some measure, to lead 
them to reflect. They must see at least, now that the 
intercourse of nations is so great, what once diey 
were scarcely aware o^ — that all the world is not 
under the subjection of the priests. No efibrt is 
made, generally, to prevent strangers from walking 
about the churches, during service ; and ev^i while 
mass is going on, a gratuity will suffice to give you 
a sig^t of all that is curious. 

From Leuk, the road lay along the valley of the 
Rhone, for about thirty-six miles, to Martigny, in 
die Lower Valus. The Rhone has its cradle in the 
glaoer of Mount St. Gothard, in this canton ; and 
the stream flows from north-eaat to south-west, 
through the whole length of this magnificent valley. 
A level, and excellent road, runs parallel with the 
Rhone, sometimes on one bank, and sometimes on 
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the other ; and aotwithstaDdii^ the Alpine mag- 
nificence of the Bceoe, it was easy to perceive 
that this was quite a different track &om at^ 
we had been in, since leaving the roads in the 
neighbourhood of the other mighty kindred stream, 
the Rhine. The increased pace of travelling ; the 
occasional equipages that were either hastemng 
from Italy, or proceeding in the contruy direction, 
undeterred by the reports respecting the cholwa; 
the ponderous dihgence which met us on its way 
irom Geneva to Milan ; and the carts of merchan- 
dise, or those belonging to the peasantry, and some- 
times drawn by oxen, that were passing between 
the towns of this remarkable valley, — all united' to 
give a character to this fin^ hard road, difierent 
from that of any one on which we had as yet 
travelled in Switzerland. 

Tbe scene in every part of tliis extraorc&iaiy 
day's journey, was truly grand and imposing. The 
valley is fenced in, on both sides, by huge moun- 
buns, and lies between the two chains of the sub- 
limest Alps ; the bright summits of which smne- 
times came into view, beyond the ndghbouring 
mountam-ramparts. This valley,— the FaUiB Pen- 
nana of the Romans, — is (be longest of all the 
valleys of Switzerland; extending nearly a hunr 
dred milee, from the glacier of (he Fuika, on 
the border of the Vahua, to the lake of Geneva, As 
you travel, daring many hours, along this noble 
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region, the effect is magoificent : you are accom- 
panied at every 8tep by the waters of the Rhone, 
whidi perpetually receives the tributary streams 
that find their way tbroi^h the ravines of the 
lofty mountains on the right and left, on which 
the remains of towers and castles occasionally 
look down from the heights. 

Three hours brought us to Sitten, or Sion, the 
ancient Civitaa Sedunorum ;—dow the capital of 
the Valais, and a place of singularly picturesque 
appearance. The valley is here broad ; and from 
the midst of it, close by the town, rise three high, 
and insulated rocks. The loftiest of these, called 
Turbeln, is surmounted by the ruins of the an- 
cient episcopal palace; on the next, which bears 
the name of Valeria, stand the remmns of the old 
cathedral : and on the third, called Meyerburg, is 
the present residence of the Bishop of Sion, erected 
in 1574. These crowned hills have a very romantic 
effect The Rhone runs near the town, which is 
built on the Sitteu, a stream which merges in' the 
great' river, and has its source in the glacier of the 
Geltenhom. The sheltering mountains render the 
climate of this neighbourhood so mild, that the 
richest fruits grow in the open air; and great 
quantities were exposed for sale, at an exceed- 
ingly cheap rate, in the spacious and imposing 
main-street which runs through the town. 

The valley of the Rhone seems to be the seat 
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of a deep and deba^ng Buperstition. The oma- 
mente in tht; churi^es are often of the most tawdry 
deBcription, with a great air of poverty. lu oue 
of the churches at Sion, we noticed a shocking 
figure of Christ on the cross as large as life, with 
the effects of the scourging represented. The 
body is covered with knots of gore, almost like 
benches of black grapes, and the whole had a 
rackening effect In this part of Switzerland are 
to be seen many of these tra^cal exhibitions : they 
generally included the crown of thorns, the tem- 
pies, streaming with blood, and the flesh exten- 
sively lacerated at the side, and protrudinj^ so as 
to represent the effect of the spear; the whole 
being daubed with colour in imitation of blood and 
gore ! Before these images you will often see 
groups of people, of all ages, bending' wit^ the ut- 
tnost appearance of devotion. 

^yhile dining at the inn at Sion, an English 
gentleman, of whom there were several at the table, 
gave us an account of the avalanche, which had 
lately fallen, on the road from Martigny to Geneva,* 
and respecting which we had heard many reports. 
It bad descended near St Maurice, from the 
mountain called the Dent da Midi ; and had cai^ 
ried down with it^ an immense quantity of the 
Bur&ce of the mountain ; bo that the valley was 
bestrewed, to the extent of a mile or more, with 
stones and earth, and the high-road washed up and 
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rendered impassable. Fifteen hundred men were 
said to have been employed in repairing the mis- 
chief to make a passage for the diligence. 

The peasantiy of this whole valley are often hi- 
deously defonned by the goitre, which is sometimes 
nearly as large as the head of the individual. 
To render these huge wens less conspicuous, these 
unfortunate people d^ten bandage the neck, with 
folds of black silk. We observed, here, and in the 
cantons of Lnceme and Bern, numerous instances 
of this truly afflicting disorder. It is frequently 
accompanied with idiocy, which is sud to exist 
more in Switzerland, especially in the Valais, than 
in wiy other part of the world. Various views 
have been enterttuned respecting the cause, or 
causes, wlrich produce goitre; but the opinion 
seems to prev^l, that it is to be traced to the calc- 
tttffl chiefly carbonate of hme, which is held in 
solution in many of the springs used for drinking. 

As we advanced towards Martigny, with many 
miles of the flat straight road before us, the end of 
the valley appeared shut in by mountains ; on one 
of which is a tower. Near Martigny, the valley 
widens, but is not much cultivated, as the land is 
exceedingly marshy. It now takes a turn to the 
westward, and the Rhone hastens to pour its waters 
into the lake of Geneva. The httle town of Mar- 
tigny is Ei^posed to he the OctMiurtim mentioned hy 
Caesar, and is situated on the Dranse, which here 
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gills into the Rhone: aboTe the town, on a rock, 
standB the tower of the castle .of X.a Bathia, one of 
the ancient fortresses of the Prince-Bishops of Sion ; 
and fearfully associated with the terrors of the 
gloomy dungeons, and the secret trihunals, which 
tradition attaches to the days when temporal and 
B[uritual tyranny were comhined, to hold the world 
in chains. Martigny stands at the extreme end of 
tiiiis part of the valley of the Rhone, Burrounded hy 
an amphitheatre of high mount^s^ the. torrents 
from which, render the s(nl extremely moist. 

In 1818, a deluge from the valley of the Dranse, 
which runs into that of the Rhone, nearly swept 
away the whole town. The inhabitants were snr- 
prised to find that the waters of the Dranse were 
dwindUng almost to nothing : it was ascertained 
that the bed of the river, in a narrow defile, had 
become choked up to the enormous height of four 
hundred feet, by the tail of avalanchee and glaciers 
from the neighbouring mountains ; and that behind 
this vast mass of ice and snow, the Dranse had 
collected, so as to form a lake of a mile and a' 
half in length. Notwithstanding the Herculean 
exertions that were used, in {^tempting to make 
channels for the water through the ice, the mis- 
chief increased ,- and the watery at lei^h, bnist 
forth with incredible fury, and a terrific roar, in a 
torrent a hundred feet deep, which drove everything 
before it, for the space of thirteen miles, — rocks. 
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ice, trees, bridges, houses, and cattle ; — and in 
about an hour and a half it had reached M artigny, 
a distance of upwards of twenty miles. About 
four hundred cottages were swept away, and many 
lives lost I 

.It is this valley, that was the consecrated scene 
of the pioua and apostolic labours of the evan- 
gelist Felix Neff. Oberlin, and Nef^ were kindred 
spirits ; and their histories are among the most in- 
teresting 'piecee of biography, which the annals of 
Christian benevolence can present 

The Grande Maison, at which we were lodged, 
at Martigny, is a commodious inn, with open corri- 
dors ; and appears to have been a convent ; of which 
the steeple remains, and some of the rooms are 
very curiously and antiquely vaulted and carved. 
The church, here, is in the »isual showy, tarnished 
style; and contains one or two gory figures of Christy 
similar to those we had previously remarked. 

By some means, the inhabitants of this neigh- 
bourhood have not obtained the credit of being a 
very industrious community. Indeed the people 
of the Lower Valais, in general, are regarded as 
a distinct race from those of the Upper, or eastern 
part of the canton, near the source of the Rhone. 
The latter are probably of Teutonic extraction, 
and speak Gierman : the inhabitants of the Lower 
Valais, or those who dwell westward of Siders, a 
place through which we passed between Leuk and' 
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Siori, are a mixed race, — supposed to have been 
originally Celta, Gauls, Burguiidians, and Roman& 
Every one who has the least pretension to educa^ 
tion, in this part of the Valais, speaks French ; biit 
the language of Uie inferior class is a compound of 
French and German, with a mixture of Latin and 
Italian words. The people are said to be in a state of 
great ignorance, in consequence of the want of 
schools ; and are very much under the dominion of 
die Romish priesthood: nor do they by any means 
make the most of the land on the borders of the 
Rhone, for the purposes of agriculture, and pas- 
tun^e. The population of the Upper Valais bear 
a character, among trayellers, in some respects 
superior to that of their neighbours, for industry, 
and the love of freedom. 

The country of the Valais itself is remarkable 
for the diversity of its animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, and for the variety of its ctimate ; the 
harvest being earlier in some parts than in others, 
by three or four months. It is the paradise of 
botanists, as its Flora contains many rare species; 
and its valleys and mountains, are the nursery of 
plants that are seldom to be found, elsewhere, in 
the same country; and which exist, apart^ in dif- 
ferent regions of the earth. To the entomolo^st, 
the mineralogist, and the geologist^ the Valais is 
scarcely less interesting. 

in the fifteenth century, the people of the Upper 
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Valais contended for Buperiority with those of the 
Lower, in a bloody war ; which ended, after many 
battles, and much desolation, in the subjugation of 
the Lower Valaise, by their more powerful neigh- 
bours. — TTie restoration of peace to Europe, in 
1815, added the Valais, together with Geneva, and 
Neueh&tel, to the Swiss cantons. 

It is remarkable, that while a Romance patois is 
spoken in the pl^ns and valleys of the Lower 
Valms, the language of Uie mountaineers ap- 
proximates nearer to the Gennan. A similer 
diversity between the inhabitants of the valleys, 
and those of the mountains, exists in other Alpine 
regions. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Ateent of the Forclaa— Trient— The TSte Noire— Satoy; the 
VBloruoe—RomaiiiBni— Sight of Moot Bluie— Valley of Cbn-. 
monii— Glaciers, de Tour, d'Aif ontilre, uidDea Bois— Chanui- 
iiii— Mooplight— Sound of Av»l«nclie— Mont BIbdc— Ascenls 
— Ascent of bbinta avert— The Mer de GUce — Cbunois< 
huDling— The Bonqnetio. 

My DEAft Friend : — Before leaving Martigny, it 
was necessary to determine wMch of the two routes 
should be taken, over the mountfung, into Savoy; — 
that of the Col de Balme, or the Tite Noire. 
The former is regarded as the most desirable for 
the view it fumiahes of Mont Blanc; while the 
latter was said to be in itself by for the moEt 
picturesque and interesting course. The strength 
of our party was, however, to be considered ; and 
as the road over the Col de Balme was pronounced 
by all the travellers, whose opinion we had oppor- 
d2 
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tunity of asking, to be the more steep and fati- 
guing, the Tete Noire was fixed on; and to ctobb 
this pass, we started in good time in the morning, 
three being mounted on mules, each attended by a 
guide. 

Not far from Martigny, is the cross at wliich the 
road turns off to the left, leading into Italy, over 
the great St, Bernard. This mountain is cele- 
brated for the noble dogs which are there reared, 
for the purpose of eztricating the lost traveller 
from the dangers of the snow. These dogs, which 
seem to be great favourites with everybody, are 
often seen, both in the valley of the Rhone, and in 
the canton of Bern. 

We were now ascending the steep Forclas ; which 
rises from the valley, to the height of nearly four 
thousand seven hundred feet above the sea. The 
finest chesnut, walnut, apple, and pear-trees, lined 
each side of the narrow road, which was also bor- 
dered with many cottages and gardens. The mom- 
itig was very hot, and the dry weather had rendered 
the road dusty; the flies tormented the mules 
greatly ,- and they were glad to walk very fest up 
the steep ascent ; — which rendered the journey, to 
a pedestrian, very fetiguing. 

ITie views of the Rhone-valley, from some parts 
of the ascent of the Forclas, were characterized by 
peculiar grandeur. Martigny lay stretched out 
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below; and the silvery Rhone appeared winding 
amidst an amphitheatre of mount^ns, with an em- 
purpled back-groundof higher Alps, crested with the 
purest snows : among these was the Gemmi, tower- 
ing proudly ahove the road we had traversed the 
day before, which now looked like a whitdsh line 
drawn along the valley ; while the whole scene pos- 
sessed a vast and solitary magnificence. We 
reached the highest part of the passage, after 
travelling about three hours, and a cold blast 
from the glaciers of Savoy, produced a wintry 
chill that was perfectly contrasted with tlie dust, 
and the oppressive heat, of the sun-exposed 
ascent. 

Another half-hour brought us to Tiient, a ham- 
let situated in a deep gorge ; — and now some of the 
snows of Savoy greeted the eye. Kot fer from this Ut^ 
tie hamlet, a road leads off to the left, over the Col 
de Balme ; but the path to the T6te Noire descends 
into a small valley, surrounded by mountains, with 
a hoary peak, the parent of the gladers of Trient^ 
part of an immense chain of ices, enthroned at the 
south-west end. At the cottage-inn a delicious 
repast was soon in readiness, consisting of bread, 
milk, honey, coffee, potatoes, butter, and, according 
to the ancestral custom, some old family cheese : 
two or three interesting little children, also, pre- 
sent^ some of the flowers of their Alpine vale. The 
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master of the house, on being asked the exact time 
of day, ran to a rising ground before his door, and 
s^d it was noon ' by the mountains,' whose shadows 
here answer as a natural dial 

The road now began to wind along the gloomy 
and romantic pass of the T&te Noire ; which b 
truly grand, solemn, and imposing. A woody ledge, 
with an awful, dark, and precipitous ravine, on 
the right, in the depth of whose shades, could 
he traced the busy, mountfun-stream, led into a 
labyrinth of rocks and wood. The precipices were 
sometimes frightful ; and the torrent foamed along 
their bases, at the depth of five or six hundred feet : 
but the worst places were guarded by a rude para- 
pet of poles. Above-head, were enormous masses 
of pine-crowned rocks, heaped one on another, 
as if by some tremendous convulsion, forming 
gloomy defiles, never irradiated by the sun-beams. 
The great quantity of wood, gives to this pass a 
character deddedly dark, and umbrageous; and 
the traveller is, sometimes, immediately under tbe 
roots of the loftiest pines ; while, below his feet, 
he shelving forests composed of trees of equal 
height 

The mules appeared quite at home in the most 
rugged, and awkward parts of this extraordinary 
road; and the guides seemed to have a perfect 
mastery of their business, and were at leisure, &&- 
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quently to gather tbe wild strawberry, or the Alpine 
blossom. 

At one spot, a gallery has been blown through 
the solid rock, for a distance of many yards ; and, 
at the approach to this archway, the crags impended 
fearfiilly over the path ; wlule, on the right, was a 
yawning gulf of dark, perpendicular rocks, fenced 
with a frail, rustic r^ng: on the other side of 
the narrow, interposing valley, were enormous 
mountains. Further on, we passed the rock of 
Balmarussa, a, huge detached fragment^ which an 
Enghsh Countess bought of the government of the 
Valais, in 1821, — ^it is said, for three hundred 
francs, in order to have it marked with her name ; 
which ia accompanied with a very sentimental in- 
scription, in such doggrel English, that it must 
certainly have been written by a foreigner. 

The road was often so rocky, and so close to 
deep ravines, or so artificially patched by trunks 
ni trees, somewhat loosely laid alonjj^ that it ap- 
peared dangerous to ride, — or rather to attempt to 
spring, and scramble along ; and those of the party 
who were mounted, got off and walked; as the 
worfit places seemed much less fotmidable on foot. 
It is DO easy task to convey an accurate idea of the 
changing scenes of this remarkable pass ; — but one 
uniform character pervades every part of it : — it is 
a mazy labyrinth, threaded by a circuitous winding 
patli of many miles, traced as in mid-air, between 
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heights and depths ; among toeka, pine forests, and 
glacier streams ,- while the whole scene is so darkly 
shaded, as to have an aspect of imprestdve solem- 
nity. 

In the exit of the passage, and on the border <^ 
the Valrardne, you come to a spot marked by Uiose 
convulsions, which so frequently happen in these 
elemental regions, — by means, either of avalanches 
of snow, or of rocks, or ihe fiiry of those sudden 
torrents, which, at some seasons, sweep with irre- 
sistible violence down the mountuns. Opposite to 
the path, many fine trees had been torn up by the 
roots, and scattered in every direction, on the moun- 
t^n-slop^ owing to the recent fall of an avalanche. 

Having left the jungles and ledges, the shady 
glens, the dark deep abysses, and the over-hanging 
crags of the gloomy T4te Noire, the traveller enters 
a sylvan scene, exactly like an English copse, with 
a greensward path. The vale of Valorsine lies 
before him, and he passes the fidl of the Eau Noire^ 
a stream that flows from the broad and lofty moun- 
t^n called the Buet^ on the other side of the valley. 
An arch thrown across the road, now announced 
our entrance into Savoy, part of the dominions of 
the King of Sardinia. 

The wild and wintry valley of Valornne, is some- 
timee choked up with snow, to a late period of the 
spring; and is ungular, in a. country where all 
is so remarkable, for its mixture of the picturesque 
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and the wild, — the waterfall, and the frowning rock, 
— and for Hie ravages of the avalanche, — which 
have Bometimes threatened to buiy the little church 
and village of Valorsine, beneath the iaUing moun- 
t(uu9 of snow. This neighbourhood too, has been 
thought to exhibit one of the rare cases, among the 
Alps, of volcanic agency ; but the appearances are 
considered by many to be equivocal. 

Througjiout the whole of this day's journey, might 
still be witnessed the sedulous care, with which 
die Catholic church associates the rites and sym- 
bols of her worship witii every variety of nature's 
scenes. All along the road over tiie Forclas, and 
du*ough the valleys,— excepting the wildest parts 
of the T6te Noire, — there wore constantly, either 
crosses, or little chapels, containing a Christ, a 
Mary, or a sunt ; and in several of them it was 
inscribed, (hat the Bishop of Sion had granted 
thirty days' indulgence to all who should say live 
pater'tioatere, and five ave^mariaa, at these sacred 
stations \ This meritorious act, is supposed to 
diminish the number of days, during which pur- 
gatorial pains are to be endured, by those who 
do not die in mortal sin : — no wonder that so many 
devotees are seen counting their beads, and kneel- 
ing before these shrines I What other practical 
tendency can the doctrine of indulgences possess^ 
than that of proving an opiate to the conscience,, 
and a licence to sin? 

d5 
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It is Dot surprising, that so impious an a 
tion of power as that which is exhibited hy the 
church of Rome, in pretending to r^nit the puni^-- 
ment due to sin, should exemplify itself in flagrant 
violations of all the rules of morality: — it was this 
that was a main occasion of the Reformation by 
Luther. 

Some parts of the Valorsine exhibit much culti- 
vadon, and there were considerable quantities of 
flax growing. Toward the south, on the approach 
to the termination of the valley, hardy-looking cattle 
were grazing on the rocky pastures, with hells on 
their neck. This appendage is commonly attached 
to cows, goats, and sheep, in these Alpine valleys, 
which are enlivened with this wild music ; and the 
herdsman is led, hy the sound, to the spot where 
the wanderer may have strayed. The scene here 
becomes strikingly wild and dreary ; and the wind 
felt exceedingly cold, as it blew, in a westerly 
direction, from the ices of Chamonix. On this 
side of the Valorsine, ri* the mountains of Buet, 
Loggia, and Berard. 

What was most interesting in the passage through 
this valley, and that winch aU had been anxiously 
looking forward to, was the announcement from 
one of our guides, when we -vere near Vrforsine, 
' Le Mont Blanc !' the singuUrly white summit 
of which, now appeared on one side of the end 
of the valley, above the huge mountains that are 
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piled around this King of all the Alps. Much 
as the traveller may dwell, for weeks, on the 
thought of seeing this mountain, a thrill of enthu- 
siasm comes over him on first beholding it^ — at the 
idea that he is gazing on the highest point of earth 
in all Europe. 

The first sight of-Mout Blanc, — from the Valor- 
sine, at least, — scarcely equals the expectations that 
we are accustomed to assodate with it. Excepting 
the extreme whiteness of its snows, its eflfect, from 
this point, is not remarkably striking; its head 
being rounded, and some of its sateUite mountains 
appearing not far inferior to it in elevation. Yet 
as you gaze on it, there is a grandeur, and a sort of 
repose, in the simplicity of its aspect, bearing some 
analogy to what we sometimes feel, in contemplat- 
ing the highest order of moral and intellectual 
greatness, in connexion with that perfectly impre- 
tending, and unobtrusive manner, which seems to 
be natural to it. 

Farther on, the Ai^Ule du Midi, a piked sum- 
mit, which rises from the vicinity of the central 
mountain, comes sublimely into view ; and, to the 
left of the rest in the eh^n, the Aiguille Verle. 
In the descent towards Argenti^re, the vale of 
Oiamonix gradually revealed itself. On the left 
was the Col de Balme, the iron cross at the top of 
which was visible from the Valorsine ; and before 
OS was the huge mass of mounttuns, consisting ot 
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MoDt Blanc, and the other towering piles, which 
rear themselves in the immediate vidnity, as in 
homage to the monarch Alp ; or as defending that 
central liirone which consists of domes of everlast- 
ing snow; — >while the tinted lights, and the shadows 
of the declining evening, threw over the scene the 
most impressive relief; and exhibited to advantage 
the dark masses of frovming rock, as contrasted 
vrith the unsullied purity of the vast regions of 
BOOW. 

' Tbe BDD bu sudIc behind the brow, 

The giuit-beighl of proud Moat Bleno, 

Gilding ita glorious crown of snow. 

With his last beams — while all «1oDg, 

From peek to peak, each trackleu height 

Reflecia rich hues of vivid light. 

That o'er Chsmouni's TsUe7 fall, 

One bright reaplendeat eoroDsl. 

And 3aimneT*s cheeriDg ahort-lired power, 
Sheds o'er the rale its genisl spell, 
While all around, ore's witching hour 
Is greeted by the vetper hell. 
That kuell perchance the hunter's ear 
Majr reach, amidst the glaciers drear, 
in some wild chasm, where bis prey 
Has lured his venturous steps astray.' 

The Glacier de Tour lies at the head of this sub- 
lime valley; and further on, where the road de- 
scends from the Col de Balme, at Argentidre, a 
village so called from a mine containing silver, is 
the glacier of the same name, flanking a part of 
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this caiorlQOus line of Alps, tike a bed of cryst^, 
emboaomed in forests of pine. We now descended 
into the valley, and arrived opposite to the Glacier 
des Boia. This ie a sort of continuation of the 
Mer de Glace, which lies above it, in a concealed 
mounttun-gorge. From this glacier, rushes the 
Arveiron, out of a gloomy chasm, in an extraordi- 
nary Tock of ic^ the accumulatiou of ages ; some 
parts being of a cerulean blue, and others dark 
and Stygian : on the top of this rugged arch stand 
huge pyramidal and mis-shapen masses, ready to 
be precipitated by the increasing pressure from 
above. 

Avalanches of ice, attended with tremendous ex- 
plosions, which re-echo like thunder among the 
piountains, are occmring at this spot, continually, 
during the summer ; when the imprisoned waters, 
formed by the melting snows and ices, burst forth 
anew, undermine the mass, and bring down 
enormous fragments of the glacier: — indeed, but 
for the midsummer suns, the whole valley would be 
one vast field of ice. About fifty years ago, as 
our guides informed us, three travellers impru- 
dently ventured to fire a pistol within the entrance 
of this icy cavern ; when, through the vibration it 
occaaoned, an immense fragment was immediately 
shaken from its poise, and fell on t^e unhappy 
party, one of whom was crushed to death, and the 
other two were severely injured. 
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Fortunately, the weather was so foir, during the 
whole time of our stay at Chamonix, that all the 
summits of the mount^n, presented themselves 
to view, cloudless, — though travellers sometimes 
rem^n here many days, without having a glimpse 
of the higher regions of Mont Blanc. The even- 
ing of our arrival was clear, though chilly; the 
bare, snow-streaked peaks, which form the out- 
works of this vast citadel of snows and ices, on the 
side of Chamonix, resembled pyramids, with jagged, 
saw-Hke edges,' — or enormous gable ends ; and the 
mighty central domes, with their well-defined con- 
tours, and interjacent wastes, — all of the purest 
snow,— were slightly tinged with the pale red of 
the setting-sun, and seemed to reach the skies ; 
— while shadows were aheady resting on the lower 
gigantic masses, and on the vale beneath them. 
The front of the Union Hotel looks immediately 
across the valley, towards the mountain,- and op- 
posite, at the distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile, ran the range of awfid peaks, threatening 
to overwhelm everything below. 

The hotel, — which is but one of several, in this 
once secluded, but now frequented spot, — is a place 
of excellent accommodations, and is admirably 
conducted by the active, obliging, and budness- 
like hostess. About forty persons sat down to 
dinner, of whom the majority were British. Our 
guides over the T^te Noire, now apphed to us to 
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sign their books, and to state our opinion of their 
conduct. One youth had been allowed to accom- 
pany them for the first time ; and being thus in tns 
noviciate, wae highly grateful for our testimony, 
written in his book, that his attention and care, 
manifested during the journey, gave the promise 
that he would become a " good guide." Character 
is everywhere of moment ; and, here, it is a little 
fortune to a poor man to be well acquainted with 
the mountain passes ; and to have the credit of 
being a careful and obliging conductor. 

On looking out, late in the evening we found 
that the moon was illuminating the summits of 
Mont Blanc ; though her orb itself was hidden 
behind the mountain, and her light had not reached 
the valley. The mighty range of Alps that was op- 
posite, acquired superadded solemnity and gloom ; 
this whole line being cast under a deep, dark 
shade, and but dimly seen, — looking almost like 
the stupendous wall of another world ; while the 
snowy plains and solitudes of the upper regions of 
the vast mass, reflecting the moonlight, were co- 
vered, as with an icy shroud, and seemed to be a 
perfect emblem of all that was cold and trackless. 

' Tbe BTfeet moon flings 
Her pallid lu'atre on the hills around, 
TnrniDg the snows and ices that hare crowned. 
Since chus reigned— each vast untrodden height. 
To pearl, and lilvei.' 
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A peculiar, confused, and stifled sound, at mid- 
night, when all else was ulent, testified that an 
avalanche was EoUing, somewhere, in the neighbour- 
hood, among the mountains ; which fact our guides 
to the Mer de Glace, on the following morning, 
confirmed. 

' Percliance ■ gtle, from ferrid Italj, 
Sunled tbe lu-huiig tbaadetiei; orliie tone 
Bteatbgd &om aome bunlsr'* bora ; — or it may be 
llie ecboej of tbe mountsiu calartct, tbrqwD 
Amid ill laieeful bdowb, bare thus called down 
Tbe ovenrbalmiDK ruin.' 

If the heautiea of nature speak, to the heart of 
man, of the benevolence of the Creator, these 
colossal Alps seem the appropriate emblems on 
earth, of the almighty power, of which they are such 
impressive and awe-inspiring monuments. Yet 
these are but parts of His ways ; — these mountains 
are insignificant compared with the earth j and the 
earth itself is but a point in the universe. But 
these gigantic masses produce their effect on the 
mind, as being majestic images of infinite power ; 
and the sentiments which the contemplation of 
them awakens, would sometimes be mingled with 
terror; did we not reflect that the Creator has 
announced his good-will to man, through the Re- 
deemer ; and that the most awful attributes of the 
Eternal One, conspire to promote the everlasting 
feUdty of those who are reconciled to Him, 
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The valley of Chamonix is three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It runs from north- 
east to south-west, and is eleven or twelve miles 
long ; and from half a mile to a mile, in width. It 
is shut in, on the norUi-easI^ hy the Col de Balme, 
which is four thousand feet above its level ; and on 
the south-west by lower mount^ns. The winter 
lasts for seven months of the year; during the 
greater part of which time, the valley is covered 
with snow. In the suinmer, the climate is variable ; 
for though the mean temperature, at this season, 
is seldom more than ten or eleven degrees below 
that of Geneva, yet a strong hoar frost will some- 
times be seen in July. The soil is fertile, and 
verdant, being well watered; but fruit-trees do 
not much thrive. The Gentiana Major may be 
seen growing close by the gladers. The Arve, 
which rises from the Col de Balme, runs througH 
the valley. 

Mont Blanc, and its tributary mountains, stretch 
along the south side of the valley, about five or six 
miles ; and on the north, is Mount Breven, and the 
range of the Aiguilles Rouges. At Chamonix, you 
are too completely under the mighty mass of Mont 
Blanc to have the full effect of it The summit is 
computed to be (^tant from the vale about six 
miles, in a strfught line ; and is so iai behind the 
immediately neighbouring abutments, and yet 
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seems so connected with them, that you do oot, 
by any meanB, gain the full impression of its ele- 
vation, — which requires a mtoe distant view. 

The central granitic mass, rises to the amazing 
perpendicular height, of about two miles and a 
quarter above the vale ; surrounded by the calca- 
reous mountuns which lie like buttresaeB at its 
base, clothed with forests of larch and fir, to the 
elevation of timnsands of fieet These forests border 
those wonderful icy gorges, the glaciers, including 
beeides those already mentioned, that of Taconay, — 
and, nearer to the village of Chamoms, the mag^ 
nificent glader of Buiseons, with its dead-blue 
pyramids and rocks of ice. The bases of the moun- 
tain are crystalled, in different directions, with no 
less than eighteen of these glaciers, some of them 
tram twelve to eighteen miles in length. The 
chamois, and the wild goat, — some live specimens of 
wluch are exhibited in the museum of the village, — 
browse near the borders of the glaciers, and at the 
base of the regions of perpetual snow. 

Mont Blanc is computed to be nearly three 
English miles above the level of the sea ; and the 
extent of snow which crowns it, has determined its 
name. It is estimated that the ices which reach to 
Chamonix, Ue up the gorges and sides of the moun- 
tain, to the height of 8,000 feet perpendicular; and 
that the snows of the upper parte occupy an addi- 
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tional space of about 4,01)0 feet ; making an extent of 
12,000 feet of ice and snow, not including the irre- 
gularities of the surfece. IVavellers say that the 
south side of the mountain presents a nigged and 
terrific aspect ; heing more ahrupt^ and leas corerefl 
with snow ; — but from Chamonix, it gradually rises 
libove the surrounding mountains, till it first ter- 
minates in a point called the Aiguille, or Dome de 
Gouti ; beyond this, is a valley of anow, from which 
rises the Middle Dome ; a&other sweep, still higher, 
leads to the extreme, rounded summit; which is 
named La Boaae du Dromedaire, from its supposed 
resemblance to a dromedary's hnoch. Those whe 
have ascended into this unearthly re^on, describe 
the highest elevation, as being like the ridge of a 
boose, very narrow, and scarcely wide enough, in 
some parts, tot two persons to walk abreast. Tbe 
snow is glazed with ice,* and, underneath, is as 
though it were ground to dust Some of the graitite 
rock, about a hundred and fifty yards below the 
summit, has the appeanince, it is said, of having 
been riven by the force of lightning. 

It was long thought impossible to giain the sum- 
mit of this gigantic mountain ; and about six dif- 
ferent attempts, from the first that is known, ^ich 
took place in 1762, failed, — either in consequence 
of the approach of night ; intense cold ; the rar&- 
6iction of the ^r, afi^cting respiration ; fresh &11b 
of snow; OT the apprehension produced by ^e 
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gatheriDg of clouds around tJiis high place of 
thunder, ominous of the approaching storm. At 
length, on the 7th of August, 1786, Dr. Paccard 
of Chamonix, and James Balma, his guide, — un- 
deterred by the cold which froze their provisions, 
and the ink in their pocketa, and which was ao- 
compaoied with a piercing wind that almost flayed 
their faces, — reached the lowest elevation in Eu- 
rope, before untrodden by man. 

About the same time in the following year, M. 
de Saussure, with eighteen guides, made a philo- 
sophical expedition, to the summit ; being prodded 
with instruments, tents, and mattresses. The party 
passed the first night on the mountain called La 
C6te; and on the next afternoon, at four o'clock, 
took up their station, for the night, at nearly 13,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The moon ap- 
peared intensely brilliant, in a sky black as ebony, 
and Jupiter was all radiance. The next morning 
tliey pursued the steep ascent, with immense la- 
bour, and very slowly ; but arrived at the summit, 
at eleven in the forenoon, and stayed some hours 
in this aerial region, in their tent. 

The lower mountains did not appear united as 
they do below, but completely detached from each 
other. Two butterflies were on the wing, at this 
extraordinary elevation, where the temperature was 
45" of Fahrenheit lower than that of Geneva, at the 
same time. In t^e barometer, there was a differ- 
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ence of more than Ifof De Luc; and the hutoidity, 
hy the hygrometer, was found to be six times less 
than at GleDeva. It required half an hour to hoil 
water ; sounds were very feeble, a pistol giving a re- 
port ahnost like a pop-gun ; respiration was difScult ; 
a burning thirst was experienced; no appetite was 
felt for food ; and nothing but draughts of fresh 
water gave relief: the pulse, which in repose at 
Chamonix, had been between sixty and seventy, was 
increased to a hundred, or a hundred and ten. The 
heavens appeared of a very deep blue ; and by 
standing in the shade, the stars could be discerned. 
The huge Aiguilles, or Horns, which appear so 
magnificent from Chamonix, dwindled, beneath the 
feet of this adventurous party ; who looked down 
on many snow-crowned summits. The Fays 
de Vaud appeared immediately below them ; but 
a misty obscurity seemed to envelop more distant 
objects.* 

This mountfun, though computed to be five 
thousand feet lower than the Chimborazo in South 
America, is relatively higher; being about three 
hundred feet more elevated above Chamonix, than 
the Chimborazo is above the valley of Tapia. Mont 
Blanc is seen from Dijon; from the Burgundy 
mountmns ; from Langres, one hundred and eighty 
miles distant, as the bird flies; and in all its mag- 
nificence from Lyons, which is much nearer. Se- 

* Saossut* : Vojvges dans leg Alpes. 
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veral dreadful accidents have occurred in the at* 
tempt to Bcale the awful hdgbt ; and in 1620, three 
persons were swept into destructioD by an arap 
lanche, when not very Ear frcwa the sununit. 

According to Mr. Auldjo'a* account^ there had 
been, up to the year 1627, fourteen successful 
ascents, including bis own; of which he has given 
a description, more interesting than any romance, 
and containing appalling details of the dangers to 
which be and his party were exposed, from abysses 
of ice which the eye could not fathc»n ; and from 
an awful tempest of thunder and lightning. About 
twenty years before this, a young woman of Cha- 
monix had the courage to accompany a party of 
guides, by whose assistance she was able to gfun 
the ascent; and in commemoration of the adven- 
ture, she was called ' Maria de Mont Blanc' 
Within these few years, it is said that another 
lady has scaled the mountfun. 

Napoleon, who has left traces of bis genius, and 
his ambition, throughout so great a part of the con- 
tinent, ordered a cross to be erected on the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, as though for a mark of his 
dominion over the highest pinnacle of Europe, and 
over all the countries on which it looks down : — 
but the stormy king of Alps, whose throne is seated 
amidst heaven's most frequent thunders, and is 
often vitrified by the scorching lightning, — unlike 
* See Auldjo'* Ate«iit 
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the vasBals that owed their crowns to the Emperor 
of all the Gauls, disdamed to wear the badge of 
aubjectioii to bis power; and, in a day or two, the 
cross was thrown down by a hurricane. 

A cloudless morning smiled on our ascent up 
Montanvert, perhaps originally Montagne vertex 
from its being covered with wood. It forms part 
of the base of Mont Blanc, and leads to the Mer 
de Ghee. The verdure of the meadows of Cha- 
monix, and the dark shade of the forests, were 
beautifully contrasted with the brilliancy of the 
lofty snows ; for a magnificent sun shone upon us, 
and threw his golden beams upon the towering beads 
and pinnacles of the chaotic masses; the domes 
of Mont Blanc rising gloriously behind the wall 
formed by the lower mountains. In the valley aU 
was silent, — and there was not a breeze to give 
sensible movement to the Alpine foliage ; but we 
stopped repeatedly, to watch the snow, as it drifted 
at intervals, from the extreme summit, presenting 
the appearance of a series of light, fleecy, momen- 
tary clouds : — or this aerial avalanche might be 
Ukened to a veil of mist, floating, in evanescent 
movements, toward the east, and having a remark- 
able, and elegant eflect. 

Hie road ascended along the shelvy bank of Mon- 
tanvert^ wMch is sprinkled with flrs and larches 
up to the summit, — a height of 6,100 feet above 
the sea. About an hour's exertion brought us to 
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the stream, which here issues from the rock, to re" 
fresh the toiling pedestrian. As it ascended 
higher, the path became more ragged; and the 
three mules clambered with their usual dexterity, 
up what may be termed broken and terrific stair- 
cases of rocks ; and, sometimes, at the very edge 
of the dizzy precipices that were on our left ; while 
huge rocky fragments, lay scattered in wild con-" 
:^on, above and below, over the flank of the 
mountain, interspersed with decayed trunks of trees, 
blasted by the Alpine lightning, or torn away from 
the soil by the ravages of the avalanche. 

We had travelled no road that was more fright- 
fijl for riders : and the idea of the posdbility of a 
girth giving way, through the straining of the 
mtlles, — or of theirfalling down exhausted, was con- 
tinually present; for whether it were that the 
animals had been over-worked, or that this moun- 
tain was unusually difficult to climb, they laboured 
much for breath, and seemed reluctant to make the 
ascent The guides occasionally exclaimed ' wn 
escalier !' and held the ladies on when the mules 
were about to scramble up high steps of rock ; but 
the assurance was continually repeated, il n't/ a 
pas de danger, sot/ex tranquiUe. 

It is annoying to riders over the mountains, that 
the mules always keep on the very verge of the 
precipices; so that, generally, there is no room for 
the guides to walk on that side, on which protec- 
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tioD is felt to be needed. This habit is acquired 
by the mules, in consequence of their being used 
to carry large burdens over the mountains,— 3uch 
as barrels of wine; so that they are irequently 
obliged to keep as Ear as the road will allow from 
the rugged walls of projecting rock along which 
they may have to pass. They have been known, 
in scrambling over a rocky path, to strike their 
burden so forcibly on one side, as to throw them- 
selves down the opposite precipice. The guides 
were very careful ; but nothing would have induced 
our party to ride but fear of extreme fatigue, and 
the being aware that it would be necessary to walk 
in the descent 

In ascending, the views obtained of the Gla- 
cier de Buiasony and of the surrounding scene, 
were superb : the valley itself with the village and 
church-steeple, were strongly illuminated by the 
sun, and looked lovely below ; presenting an ap- 
pearance of cheerfulness, and gfuety, which was 
powerfully contrasted with the wildness and rug- 
gedness of our path ; and with our anticipations of 
the cold and icy regions of the Mer de Glace, which ' 
we were now approaching. On the left, towards 
the north, across the valley, was the chain of the 
Red Needles; also the Breven, 8,300 feet high. 
Below, was the Glacier des Bois : — and now, 
turning to the right, not far from the edge of this 
glacier, we were on the summit of the mountain, 

TOL. II. . E 
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and beheld the extraordinary Bcenery of the Mer 
de Glace stretched before us. The exertion, how- 
ever, that is required in this journey, may excuse 
the traveller from treading the icy sea, and gazing 
on the sublime and striking objects by which it is 
surrounded, without first taking some refreshment 
at the pavilion, a small room erected as a kind of 
refectory for travellers ; and where persons of al- 
most all nations, and of all ranks, from Josephine, 
and Maria X^uisa, had inscribed their names, in 
the visitors' book. 

The heat, during the ascent, bad been consider^ 
able ; and we had now to encounter an atmosphere 
which was of a very different temperature from that 
of tbe -vaUey, and the mountain-nde : in short, in 
less dian three hours, summer had been exchanged 
for winter, and beautiful green fields, for beds of 
everlasting ice ; around the btnxlers of which, were 
ranged awful colossal masses of granite rock, and 
of eternal snow, Tbe pavilion was cold and cod^ 
fbrtiess, not b^ng cheered by a fire, which, early in 
September, would have been very agreeable, in a 
climate elevated more than a mile above the level 
of the sea. 

A descent along a rugged, and narrow path, 
leads to the Mer de Glace ,- which is, in fact, a 
vast glader, or defile of ice, from half a mile to a 
mile in breadth ; running between huge mountains, 
in different directions, to the extent of about five 
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IflRgues ; and supposed to vary in depth, from one 
to three hundred feet It may be said to bear the 
appearance of a lake, wrought into tumult and 
fury by whirlwinds, and then instantaneously frozen^ 
as a perpetual image of the storm; — presenting 
various elevatiom, some being fifty or sixty feet ; 
consisting of mis-shapen crags, ridges, and pyra- 
mids of ice, generally of a dull blue cast, with 
points and edges tinged of a seargreen hue, glit- 
tering in the sun-beam with various [nismatic 
colours;— the whole icy chaos being everywhere 
cleft into fissures of an ^palling depth, and inter- 
spersed with rocks, that have been tumbled from 
t^e overhanging mountains. 

It seemed strange to pass a line of hardy rhodo- 
dendrons, at tlie very edge of the ice ; and to be 
reminded that even here, vegetation is not dead. 
Quantities of the ranunculaa gladaUe, and of other 
Alpine plants, are also found in this neighbour- 
hood, in the clefts of the rocks.* 

The sav^e mountains t^t rise above this e^ 
traordinary glacier, have a kind of terrible sul>- 
liinity; — partially surrounding this icy gulf with 

• In same pcrU of 4e Alps, wber« pines wfll not now groiF, 
the remuQi of ucisnt forests hare been disooTered, where the 
Ij^z Btill prowls, ind the lammer-geier, nine feet id its expanded 
breadth, dashes (he cbamois down (he precipice, with h strobe of 
itB win;, and then pounces on its victim, which it speedily teoirs 
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an amphitbeatre of dark, rugged summits, snow; 
heads and masses, and enormous shafts of granite, 
which shoot up into the sky, with their bare and 
piked horrors, to the height of 10,000, or 13,000 
feet above the level of the sea; and from 3,000 
to 6,000 above the vast frozen cataract itself 
on which we were now standing. 

Immediately on the right were several craggy 
summits ; and above them the peak of Charmoz, 
which impends, with an awful predpice, over dn- 
monix, down which an unfortunate traveller once 
fell, and perished. The peak called the Giant, the 
highest that is visible from this spot, towers at the 
end of the icy valley, where it turns oflF to the 
right, to form a part of the frozen footstool of the 
vast throne of the great Atlas Alp : — for the gla- 
cier there runs up to mingle with the assemblage 
of ices, which unite to bind the higher parts of the 
base of the central mountain, in the rigours of that 
perpetual winter which here begins to reign. The 
mass of the Jorasse, beyond which lies Piedmont, 
is still farther on the left, and shuts in the valley, 
as with a long rampart of snow ; while, on the 
other side, several needle shafts, of different hues 
and forms, rise abruptly into the cloudless blue, to 
a stupendous height, — of which the principal are 
the Aiguille Drfl, the Aiguille Verte, and the 
Aiguille du Moine. 
' Or.e of these Aiguilles darts its pyramidal pike 
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immediately from the border of tlie ice, to an ele- 
vation of 6,000 feet above its level : the upper part 
IB nearly perpendicular, and towers, for 3,000 feet, 
in naked and stem majesty, with only a few 
streaks of snow ; seeming to reject the mantle that 
covers an equal space below, where this mass of 
granite slopes down to th6 snowy bed from which 
it rises, at the edge of the glacier. 

Under the direction of the guides, and armed 
with spiked poles, we walked some distance on the 
ice ; which, just at this place, had the form of flat 
slabs of immense size, with chasms between them, 
varying in width from a foot and upwards, and 
tinged at their edges with shades of green and blue. 
Large stones were thrown into these crevices,' and 
were heard for several seconds, with a hollow noise, 
till the sound died away, giving the idea of a fear- 
ful depth. Higher up, in the direction which leads 
to a spot called the garden, — an isle of earth, in 
the midst of ice, — the pinnacles become much loftier, 
and the chasms are of the depth of four or five 
hundred feet, and so wide, that travellers some- 
times are obliged to go several miles round, in 
order to avoid them. 

Before coming off the ic^ our guides exerted all 
their strength to push a large fragment of rock 
into one of the . chasms, at the edge of the frozen 
platform on which we stood : but not chooang to 
trust to the eflect that might be produced on so 
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britde a foundation by a violent shock, we thought 
it advisable to get on terra Jirma before the men 
proceeded further with their experiment ; they tried 
long and hard, but could not succeed in overthrow- 
ing the mass, i^d we lost the effect of the thunder- 
ing reverberations which all such concussiotie pro- 
duce, in this re^on of solemn, and deathlike silence. 
Two ladies whom we bad met at the pavilion, one 
of whom was a Frendi Baroness, who regretted that 
she had forgotten the English she once knew, 
walked full half-way over the glader, with their 
attendants ; — ^but our parQf were not disposed to 
follow them so far, and proceeded to visit the gra- 
nite rock, called the Rocker dea Anglais, bearing 
the inscription ' Windham, and Pocock,' who were 
the first foreigners to explore this wonderful locali^. 
Earlier in the season, this Alpine elevation is the 
scene of some of the wildest convulsions. In the 
spring, the snows fall in tremendous avalanches 
jrom the lower parts of these enormous peaks, and 
obelisks of rock : and the increasing warmth of the 
season relaxes, for a time, the icy bond, in which all 
things have for months been locked up, in silenoe. 
The snows on the border, melt into the Mer de 
Glace, in Tt^iich, vast rents are burst with terrific 
explosion : the water finds a way down the Glacier 
des Bois mto the valley, at the source of the 
Arveiron ; and breaks for itself new outlets through 
the frozen masses, undermining the upper parts 
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of tiie gliuner, till blocks of ice, and of solid rock, 
earth, frozen snow, and furious torrentB of water, 
rush togetiier in hideous confusion into the valley ; 
which is sufficientiy warm in summer to prevent it 
bom being permanently added to the frozen empire 
of Mont Blanc. 

We lingered on the verge of the Mer de Glace, 
surveying the icy domain, and the forms of terrible 
grandeur that surround it, till we began to shiver 
with cold ; and then retiu^ned to purchase a few 
memorials of the scene, at the pavilion ; where are 
sold mineralogical specimens, prints, and the po- 
lisbed horns of the chamois. As we began to de- 
scend, the Dent du Midi was pointed out, in the 
distance, the mountain from which the avalanche 
lately fell, near St. Maurice, and, for some days, 
blocked up the high road from Geneva to Italy. 

One of our guides had ascended Mont Blanc 
five times: another had accompanied Mr. Auldjo; 
and, being a chamois-hunter, he seemed vastly 
pleased with the remark — that possibly he might 
have kiUed the chamois whose bom we had just 
purchased. The hunting of the chamois is a &- 
vorite occupation of the more adventurous ot these 
mountaineers ; and, in pursuing it, they acquire an 
extraordinary power of vaulting, with their poles, 
down the face of rocks. 

It is stud that the chamois are so accustomed to 
the loud explosions, and thunderii^s of tiie glaciers 
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and avalanches, that they care but litde for the re- 
port of a gun ; but the instant they see a man, they 
bound away with an eye of fire, and with incredible 
speed. The hunters sometimes spend whole nights 
in lying in wait for their prey, among crags, and 
snows, by the light of the moon : but from this 
dangerous chase, many a hardy adventurer has 
never returned, having perished on the moun- 
tains: 

'Alaa! 

Not wifs, nor children, more ahtll he baliold, 
Not friends, nor sacred home I On everj nerra 
The deadly wiater Heizea, shutB up sense. 
And o'ar his iumoat vitals creeping cold, 
' Lays him along the snoirs, a stiSeDed corse, 

StreCch'd out sad bleaching io Ihe noiihe'n bla«t !' 

The chamois is an elegant little creature, and 
will climb rocks so abrupt, that it would be sup- 
posed hardly possible for them to gain a footing. 
When hemmed in, they will sometimes rush vio- 
lently on their pursuer, perhaps on the very rei^ of n 
precipice, — when the only safety for the hunter con- 
sists in immediately lying down. They bound &om 
twenty to twenty-five feet at a leap ; and it is s^d 
that rather than be taken, whole herds of them 
have been known to predpitate themselves down 
perpendicular rocks, where they have been dashed 
to pieces. 

The mountain-goat, or bouquetin, used also to 
be found in the regions of Mont Blanc : this 
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animal will, when puiBued, bound up a rock to 
the height of twelve or fifteen feet ; or rush up 
a narrow chasm, between two walls of crags, alter- 
nately sprin^ng from side to ^de, till it reaches 
the top. A village which we passed between Mar- 
tigny and Valorsine, used to be famous for a race 
of hunters in the perilous chase of these mountain- 
goats, till the animals became almost extinct in this 
neighbourhood. 
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Cliunonix — Saperatition — Effect of Alpa — Road to SerrM — 
View of Mont Bluic— Tbe Needle of Vuen*— Fall of Cbede— 
Romanism — View of Mont Blane fiom Sallencha^ The Cbolera 
— Cascade of Arpeasi — Cliue— BonaeviUe — SaTojard Hiaioiy 
— Attempt of Poliah Refugeea, in 1834, to produce Reroludon 
— Religious State of 8»Toy. 

My dear TaiEUfi: — PrevioUBly to leaving Cha- 
monix, we p^d a ^it to the village church, tixe 
mean and showy omamentB of which, seemed mg- 
ually contrasted with the surrounding majesty of 
nature. Superstition evidently reigns in this 
valley, the scene of such overpowering demonstra- 
tions of the divine majesty : but Tiaiure has no 
cure for the moral disorder of man 1 It was punful 
to observe that a high crucifix near the bridge over 
the Arve, in the centre of the village, received the 
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homage of the passers by, just under the stupen- 
dous masses of Mont BLmc I 

In Catholic districts, the guides, notwithstand- 
ing their constant int^course with foreigners and 
Frotestants, seldom foil to make theii obeisance to 
these crosses, and to the tawdry little shrines, 
which perpetually present themselves. Yet, when 
conversed with on the subject, they seem at a loss, 
as might be expected, for reaeons wherewith to de- 
fend their conduct ; and reply, tout le monde fait 
comme ceia id. Two of our guides to the Mer de 
Glace seemed to possess considerable intelligeace, 
and did not fiul to bring us a packet, containing 
spedmens of the geological structure of some of 
the mounttuns of Chamonix ; consisting of granite, 
gneiss, mica slate, sienite, hornblende, and other 
minerals. 

On our departure from the valley, in a ckar d 
banc, — a car in which three persons sit sideways, 
and one in front, — the lipper re^ons of Mont 
Blanc were surrounded by cumulated strata of 
slightly shadowed clouds, on which th6 extreme 
summit was beautifully enthroned, brilliantly iUu- 
minated by the afternoon sun. The snowy domes 
appeared like some pure eHierial region, emerging 
out of the atmosphere of this low world, and 
destined to he the abode of some order of happy 
beings. — * High mountains are a feeling :* — the pe- 
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culiar emotions which we are proae to indulge, 
while viewing these loftiest Alpine heights are, as 
it were, mystic revelations of the original nature of 
man: they unveil the secret lingering of the soul, 
in its degradation and its fall, after the images of 
ideal beauty and greatness ; and are prophetic of 
the perfection to which, as Tegenerated, it is des- 
tined in an un&llen world. 

When objects and scenes make an unusually 
great impression in our minds, we have a ten- 
dency to invest them with a kind of personality. 
In Switzerland, each mountain may be imagined to 
have its own character ; the Jungfirau, as seen from 
ihe nordiward, may perhaps be said to impress you 
with the idea of proud and dominant grandeur : 
the momitains of Grindelwald stand like hoary 
giants, in that solemn and silent wild : the masses 
of the southern duun, seen from the distance of the 
Gemmi, look sublimely beautiful, as their snowy 
crests rise above the dark regions below them ;- the 
bare pikes and crags around the Mer de Glace, have 
a sort of grim horror investing them, which seems 
well to harmonise with that frozen region : the vast 
Mont Blanc^ as seen from the vale of Chamonix, 
terminating in an unostentatious rounded summit, 
and sustuned by other mountains, may be sud to 
look simply dignified and majestic, as the consdoua 
superior of all 
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■ Tbe steniHl mountains roomeatlf are peering 
Through tbe blue clouds tfaat maulle them ; — on liigb 
Their glittering creatfl majeBtioally rearing. 
More like to children of the infinite sky. 

Than of the diedal oarih. Triumpbanlly, 

PriDoeof the whirlwiudl Monarch of iheBwoe I 

Mightiest where all are might; 1 from tbe e;e . 

Of mortal man half-bidden by the screen 

Of mists that moat his base, from Attb's dark, deep ravine. 

Stands tbe magnificent Mont Blanc ! His brow 

Scarred with ten (hoDsnnd thunders ; moat sablims, 

Even as though risen from the world below 

To mark th« progress of Decay : by clime, 

Storm, blight, Gre, earthquake — injured not J Like Time, 

Stem chronicler of centuries gone hy.' 

WeBtward of the splendid glatner of BoisBon,. 
wMch, Uke that of Dee Bois, comes down into tbe 
valley, the mounttuns become lower. We prx}- 
ceeded along the rtHnantic road to Servos; which 
is frequently very Bteep, and is hemmed in by 
mountains. In one place, it runs along the edge 
of a ravine of enormous depth ; darkly dotlied 
with taper pines, which shoot up from the ledges 
ti£ the abyss ; in the bed of whidi, the turbulent 
Arve, whose course we were following, bears fdong 
the melted snows and ices of Chamonix. 

Tlie road descends abruptly to the Pont de Pe- 
lisEder; and in the approach to Servoz, Mont Blanc 
began to display itself, on the south ; so iks to for- 
nifih a view quite different from any we bad yet 
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obtained, of tfiifl etupendous pile of mountuns. Its 
mighty gummlts had feirly disengaged fhemselTes 
from their bases, which, before, greirtly intercepted 
the sight ; and the whole spaces lying between the 
gorges of the nearer mount^ns, now appeared filled 
up with one vast barrier of enow, stretching far up 
into the heavens, from right to left ; and over this 
immense frozen re^on, the declining sun shed a 
flood of glory ; while some of the lower parts were 
shaded by fleecy clouds, the presage of a change 
in the weather which was to be realised in the 
course of a £bw days. 

The valley of Servoz is remarkable for the fidl 
of a mountain, which occurred about a century 
ago. It kept crumbling to pieces, for several days 
in Buccesuon, darkening the air with clouds of sand- 
stone and limestone dust A number of the inha^ 
tntants of the valley were buried beneath the ruins. 
The road now proceeds through a repon charac- 
terized by a desolate kind of grandeur, leaving the 
stupendous aigtdlle of Vorens, 7,000 feet high, on 
the right; and at length reaches the small, and 
picturesque lake of Chede, whose dark green, and 
transparent waters, beautifully reflected the neigh- 
bouring trees, and the pure snows of the distant 



Near the village of Chede and a little out of the 
road, is a cascade which is mueh admired for its 
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picturesque effect, as it is embosomed in the richest 
foliage. It &ll8, first, perhaps, forty or fifty fleet, 
in a angle Btream, from the forestHslad mountain- 
top ; — then (^vides on each side of a projecting 
rock ;— then agun unites gracefijUy in foam, as it is 
dashed down a narrow chasm between the crags, — 
till its hurried waters collect in the valley below, 
and pour along, in a bluish stream, to swell the 
Arve. The road now opened into the rich and 
broad vale of St Martin ; still bordered by lofty 
mount^ns, and forests of pine, vith the Arve on 
the left. 

All along the road from Chamonix to St Mar- 
tin% is still viBU>le the omnipresence of that spiri- 
tual despotism, whidi ever marks as its own, the 
wildest or the most beauteous of landscapes ; and 
stands alwsiys ready to add another and another link 
to tiie cluun of mental ^very ; by forming ever-new 
assodations, in the mind, between the symbols of 
superstition and &e changing scenes of nature. In- 
numerable crossbB, and httle chapels, lined the way ; 
aad over them, in Frenob,-~which frt>m the valley 
of the Rhone had taken place of Gemonj — were 
placards respecting indulgences, — for siting credos, 
ave-morias, and pater-nosters. Some of these sta- 
tions were erected expresslyfor the benefitof souls in 
purgatory ; and were inscribed with appeals to the 
sympathy of the passing traveller, on behalf of the 
miserable beings, supposed to be tormented in those 
fires. 
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Not finding, at St Martin's, the desired accom- 
modations, it was necessary to cross the Arve to 
Sallencbe, the chief town of Upper Faucigny, a 
province of Savoy. It was here that we obtained 
the most superb, and impTessive view of Moot 
Blanc; whose heads, clear of nearer obstructions, 
now boldly towered above all eke that was lofty and 
tremendous. 

The sun had sunk below the horizon ; but his 
glowing rays still played on the upper parte of this 
vast aggregate of Alps ; which at the distance of 
fifteen miles, lifted itself in continuous masses, so 
as to overlay an immense proportion of the horizon, 
and to fill the eye every moment;— seeming to 
prop the heavens, Uke the huge Cyclopean rampart 
of some other sphere. The widely^xtended fields 
of snow, were marked, at intervals, by dark reliev- 
ing shadows ; which accumulated at the bases, and 
gave prominence and distinctness to the outlines. 
It proved that we had before failed to form ade- 
quate conceptions of the height and magnitude of 
the mountain ; — but now, it stood confessed, in all 
its pre-eminence : the ^ght was stupendous ! It was 
gratifying to perceive that others felt the same im- 
pres^on from the view as ourselves, for a group of 
people were gazing on the magnificent scene, as they 
sat at the foot of the handsome stone bridge, 
which is here built across the rapid waters of the 
Arve. 
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The balcony of tJie Belle-vue Inn, at Sallenche, 
looks towards the mountain ; and as the evening 
drew in, and planted clouds in the horizon, the vast 
outstretched snows of Mont Blanc, still reflected 
from the sun his lasit glow, which gradually melted 
away, and left the natural whiteness of the snow 
long distinct from the deep leaden shades, in 
which all things besides were, successively, involved. 
At length, night, and her train of clouds, brought 
the whole scene under the dominion of darkness ; 
yet we all gazed towards the spot ; and repeatedly 
rose to look for what had now become invisible. 

On returning once more, however, to the win- 
dow, to ascertfdn whether the removal of a portion 
of the clouds which had settled over the hea- 
vens, might allow of yet another glimpse of the 
twilight reflection from the snow, — we were sur- 
prised, while still looking stead&stly towards the 
quarter where the mounts lay, on a sudden to 
perceive, high up amidst the darkness, a reddish 
light, which at the moment appeared like a distant 
fire, and the nest instant softened into inter- 
mingling shades of purple and pale green; till the 
pioon, in a few seconds, emerged from behind the 
mountain, and for a short time threw a tide of 
chastened splendour over the icy fields, which were 
skirted with a festoon of beautifully- shadowed 
douds ; — ^but with this glimpse of moonlight glory, 
we were obliged to be content; for the clouds, 
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after floattng, once and again, over tiie moon's 
di8<^ and darkening the pale flood of silver that 
seemed to bathe these eternal snows, soon v^ed 
the whole scene in uniform obscurity ; and we saw 
no more. 

The next morning was cloudy, and the ^ant 
mount^n had vanished from the field of vision, as 
though it bad never been. Before leaving Sal- 
lenche for Geneva, distant about thirty-five miles, 
we took an opportunity of surveying the town, which 
has an antique, and decayed lur; and there ap- 
peared much less of comfort among the inhabitants, 
both at this place and in Savoy, generally, than 
among the Swiss, The goitre, too, seemed much 
to prevail here, attended frequ^tly with an idiotic 
vacancy of look; indeed we bad repeatedly ob- 
served evident idiocy, and the goitre as features of 
the country, from our entrance into the valley of 
the Rhone. After looking into the church, taw- 
drily adorned with the various symbols of popery, 
we went to a convent of nuns, beautifully situated at 
one end of the town, having learned that strangers 
were admitted to see it: but on ascending the 
staircase, we found that the interior was not shown, 
on account of the illness of one of the sisters. A 
large school is attached to the nunnery. 

Previously to our leaving Sallenche, the news 
arrived that, in consequence of the prevalence of the 
cholera in Italy, and parts of the south of France, 
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the King of Sardinia had ordered a canton for the 
safety of his subjects ; prohibiting all persons from 
entering his dominions, by way of Geneva, till after 
a week's quarantine ; — that city being so great a 
resort tor travellers &om all quarters. Happily, 
this awful scourge had not appeared in any of 
these parts; and we found tbat^ here, as in Switz- 
erlant^ the people trust, for defence against the 
disease, in the mountain-harriers that enclose them, 
espedally on the «de of Italy, in which country 
the cholera hod alarmingly broken out. 

The history of this terrific malady, however, 
seems to prov^ that if ever nations and individuals 
ought not to rest in second causes, but to look 
beyond them to the great First Cause, it is with 
respect to the cholera. There b something appa- 
rently so uncertam in the march of this angel of 
death, and in the laws that he observes — his strides 
are sometimes so appidhng, — and the best mode of 
resisting his attacks is, as yet, so undetermined, — 
that the mind seems almost naturally led to the so- 
lemn and devout feeling, — the most tranquillising 
that can be cherished in the hour of danger, — that 
ail events are immediately in the hand of God. We 
had met, however, with instances in the case of 
travellers who were going to Italy, in which all 
danger from the cholera was treated with a sort of 
profane bravado. 

llie scenery from Sallenche was still grand ; and 
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in the romantic and silent valley of Maglans, the 
beautiful &11 of Arpenas greets the traveller's ear, 
. rushing from a dark recumbent rock, eight hundred 
feet high, with curving strata. It Btreams at once 
half-way down, on a ledge ; and is partly scattered 
into spray ; then, expanding gracefully, for some 
space, in a sort of drapery, it plunges, by two 
or three descents, into the valley. This is an ele- 
gant cascade, but aa in the Staub-hach, when we 
saw it, the quantity of water was not proportionate 
to the length of the Ml. 

On approaching the Caveme de Balme, the 
scene exhibited a romantic mixture of tremendous 
rocks, rich foliage, and verdant meadows, watered 
by the Arve ; exemplifying a most interesting union 
of the beautiful and the sublime. The cavern is a 
natural series of vaults, the entrance to which is 
several hundred feet above the valley, on the face 
of the perpendicular rock, under which the road 
lies. 

Could the overpowering impressions produced by 
Chamonix, and Mont Blanc, have been forgotten, 
we should have been much more struck with ad- 
miration and awe at the objects which presented 
themselves to our view this day : but the mental 
vision was already filled with what was most vast 
and sublime in nature. The scenery, however, if we 
except the snows and glaciers, had not as yet lost 
its Alpine character. The village and neigh- 
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bourhood of Cluse, is shut up in a kind of laby- 
rinth of pine-fringed mountains, whose rocky lines 
sometimes hung tremendously overhead; while 
the Arve, the courier as it were of the great mo- 
narch Alp, among whose glaciers it rises, mmmured 
over its stony bed, under a picturesque arch, in a 
broad and shallow stream, to mingle with the 
Rhone. 

The road continued with the stupendous Buet 
on the right; and, after passing through a rich 
and picturesque district, beautifiilly interspersed 
with villages, and adorned here and there with 
modem spires, we reached Bonneville. Here, there 
is a stone bridge over the Arve, on the bank of 
which is a column, erected to commemorate the 
great work of the embankment of the river,— 41c- 
complished under the auspices of Charles Felix, 
the late king of Sardinia, sovereign of this country, 
and uncle to the reigning monarch. We left the 
neat town of Bonneville, praising the cleanUness, 
and good provisions, of the Hotel de la Couronne, 
after having surveyed the exterior of the strong 
and extensive prison, and glanced at the mean 
little church, bedecked with all the usual appa- 
ratus of Romish dotage. 

From the neighbourhood of Bonneville, and 
from the whole country round, by far the moat 
striking object is the Mole, which rears its de- 
tached verdant pyramid towards heaven, to the 
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height of nearly 6,000 feet; while on the other 
aide, lies the rugged and barren mass of the 
Brezon. The country now became open, and the: 
scenery less Alpine; the landscape c<Hi»ating of a 
rich, highly- cultivated valley, smiling with the 
fruits of nature, and with numerous halntatioiu of 
men. 

Having passed through AnnemaBe, the last town 
in Savoy, where passport affairs churned attention 
for the first time since leaving Luzem, we were no 
longer in the dominions of his Sardinian Majesty, 
the Duke of Savoy. 



Savoy, andently Sabaudia, lies between France, 
Switzerland, and Piedmont^ — another Sardinian 
province ; from which it is 8eparat«d by Mont 
Blaoc, and by the Grauan Alps, or the chfun ex- 
tending firom the Col de Boa Homme to Mont 
Cenis. The population, which is Roman Catholic, 
amounts to about 500,000 ; whose language is a 
mixture of French, with Itahan, and Swiss Ger- 
man; but many of the Savoyards speak good 
French. 

This country was inhabited, before the Christian' 
aera, by the Allobroges, a tribe of Celtic origin, 
who were finally subdued by the Homuis, in the 
reign of Augustus. It formed part of the province 
called Gallia Narbonenna; and rem^ed, till 
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about the end of the fourth century, under the 
Roman domimon ; traces of wluch are still to he 
found, in the existence of numerous antiquities. 

For upwards of a century, subeequectly to this 
period, Savoy formed part of the kingdom which 
the Burguudians, a German nation, established in 
GauL It afterwards came successively under the 
dominion of the Franks, the kingdom of Italy, and 
that of Aries in Gaut 

Rudolph, the last king of Aries, created Berch" 
thold Count of Savoy, in 1016: from this time, 
his family acquired increasing power and inde- 
pendence, partly by their adherence to the Ger- 
man emperors ; and Savoy became the nucleus of 
the future kingdom of Sardinia. 

In 1416, Count Amadeus VIII. was created 
Duke of Savoy, by the emperor Sigismund. One 
of his successors, Fhihbert Emanuel, who had been 
kept from his paternal posseesions, during six 
years, by the French, was restored in 1559 ; and 
agnaUsed his ducal reign by attempting, at the 
instigation of the Pope, to convert the Protestants 
in his dominions, including many Waldenses, by 
force of arms : but their resistance was so formi- 
daMe that he was compelled to grant them pri- 
vileges. 

The peace of Utrecht, in 1713, added Sidly to 
Savoy; but^ seven years afterwards, that island was 
changed for Sardinia, which gave a name to the 
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monarcliy. The same ancient family continued to 
reign till the French revolution hroke up the Sar- 
dinian power, and the king was compelled, in 179EV 
to cede all bis continental dominions to France. 

The final downfoll of Buonaparte, in 1815, re- 
stored to Victor Emanuel I. the possessions of his 
aucestore ; and the Congress of Vienna, anxious to 
strengthen the king of Sardinia, as the guardian of 
the passes of the Alps, added Genoa to the mo- 
narchy ; which now consists of that duchy, Savoy, 
I^edmont^ Montserrat, part of the Milanese terri- 
tory, and the island of Sardinia. 

The restoration did nothing to improve either 
the liberties, or the rehgion, of this countiy. Vic- 
tor Emanuel re-estabhshed the old constitntion, and 
the Jesuits ; and instituted a rigid censorship of 
the press. After the civil troubles of 1821, which 
issued in the abdication of Emanuel, in favour of 
his brother Charles Felix, and in the prevalence of 
Austrian politics, fresh power was given to the 
Jesuits; and more vigorous attempts than ever 
were made to put down the principles of free- 
dom. In 1825, the works of Schiller, Wieland, 
and Gothe, were proscribed from the Sardinian 
dominions. A royal decree sealed the fount^ns of 
knowledge from the' people, by prohibiting any one 
who did not possess property to a certain amount, 
from studying at the university ;— and even from 
learning to read or write I In 1831, the a 
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Charles Felix, fitter for the dark ages than for the 
mneteenth century, left the sceptre to his suc- 
cessor. 

Iq January 1334, the tranquillity of Savoy, and 
of some parts of Switzerland, was disturbed by a 
daring attempt to create a revolution in the Sar- 
dinian dominions, — made by a body of four or five 
hundred Poles, who bad left France, and taken up 
their abode in the canton of Bern, where they bad 
been hospitably received. They gradually with- 
drew to the lake of Geneva; and, entering Savoy, 
publicly announced that the ' great day of Savop" 
was come, and the time for overturning the throne 
of Charles-Albert, the reigning Duke, and King of 
Sardinia. They promised ' liberty, equality, and 
fraternity' to all ; but the Savoyards remaned un- 
moved. 

Some manifestations of sympathy were shown to- 
wards the Poles, by the populace of Geneva ; and 
after many angry altercations between some of the 
Swiss cantons, respecting the manner in which 
these refugees were to be disposed of, Bern con- 
sented to receive them again, on condition that 
Geneva, and the Pays de Vaud, should join in de- 
fraying the expense of their m^ntenance. Austria, 
Prussia, and the German Diet, united with the 
Sardinian government, in remonstrating with the 
Swiss, in consequence of their allowing the peace of 
neighbouring states to be disturbed by armed refii- 
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gees, to K4iom they had given an asylum ; and the 
Caatons j^edged themselves, for the fiitnre, to ba- ^ 
nish irom their territories all such violators of the 
peace of nations, and to prevent their return. 

In the r^i^ooB stale of Savoy, there is little to 
dieer the Christian ptdlanthTopist. The country 
is still very much under the influence of the Rtmush 
priesthood, who are here found in great numbers ; 
BO tiiat popeiy is on all sides triumphant; aiMl 
tome of the noblest and most stupendous monu- 
ments of the Oeator's power stand amidst soper- 
stttion, the deepest and moat enslaving. Those 
efforts to promote the eternal interests of men, 
whtd), in Fiance, Belgium, Germany, and many 
parts of Switaerland, may be carried on in open 
day, here, find no place; or must carefully seek 
the shade ; as they cannot be made without con- 
^erable risk. 
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LETTER XVI. 



Lake of Geneva, and the Jura manutami— The city — Adminiatra- 
tion of the Eucbarist in the Cathedral — Magnificent viewi — 
Library of the Acadeiny— MuBenm — The Calhadral — Calvin — 
TUHineui — Voltaire — Circle of Light — Centeniuy of the B«for- 
Biation, Anguat 1835— -Chmch of GeneTa — Secederij EgliEo 
da T^Dtoieiiage — Soci^ti Eruig^tique — Religious lostitutiona 
—^Genevan history. 



My dear Friesd ; — After exchanging the domi- 
nions of the King of Sardinia, for the territory of 
1^ renowned Swiss republic of Geneva, we conti- 
nued to descend ; till, at length, the Lake began to 
unfold its bosom, on our right ; thougb its vast ex- 
panse, and the dun bonier that surrounded it, eon' 
veyed no idea of its real beauties. The dark and 
gktomy ridge of the Jura, bdiind which the sun had 
set, formed a long line, bounding Hie horizon in 
f2 
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front, like a huge wall, rearing itself beyond the out- 
Btretefaed sheet of water, which it almost seemed to 
shadow ; and casting a deep solemnity over the whole 
scene. This mountiun-banier appears as though 
it might be designed by nature to be a monitor, to 
check the ambition of mighty France; though the 
known history of her aggrandisements, rather tends 
to clothe this vast and extended range, with images 
of the military power, and the wide dominion which 
she has possessed. 

The time appeared long before we entered the 
gate of Geneva ; but after traversing an extensive 
suburb, through which omnibuses, like ours in 
London, were continually rolhng, we passed the 
observatory and arrived at the fosse ; which, instead 
of being inundated with the waters of the lake, and 
'indicating war, is now laid out in gardens; — an 
agreeable emblem of the profound peace that has, 
happily, ao long prevailed. The general aspect of 
the town, which contains about thirty thousand in- 
habitants, is not very prepossessing, on entering it 
from Savoy. It is in general closely built ; and is 
of no great extent. The main street^ which is not 
&r from the border of the lake, has an awkward and 
confined appearance, in consequence of the very 
high and projecting rook of the houses; and the 
ranges of mean little shops and sheds which are built 
out in the street, have an effect somewhat hke rows 
of shambles. The chimneys, from their estreme 
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crookedness and irregularity, have a very grotesqufe 
appearance. 

From the principal street, several other mean 
ones branch out to the upper parts of the town, up 
a steep acchvity, leading to the Cathedral, the 
Academy, and the Town-hall. Towardsthe west and 
south, are many superior buildings, comprising ter- 
races and handsome houses ; and particularly one 
vide, and noble, new street, of no great length, 
but containing some very good shops, quite in mo- 
dem style ,' and having, at one extremity, a hand- 
some new market, and at the other, a museum 
founded by M. Rath, where is a small, hut pleasing 
coUectiou of paintings and statuary. 

The town was so full, chiefly in consequence of 
the cholera having broken out iu Italy, that we drove 
about for a long time from one hotel to another, in 
v^n seeking accommodation; which we, at last, 
found, to our satis&cdon, at the new HStel du Nord, 
on the north side of the lake; and near one of those 
delightful public walks which adorn this city. In 
crossing the water, over the spadous bridge, at the 
point where the deep blue waters of the Rhone 
emerge rapidly and unmingled, from the lake, an 
extensive range of lofty and magnificent buildings 
presents itself; the most conspicuous of which is 
the immense and splendid H6tel des Bergues. At 
the head of the lake, the operation of washing linen 
is carried on to a great extent ; and the industrious 
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laundresses attribute no inconsiderable purifying 
virtue to the waters of the Rhone. 

The general aspect of the population of Geneva 
would convey to the passing stranger, the impres- 
sion that great public order and decorum reignet^ 
and that the manners of the people were domestic 
Though games of hazard are sud to be much prac- 
tised in the co^e^iouses, early hours seem to be 
observed. 

The next day was Sunday, and by far the greater 
part of the shops were shut. At the cathedral, 
whoae walls once resounded with the voice of Calvin, 
the administration of the Lord's supper took place. 
The church was crowded: two clergymen stood 
under the pulpit, and two at a station opposite to 
them, on the other side the nave. The congrega^ 
tion, in genera], appeared to receive the sacred 
symbols : they came up in two rows, one on each 
side I and first, the magistrates, before whom, in 
a very showy dress, walked a beadle. One cler- 
gyman presented to each person the bread ; , ano- 
ther the wine ; each communicant bowing to the 
clergyman as he received it, and then going for- 
ward. When the men had all passed by, the women 
came in a similar manner ; each one also bowing, 
or curtesying. It seemed to be expected that all 
should partake ; and the whole scene had too much ' 
of the appearance of a ceremony. 

It is one evil connected with religion being part 
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and parcel of the state, as it is here, that ecclesia»- 
tical discipline cannot possibly be kept pure ; ma- 
gistrates, and odiers, are, ear officio, members of the 
church, whatever be their religious character. Ad- 
missiOD to the Lord's table is almost a matter of 
course, and become a ciTil right, rather than a re- 
ligious privilege. Cases must be very marked in- 
deed, -which exclude the party ftom communion ; 
and the mass of individuals who fill up the chasm 
between the serious and spiritual Christian, — and 
those whose irreligion has taken an obvious and 
decided form, are all indiscriminately included 
within the pale of the church. 

We heard a sermon at the English chapel, which 
is within the precincts of the Hospital ; and was nu- 
merously and respectably attended. In the after- 
noon Dr. Malan'e cbapel was open, situated in bis 
garden, in the suburbs: and this venerable man 
gave a devout and interesting exposition of the 
fifty-first Psahn. The place will hold about five 
hundred persons: at the present service, which 
pre(%ded the Lord's supper, the attendance was 
conmderable. 

On exploring the town, on the following day, 
we found it to be surrounded hy very beautiful 
and extensive promenades, reaching along the ram- 
parts. These walks exhibit great variety, and 
some of them are joined by suspension bridges 
over the foaaes. From some parts of the nuo- 
P arts, the buildings on the west, loftily rising u 
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a kind of amphitheatre, and crowned by the vener- 
able towers of the cathedral, have a very striking 
effect ; and from Tarious points in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, the views are singularly sublime 
and picturesque— comprising the lovely lake, ap- 
pearing like a vast mirror, exquisitely bordered 
with pastures, villas, and umbrageous foliage ; the 
Jura mountains, forming a boundary line of impos- 
ing grandeur on the west ; and towards the south 
and east, the white rocke of the Saleve, — the Mole, 
the Brezon, the needle of Varens, and other moun- 
tains; and, at the distance of fifty miles, the 
towering masses of Mont Blanc. We observed, 
during our stay at Geneva, that, sometimes, even 
when a white line of clouds belted the whole chain 
of the neighbouring Jura, the mighty barrier of the 
Savoy Alps distinctly presented the huge outline 
of its vast fields of snow, far above the horizon. 

Having availed ourselves of an introduction to a 
reddent of Geneva, we obtained admission to the 
Library of the Academy, cont^ning about fifty 
thousand volumes, which was courteously shown 
by one of the Pastors. There are, here, some 
curious old paintings irom the Romish times, in 
one of which it was amusing to see a piece of New 
Testament History painted with the scenery around 
Geneva, and adorned with the Mole, and other 
neighbouring mountmns. The Ubrary is hung 
with a fine collection of portraits, including those 
of several of the Reformers, and a painting of 
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Bonnivard, the pmoner of Chillon : there are also 
some beautdfully LQuminated manuscripts, some 
sermons of St Aagustm, written on papyrus, a 
fragment of the tablet, or memorandum-book of 
Philip the Fair of France, in wood, and covered 
with wax, like those of the Romans; and some 
autograph letters of Viret, and of Calvin, having 
the seals still affixed to them. 

The collections of natural history are numerous, 
this branch of science being apparently a favourite 
pursuit at Geneva. In the Museum of the Aca^ 
demy inay be noticed a butterfly measuring nine 
inches and a quarter across the wings; One re- 
markable curiosity, here, is a circular piece of an. 
tique silver plate, found in the bed of the Arve, and 
supposed by some to be a Roman shield, for which, 
however, it appears too smalL 

The cathedral is a Gothic edifice, of no great 
extent; and is inbarmoniously finished at the west 
end, with a Corinthian portico, in imitation of that 
of theRotondoatRome. In the time of the Romans, 
who subdued the Allobrogea, the ancient inhabitants 
of the shores of the Lake Lemanus, a temple to the 
sun is supposed to have occupied the site of this 
church. We obttuned an interesting view of the 
immediate neighbourhood from one of the towers ; 
but the clouds, which had, for a day or two, been 
acciunulating, had by this time gathered tJ3o much 
to allow of & very exten^ve prospect. 

F 5 
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The interior of the church has a fine appearance, 
(hotigb it is not very large. The lowest windows 
of stained glass, in the choir, are ancient; but all 
the rest, which have a very pleasing effect, were 
added on the occasion of the third centenary of the 
Reformation, the 23rd of August, 1835. On in- 
quiring whether the pulpit was the very same in 
which Calvin had preached, — we were informed 
that the sounding-board remained, but that the 
pulpit itself had been renewed. The tomb of the 
Duke of Rouen being shown, we asked where 
was Calvin's ? and were told there was none : nor 
could the man inform us where he was buried. 
There is no statue, no pillar, no monument, to this 
illustrious, and to use the epithet of Bi^op Hors- 
ley, who differed from him in bis theology, this 
' venerable' Reformer. 

Calvin was the founder of the presbyterian form 
of church government, here, and the instrument of 
giving organisation to the doctrines (tf the Refor- 
mation. William Farel, however, and Peter Viret, 
had the honour of first preaching them in this 
city, three or four years before the persecution of 
the Protestants under Francis I. drove Calvin, 
hither, from Noyon, in France. It is to be re- 
gretted, indeed, that Calvin did - not, as is but too 
evident from the melancholy aflair of Servetus, 
understand the true principles of religious hberty- 
B ut this was a period when men, emerging from the 
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gloom and the bigotry of popery, carried with them 
* lai^e portion of its darknees into the li^L Cal- 
vin, however, liberally promoted that attention to 
learning, which has since tended to deliver mankind 
from all tyranny over conscience; and he persuaded 
the civilgovemment to estabUsh the public academy. 

Geneva, and its neighbourhood, have also been 
remarkable for men of a very different character. 
It was in 1750, that Rousseau first appeared on 
the stage of literature ; some years afterwards, be 
returned to Geneva, his native city, to broach his 
infidel opinions, in his discourse on the ' Causes of 
the Inequality among Men,' and on the 'Origin 
of Society.' In 1755, Voltaire retired to this 
place, to spread around him a similar deleterious 
moral atmosphere, for full twenty years. He after- 
wards converted the castle of Femey, in this 
neighbourhood, situated within view of all that is 
sublime and beautiful in nature, into the court and 
temple of infidelity ; where, as its monarch and 
high-priest, for eleven years, he burnt incense to 
his own vanity, and received the adulation of the 
learned and the great, the embassies of crowned 
heads, and the homage of the simple. 

It is appalling to contemplate the moral poison 
which these two apostles of infidelity have been 
the means of diffusing !• The brilliancy of their 

* Voltaire, d'Alembert, and Rousseau, as is eTideat irom 
Mme of tbair letten, exulted in the [irogress of iBlitudinariBiiisia 
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genius, to the view of every correct mind, waa but 
the glare of a noxious vapour ; like the ignis fatutis 

tmorg tbe clergy of GenevB ; which the iaflueoce of those men 
nnqueatiatiabtf contributed to promots; and whicb Btill. to a 
great eitont, remains— While at GenevB, I met with a aennoD 
delireted on the Slat of August, 1735, on occasion of the second 
cenlensij of the Reformation, before the ahore two malignant 
stara had combined with other causes, to shed so baleful an influ< 
ence over tbis once faithful citj ; and while, as yet, Geneva bad 
not given up tbst attachment to tbe doctrines of tbe Reformation, 
which, for tbe first two centuries, she cherished, Tbis diaconrse 
waa preached in the cathedral, b; Aotoine Ma-jrice, Poator, and 
Professor of Theology. 

The following sentence is translated from the preface, which ia 
addressed to the ' Venerable Compsny of Pastors and Professors 
of the Church and Academy of Geaera.' ' Ma; our endearourl 
' please Jeans Chriat our master, contribute to advaace his reign, 
' and bring down on ui, and on out labours, his blessing !' 

In the sermon itself, are the following sentiments : — ' The rail 
' which formerly covered the doctrine of grace, has been taken 
' Hway by the Spirit, the author of the Gospel.' — ' In working thia 
' l&aTrel of the Relbrmalion, God made use of second causes; 
' and we ought not to despise, or fot^et them Such were those 
' great men who had tbe courage to come and preach among ua 
• the pore gospel ; and in particular, a Farel, whom grace made 
' use of to found this churcb ; and a Calvin, to whom it owes ila 
' completion. Lovely names, which will always he dear to Ge- 

■ nevan bearts who shall value truth and liberty '.' 

• It ia from God alone, and from bis word that we receive 

■ laws in religion. - Our Creator, our Redeemer, to whom nature 
' and grace have already subjected na, is now the sole r^nUlor 
' of our Mtb.' — ' 1 will never acknowledge any other head, any 
' other monarch of the church, than tbe Son of God ; nor any otber 
' centre of unity than hia gospel. O how sweet, bow glorious, 
' for oa not to have to annoonce anytbing but tbe oracles of God*; 
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which allures the traveller to some quagmire of 
destruction. These men, by their personal influ- 
ence, and their writings, had so prepared the next 
generation for admitting the worst principles which 
were blended in the French Revolution, that in 
1791, a society styling themselves the 'Circle of 
Light,' were quite prepared to sacrifice their coun- 
try's freedom and religion, to democracy and 
atheism ; till, after successive convulsions, attended 
with all the horrors of revolution, (Jeneva in 1798 

to Bcknowled^ no other msater tbui his Son ; do otlier rale of 

)ur ftith Ihsn bis word ! O bappy, glorious liberty '.' 

' We bare to teach a very pure religion ; let us preacb it in its 

' purity : let us combat with cograge, error, and vice. la it not 

le that ire are called to liberty, when Chriatisaity baa tbus 

■ been reetored to its simplicity, and its uaturul purity ; — wbeo it 
is prOTsd tbat those »bo die in tbe IjOrd are thoroughly happy ; 

■ that they rest from tbeir labourg; that (hey are received into tbe 
m of Abraham ; that tbey are with their Saviour in paradiae ! 

' Sacred epirits who minister rouad the throne of God, and who 
ire employed for the happioeas of tbe faithful, know what are 
now our purposes 1 — let all creatures learn bow much this churcb 
iwes to her Redeemer !' 

■ Soverei^ master and legislator of the world, who koowest 
our works, and who wilt one day judge ns ! great and eternally 

■ Meaaed God, — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, — we vow by tby 
' holy name, (□ submit to tby retribution, if we violate this oath I 
• freed by (hy power, we will be faithful to thee unto death. 
' Nothing shall ever cause us to abandon thy (ruth ; thy word shall 
' be our only guide.' — Senam lur le Jubili de la Reformation dt 
la BipiMiqut dt Gmiiie, primonci a Si. Pitrrt, U Dimanche, SI 
dait, 1735. Par Antoint Mjurici, Paiteur, tt Pro/aaur dt 
Thiflogil. 
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lost her independence, and was made part of the 
French Republic. In 1814 the overthrow of the 
gigantic power of France, and of its warlike ruler, 
restored this little state to its ancient laws and 
freedom. 

Some inhabitants of Geneva who take a deep in- 
terest in the cause of the Reformed doctrines, 
stated that the late centenary, held August 23rd, 
1835, previously to our arrival, was celebrated by 
three parties,— the National Church ; the members 
of the Societe Evangelique, who meet for worship 
in the Oratory ; and those of the Eglise du Te- 
moignage, or 'Church of the Testimony,' consisting 
of the friends of Dr. Malan, who was first ejected 
from the Gfenevan establishment. 

The respective services were so arranged as 
not to interfere with each other ; but the separate 
bodies did not, during the festival, unite in com- 
mon under one roof. Indeed those whose hearts 
were alive to the good which, it was hoped, might 
result from the celebration, expected more than 
was realised. 

The ' Venerable Company of Pastors,' as men 
of character and learning wield a great influence 
over the public mind ; and everything relating to 
this festival was under their control, in connexion 
with the magistracy, who acted with them : but the 
general tone of religion, in this celebrated little 
Republic, may be easily inferred from the manner 
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in which the Reformation, which took place here, 
in 1535, was recently commemorated. 

On the same occasion, in 1735, it had been ex- 
pressly forbidden, by the Council of State, to dis- 
charge any kind of fire-arms, on the Sabbath-day 
which occurred during the celebration ; and a pro- 
gramme was previously read from the pulpit, ex- 
horting the people to avoid, on that ' holy day,' every 
indecent and profane demonstration of joy: — but 
Sabbath evening, the 23rd of Axigust, 1835, was 
ushered in by a general iUumination ; with the usual 
accompaniment of fireworks, transparencies, trium- 
phal arches, the sound of drums, and the roar of 
artillery ; and Uie whole population was poured into 
the streets. In this illumination, the Catholics, who 
have here one church, chose to unite ; probably to 
save their windows j though, from the bitterness of 
the priests, there bad been some previous appre- 
hension that disturbances might occur: but the 
authorities had prepared &tr this contingency, and 
all passed off in quietness. 

The Cathedral of St Peter was also splendidly 
illuminated, and a vocal and instrumental concert 
was given within its walls. The manner in which 
the Sabbath is observed in any place, may be re- 
garded as an exact thermometer of rehgious feel- 
ing; for the example of Christ and the apostles, 
sanctioning the use of the first day of the week for 
the purposes of public devotion, b sufficient to in- 
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duce every Christian who is in a right state of mind, 
to avoid everything that might unnecessarily in- 
terfere with the full benefit of this great privilege. 
Such a mode of employing the Sabhath as was 
adopted on the 23rd of August, 1835, and which 
was connived at, to say the least, by the clergy, could 
obviously have no other than an evil tendency on the 
religious feelings of the people. It has been but too 
justly stud that — ' Socinianism rei^n* in the church 
of Geneva :' there was, however, at least one sermon 
preached in it on the occasion, of a very different 
order, — the discourse of M. Diodati, who faithfully 
showed that the redemption by Christ is of the es- 
sence of the doctrines of the Reformation. 

Tlie general conferences that were held on the 
22d, 24th, and 25th of August, were but little char 
racterized by the spirit that was to be desired. 
Scotland liad declined the invitation of the ' Vene- 
rable Company ;' and had accompanied her refusal 
with a dignified testimony to the truth. The Fays 
de Vaud would not formally identify itself with the 
union, unless the divinity of the Saviour were pub- 
licly recognised; and a deputation was sent from that 
canton, expressly to testify to the doctrines of the 
Reformation. America was silent, with the excep- 
tioti of Dr. Channing's nephew, a Unitarian. Evan- 
gehcal Germany was not represented ; nor was there 
one pastor firom the orthodoxy of Holland. The 
English evangelical Dissenters had no deputy. Two 
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only, of the decnded school of the Reformation, ap- 
peared from Switzerland ; and there were but very 
few evangelical pastors firom the French Protestant 
Church. 

Of the rational school, there were numbers from 
France ; and several from Germany. The sittings 
of the Assembly were held in the Church of the 
Auditory ; and the conference was composed of 
about two hundred person^ One speaker appeared 
almost in the character of the champion of natural 
religion ; but his speech was not very acceptable 
to a part of the audience ; though the Venerable 
Company seemed to adopt as their rule, — patiently 
to hear all, and to reply nothing. Doctors Ammon, 
and Rohr, from Germany, defended the rationalism 
which has there prevailed. M. GuiUebert, pastor 
and professor from Neuchatel, sought to prove that 
there were three things which modem Protestants 
can do without ; namely, confessions of faith, con- 
tinental missionaries, and religious journals ; which 
sentiment pleased the pastors of Geneva, wbo» 
through M.M. Cellerier, and Martin, gave in their 
entire adhesion to it. 

A proportion was made, on the last day of the 
conferences, to send a deputation to invite the three 
pastors of the Oratoire, M.M. Gaussen, Galland, 
and Merle, who had been disowned by the church, 
to come and take their seats in the Assembly. 
This proposal gave rise to an animated discussion ; 
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in which a noble testimony was borae to the doe- 
trines of the Reformation^ by M. Grand-Pierre of 
Paris, where he is at the head of the Evangelical 
Mission College. Mr. Hartley, minister of the 
English EjMscopal Church at Gteneya, followed, in 
the same strain of uncompromising fidelity ; giving 
an outline of the taith of the rafDnners, — or rather 
of the apostles ; and, after making some very lively 
and touching appeals to tiie audience, bewailing 
the wide departure of the Gr«ievan church, and 
Academy, from the simphcity of tbfe Gospel, —during 
which remarks be was very impatiently heard, and 
sometimes interrupted, — he concluded by a solemn 
prayer for the pastors of the tnty, aud for all Pro- 
testant churches. The debate ended, after three 
hours' discussion, by the moving of the previous 
question.* 

llie three pastors of the Oratoire have always 
announced their willingness to return to the 
bosom of the church, if the principles of the Refo^ 
mation were recognised in it ; as it is only doctrine, 
and not churcb^vemment, for which they have 
contended. Hence the onus of rejecting them 
rests entirely with the ' Pastors,' who seem to 
fear little on this point, having formerly ex- 
pelted Cesar Malan, a professor in the Academy 
and an occasional preacher, for maintaining the 
* Sea ' ArchiTN da Chriatiuiiame.' 
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doctrine of justification by feith, in the very church 
where Calvin nad so often preached it" 

A regulation, drawn up by the Pastors, still 
exists, though it has not for some time past been 
enforced, by which a written declaration is to be 
signed by every new candidate for the ministry, 
almost prombing that be will refrain from preach- 
ing on the 'divinity of Christy the operation of divine 
grace on the heart, ori^nal sin, and predestination.' 
So determined have been the attemptB to rob the 
Gospel of almost all its peculiarities, and to reduce 
it to little more than the mere echo of naturd 
relij^OQ. 

Yet the vital truths of the Christian f&ith, 
have never been wholly extinct in this tq>ostate 
church, even in the darkest hour of her history. 
There has always remained a ghmmer of promise ; 
— always some few faithful prophets who, at 
whatever worldly risk, have not bowed the knee 
to the Baal of rationalism, — either in its colder, or 
its more enthusiastic forms; nor worshipped the idol 
with the Christian mask, — but possessing the real 

* Not lopg ago, 1 yoiiDg miniater of tlie Church was BunuDoned ' 
before the ConaUtorir, forpraacliiiig tb« deitjof Jesua Cbrist : ba 
was aaked a leaaon fat his cooduct, ia thua briagiDg forward an(t- 
qaated 'and ipecalalive doctrinea ; asd haTing fumialied himself 
with sn eitnct fiom Calrin'a imrka on the eubject, he read it, M 
part of his defence, without stating who waa the author; the 
Venerable Companj, however, ' Vaew not' Calvin ; and the faith- 
ful Tonn( man waa exdaded from the cbuioh. 
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aspect, and the heart of infidelity. The defalcation 
^m the doctrines of the Gospel on die part of the 
clergy is more remarkable, because the eviuigelical 
liturgy, as drawn up by the reformers, is still in 
use. 

How true is it of the divine element of pure 
Christianity, as it was of the heaven-protected 
nation of the Hebrews, in the land of Egypt, — 
that opposition does but accelerate its growth ! 
After Dr. Malan's ejection, M. Gaussen, who was 
then connected with the Genevan church, was pro- 
nounced to he ' too zealous,' in his pastoral engage- 
ments ; for as there were no evening services in 
the churches, he had begun to hold private evening 
meetings for prayer, reading, and esbortation. He 
had done more ; — ^instead of using the ' Catechism,' 
from which almost everything that distinguishes 
Christianity had been expunged, he employed the 
Holy Scriptures, in the reli^ous instruction of 
youth. 

This departure from the general practice was 
followed, in 1831, by the institution of the 'So- 
ciete Evan^lique,' for the preaching of the Gospel 
in Geneva ; and for the accomplishment of various 
collateral religious objects. In consequence of the 
interest they took in the promotion of this society, 
and of their general character as evangeUcal, the 
Rev. Messieurs Gaussen, Galland, and Merle, were 
officially deprived of their functions, as miniBters of 
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the church ; and they became pastors of the Evan- 
gelical Society at the Oratoire. — Thus like other 
churches that have been corrupted by error, or by 
their amalgamation with die State, is the church of 
Genera destined, agunst her will, to form from her 
own bosom, the materials that shall re-act upon her 
from without, and ultimately regenerate, and re- 
store her, to more than her pristine glory. 

Though the religion of Jesus b essentially in- 
dependent of the smiles and the frowns of men, it 
is, perhaps, a good omen for the future progress, 
in Geneva, of the genuine principles of the Refor- 
mation, which have so arduous a contest to maintain 
agunst the weight of respectability, learning, and 
authority, in the clergy, — that the evangelical com- 
munity is composed of the higher class of society 
in this city ; whose influence is hkely to have the 
greatest effect on the mind of others. It was also 
stated by a gentleman who is well-acquainted with 
a]l the circumstances, that some hopes are enter- 
tained of a closer union between the SociiU Evan- 
gUique, and the Egliae du Temoignage, a eon- 
summation * devoutly to be wished for,' as union, 
particularly in the cause of truth, is strength. 

Hie Society's church will hold about a Uiousand 
people. The ministers maint^n three services on 
the Sabbath, two in French, and one in German ; 
besides one service in each language, during the 
week. There are also socia), and missionary prayer- 
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meetings ; and the Sodety, in addition to the original 
object, — evangelical preaching in GeiWTa, — patro- 
nises a system of oolporiage, or the sale of the Scrip- 
tures on very low terms, by {^ous young men, who 
are called colportettre or hawkers ; but T»iiose office 
it is, not only to sell, but also to explain, and to 
rectmunend the sacred volume. Much good, t^re 
is reason to believe, has been effected by means of 
this system, through Genevese agency, in France. 

TTiere is also a ' Comity d'BvangeUsaticm,' for 
the espedal purpose of promoting the {Hunching 
of the Gospel in that destitute country. The 
Society, moreover, takes a deep interest in the 
cause <^ missions in general, and in the distribu- 
tion of evangelical tracts : it, also, supports Sab- 
bath, and in&nt schools. For the purpose of re- 
generating divinity, and training up a ministry that 
shall be free from the Unitarian rationalism, and 
the semi-infidelity, that have, here, shed so baleful 
an influence on tlie fimntidns of public instruction, 
a Theolo^cal Institution has also been set on foot, 
by the Society. 

That some good has resulted from the testimony 
which has been borne to the truth by the Societe 
EvangeUque, is evinced, among other symptoms, 
1^ the faets,^-that one vacancy in the presbytery 
has been filled up by an evangelical dergyman, — 
and that the preaching in the established church, 
however .deficient it still is, appews to be less rfe- 
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eidedltf contrary to the gospel than heretofore. The 
friends of evangelical truth in Geneva, consider 
that, in this Canton, rehgion is in a state of tran- 
^tion, and of certain progress, towards the doctrines 
of the Reformation. 

The history of Geneva testifies that, like other 
border cities, it has experienced its share of change. 
Julius Ccesar established, here, a military station ; 
and the town was repeatedly destroyed by fire, in 
the conflicts between the Romans and the neigh> 
bouring nations. 

In the beginning of the fifth century, this city 
was the capital of the Burgundians. It subse- 
quently came under the Frankiefa dominion ; and, 
in 10S2, was united to the German empire. At a 
later period, it was a perpetual source of contest 
between the House of Savoy, and its own Counts, 
t^ Prince Bishops, till 1526, the date of the rise 
of its independence. The dukes of Savoy made a 
last and unsuccessful attempt to enslave Geneva in 
1602 ; but they did not formally acknowledge its 
independence till 1754. After this period, intestine 
ctnmnotions agitated this little commonwealth, at 
kitervals, till, in 1798, it was occupied by the 
French, whose power over it fell with Bonaparte. 

Smce the R^ormation, Geneva has become a 
seat of learning. It is, at present, celebrated for the 
intellectual tone of its soeie^, and the excellence 
of its system of education. In the Academy are 
upwards of twenty professors. 
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LETTER XVII. 



Tbe Lake of GeasTa — Jerome Bonapirte— LaiuaoDe — Cibboa-^ 
Head of the L»ke— Cutis of Chilloa— Roussmut— Vevsj— 

Quadreanial fSM — Edmuad Ludlow — Biille — Frejbui^; — The 
CHthedral — Rominism — Libertji Ukeu with Scripture — Tbe 
HenaitBge— The Snapeniion Bridge — Eitrnordiuary SituBtion 
of Frejbut^ — Hiitare of Luiguagea — Alsmumi, and Franks^ 
Road to Bern — Costume — Bern — Its boutj — Cuhedral — 
Bears — Araeual — Public Building! — Road to Soleure — CapU' 
chin fiiaia — Caulon of Bsni — Costume— Magnificent views of 
the Northern Chain — Laat sight of the Alps, 



My dear Friend : — On leaving Geneva, we de- 
tennined to pursue our course to Vevay, on the 
Lake ; which ia the most celebrated of all those that 
adorn the continent of Europe. It receives within its 
ample bed, the waters of forty streams, besides the 
Rhone. This, the most rapid of European rivers, 
diaduning, as it were, to mingle in tbe common reser- 
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voir, urges its onward course through the vast ex- 
panse of about forty or fifty miles, marked by the 
blue colour, and the restlessness of its ever-flowing 
tide, which issues firom the lake with a purer 
azure, and, at some distance below Geneva, meets 
the Arve, another turbulent child of glaciers. This 
stream is s^ud to contain particles of gold. When 
suddenly increased by the thaw of the icy regions 
ai the bases of Mont Blanc, the Arve sometimes 
swells the Rhone to such a degree, that it rolls 
back towards Geneva, resembling another Jordan, 
and still stniggUng to preserve the identity of its 
flood. A few leagues lower, this rapid toiTent, 
like the gloomier waters of the fabled Styx, disap- 
pears under ground, beneath the chaotic ruin of 
neighbouring mountains; &om which it agun 
emerges, to water the plains of France, to the ex- 
tent of five hundred miles. ■ 

If it could be imagined that, for one single sum- 
mer, the eternal snows and ices of Savoy were ex- 
posed to such a sun as rises on Egypt, what might 
not be the consequence I — But the sun has his 
course, and the waters have their bounds ; and so 
admirable a balance is maintained, between the eva- 
poration and the supply of the lake of Geneva, 
that it rarely rises, at the utmost, more than six 
feet above iis ordinary level, though it is so im- 
mediately connected with the innumerable and 
enormous storehouses of the Alpine gnlfs of ire ; 

VOL. ir. ■ a 
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which have only to be unlocked by a permaneot 
change of temperature, in order to drown the whole 
valley of the Arve, from the Jura wall to the Savoy 
chun of Alps. 

The form of the lake b a rude segment of a 
circle, of which the convex side is northward ; the 
greatest breadth being about nine miles. It con- 
tinually dimtmebes towards Villeueuve on the east, 
where it receives the Rhone; also towards Ge- 
neva, which is situate at its south-western point 
On the Savoy side of this classic lake, are the 
Sal^ve mountains, which overlook the city, to the 
height of about three thousand feet; and to the 
soutli-east, are seen various pyramids, heads, and 
needles, — all surmounted by Mont Blauc, which, 
at the distance of fifty miles, was distinctly visible 
while we were at Geneva. The surfJEices of the 
calcareous Saleve mountains are bestrewed with 
huge isolated fragments of granite, the hierogly- 
phic memorials, as it were, of some vast, but un- 
known convulsion of nature, that would seem to 
have brought them, at some period, &om the pri- 
mitive Alps. 

The sublime back-ground of the lake is graced 
and relieved by the smihng verdure, the human 
habitations, the vineyards, and the orchards, which 
border the waters ; and by tbe grassy ridges which, 
in some parts, rise out of its bosom. The side of 
the Pays de Vaud, by its picturesque beauty, and 
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high cultiTation, claims to be the garden of Swit- 
zerland: but on the morning when we were to 
view this scene from the lake, the riuD fell heavily, 
and continued, more or less, during greater part of 
the forenoon ; so that we lost much of the cbarms 
of this interesting region. 

Notwithstanding the distance, — in calm wea- 
ther, and a favourable light, Moot Blanc may he 
seen reflected from the bosom of the lake ; but, 
now, the Savoy Alps, and even the Jura chain were 
wholly obliterated; and the white Sal^ve moun- 
tains, to the south of Geneva, presented a singu- 
larly wild appearance, their surface being dimmed 
by mist, and by continually driving clouds. The 
city^ with its towers, and lofty buildings, rose be- 
tween the lake and these mountains, which formed, 
in the back-ground, a gloomy and magnificent kind 
of amphitheatre. 

The rain did not prevent us &om perceiving 
that we were passing between two coasts, which, in 
fine weather, must be enchantingly beautiful; each 
hank beii^ adorned with elegant villas and lovely 
gardens. The ' Leman' steam-boat is fitted up with 
comfort and elegance; but our party found the 
motion of the vessel exceedingly disagreeable, as 
the water was extremely rough ; so that this sail 
was much more like a sea-voyage, than that which 
we had experienced from London to Oatend; 
arising from our having to oppose the rapid torrent 
o2 
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of ihe Rhone, which now had a remarkably blue 
appearance. 

In about three hours, the rain ceased, and the 
sinning of the sun invited all to the deck ; when it 
proved that we had no less distinguished a person 
on board than Jerome Bonaparte, once king of 
the ephemeral monarchy of Westphalia, which was 
formed by the great conqueror, out of Hesse- 
Cassel, Hanover, Brunswick, and the Prussian 
territories west of the Elbe. Jerome is a thin 
man, of the middle size ; and some of the voyagers 
were struck with the likeness of his profile to that 
given of his brother Napoleon, whom he has been 
thought much to resemble. He commanded a 
large division of the French army, at Waterloo, 
where he made the first charge against the allied 
forces ; and he is said to have possessed greater 
military talents than any of Napoleon's other bro- 
thers. He has the appearance of an amiable man, 
and his reserved manner, and avoidance of the 
company on board, conveyed the impression of 
being rather the result of a consdousness that be 
was marked and observed, than of any aristocratic 
pride. His secretary accompanied him ; and on 
leaving the vessel at Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, 
they both got into the same boat with the other 



The wife of Jerome, the Princesse de Montfort, 
sister of the king of Wurtemberg, elicited from 
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Napoleon, when at St Helena, the following 
eulogy, for her fidelity to her husband, when the 
changing ilestinies of the continent, dissolyed the 
evanescent monarchy of Westphalia, and Jerome 
ceased to be a king. ■ There exists a noble tes- 
timony in favour of Jeroine ; I mean, the love with 
which he has inspired his wife. The conduct of 
this woman, when, after my fall, her father, that 
terrible king of Wiirtemberg, that despotic and 
cruel man, sought to divorce her from him, is ad- 
mirable. That princess has with her own hands 
engraven her name on the tablets of history.' 

Jerome succeeded, it is said, in securing to him- 
self, as the fruit of bis elevation, an ample re- 
venue, amidst the vtreck of those many unsubstan'^ 
tial thrones, which, like fairy creations, arose at 
the nod of the mighty conqueror, only to "melt 
away, and perish, with his own chan^ng fortunes. 
The ex-king would certfunly not strike any one, as 
at all wearing an air of gloomy disappointment, or 
mortified pride; and for aught that appeared te 
the contrary, he may be not less happy, — pro- 
bably much more so, — with his private station, his 
Mthfiil wife, his single attendant, and bis &ivourite 
white dog, than when he was receiving the bought 
homage of time-serving courtiers, on a throne 
which he must have sometimes felt was precarious 
as the gossamer web, which a breath may tear 
asunder. 
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There was also, on board, a PrinceBS of the 
Bourbon race, with her husband and family. Of 
English there wer^ besides ourselves, but very 
few. The number of the company was about 
thirty. 

Notwithstanding the absence of the sun, — the 
luxunance of the landscape, and the numerous 
small towns and villages which presented to view 
their spires and towers, on the northern borders of 
&e lake, rendered the continually varying scenes 
suffidently interesting and picturesque to convey 
some idea of what must be their beauties under a 
smiling sky. Tlie vessel remained stiUioned, for 
some time, before I-ausanhb ; which is the capital 
of the Pays de Vaud, and is situated at a short 
distance from the shore, crowning a steep ascent 
with its cathedral, and its massy castle tower, which 
give it an antique and romantic effect 

The whole of this region is rich in Roman an- 
tiquities : it is also fraught with modem, historical, 
and biographical associations. Of the patrons and 
abettors of the hopeless system of infidelity, some 
who have attained a * bad eminence,' have redded 
on these lovely shores, as if to illustrate how great 
the contrast can be, between the beauty and 
grandeur of nature, and the ingratitude, and im- 
piety, of the himian heart I To the names of 
Voltfure, and Rousseau, most be added tiiat of 
Gibbon; who, at Lausanne, first abandoned Ro 
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maniam for the opposite extreme of scepticism; 
and rushed from the dreama of superstition, to the 
rejection of all revealed religion. 

Here, too, Gibbon retired, in 1783, to finish his 
'Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;' in 
which celebrated work he seeks to undermine the 
divine authority of Christianity, by attempting to 
prove that its astonishing triumphs, during the 
first ages, were not owing to anything miraculous 
in the facte of the gospel history, but t« mere natu- 
ral and secondary causes. This insidious attack 
drew forth several answers, including the masterly 
'Apology for Christianity,' by Dr. Watson, after- 
wards Bishop of Llandaff. 

It is mournful to reflect that a writer of Gibbon's 
acuteness, fertility, and pictorial power, should 
have laboured his splendid periods to gild the 
poisonous bait of infidelity, and to render it more 
^tractive to the youthful mind. Though it is of 
tlie nature of moral delinquency, in general, to be 
conta^us,— -its more ordinary exhibitions are com- 
monly limited, as to their influence on others, 
within a comparatively small sphere : — but the in- 
fidel writer may awaken the dormant elements 
of evil, in ten thousand he»ts, and embody what 
before eicisted only in the shape of half-formed 
thoughts, and evanescent feelings, into an or- 
ganised and systematic hostility to truth and virtue. 

By the time we reached Lausanne, the rain 
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had ceased, and the iDdustrious Oenevese em- 
ployed the afternoon in making ropes, on the deck 
of the vessel A more propitious sky, and gleams 
of sunshine, though dulnous and watery, allowed 
of advantageous views of the head of the lake, 
where it is surpassingly grand and beautiful. The 
scenery ia b«re much bolder, and more Alpine^ 
and, at the same time, more picturesque, than 
nearer to Geneva. Tlie lake becomes gradually 
narrower, and is surrounded on the north-east, 
east^ and south-east, by mountuns, some of which 
are 5,000 feet in height; promontories abruptly 
rise from the water, covered with verdure to its 
edge ; and, between Lausanne and Vevay, there is 
a rich assemblage of country-seats, garden^ and 
vineyard terraces ; forming a landscape that beau- 
tifully contrasts with the grander features wluch 
characterize the eastern extremity of the lake. 

The white walls of the castle of Chillon, ha& 
long been in sight ; but on approaching Vevay, a 
nearer view was obtained of this ancient pile, 
which, near the ingress of the Rhope, is seated 
dominant on the waters, as mbtress of the expanse ; 
rearing its towers as the representatives of other' 
days. In a dungeon of this castle, was confined 
Francois de Bonnivard,-the champion of Genevan 
independence," ag^nst the oppressions of Charles 

* BouaiTBrit laid the founcUtion or the library at Geoeva, hy 
ibagift of fail OKa books aod manuscriplH, in 1551; he is sup- 
poMd to btTO died in 1570. 
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III. Duke of Savoy. This prince endeavoured, in 
1536, to extinguish the Reformadon, tbeprintnples 
of which had recently heen estahUshed in Geneva ; 
but the inhahitauts of that city found means of 
resisting the attempt They fitted out an arma^ 
ment, for service on the lake; while their Bemese 
allies assisted them with a considerable body of 
troops: the combined forces took the castle of 
Chillon from the tyruuiical Savoyard ; and Bon- 
nivard was released by his victorious fellow-citi- 
zens, having been incarcerated during six years. 

' Like Lemnn lies by CbilloD'a vbIIb : 
A ihouBBDd feet in depth belon 
ItB massj irntera meet uid daw ; 
Tbiis much the fsthoni'd line wu teht 
From Cbillon'a maw -white battlem«it. 
Which, roand ibont, tbe ware enlhrslB; 
A double dungeon, wall uid ware 
Here made — and like a living graTe. 

Chilton I ihj prisaa ia a holy place. 
And tbf aad floor an altar — for 'twas trod 

Until hia f erj Blepi have I«A a trace 
Warn ai if thy cold patement were a aod, 
By Bonnivard 1' 

, This part of the lake of Geneva has acquired' 
additional celebrity by its being identified with the 
perverted genius of the ' self-torturing" sophist 
Rousseau, who has here l^d the scenery of his 
romance. The magnificent and exquisite blending 
of mountain, rock, • vineyard, wood, town, and 
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castle, all around the bead of the expanse, where 
the Rhone pours in its flood,— renders Meillerie, 
St Gingo, Boveret, Villeneuve, Chillon, Clarens, 
and Vevay, an assembhige of scenes, which, for 
variety and picturesque beauty, are regarded as 
unrivalled, even in Switzerland. But to a well- 
regulated mind, the wild and solemn rocks of 
Meillerie derive but a melancholy interest as the 
modem Leucate of Rousseau ; nor do the heights 
of Clarens appear more pictiweaque, by being asso- 
ciated with the poison of Ms unbelief. — It was 
probably a feeling of a similar kind that prevented 
Ferney, the residence of Voltaire, near Geneva, 
from being regarded by us with that sort of interest 
which might have induced a visit 

Between two and three hours' sail from Lau- 
sanne, brought us to Vevay; the whole voyage 
from Geneva having occupied nearly seven hours. 
There was little inducement to remiun at Vevay ; 
as the sky now resumed its cloudy aspect^ which, 
for a while, it had thrown off; and there seemed 
no prospect of fine weather for the present This 
place owes its attraction to its situation on the 
lake ; but the absence of the sun, and the prema- 
ture shadows of the evening, destroyed a great part 
of that effect, arising from light and shade, on 
which the charm of mountain-scenery so much 
depends. 

Vevay is r^narkable for one of those local ob- 
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'servances, which seem to point back to the transitioa 
of a country from heathenism to Christianity. 
Here, the labourers, of the corn-fields, and of the 
vineyards, have been accustomed to celebrate a 
festival, every four years, with a strange medley of 
ceremonies, — borrowed partly from paganism, 
partly from the Old Testament history, and partly 
from popery: — for in a grand procession, are seen 
mingling with each other, the patriarch Noah, with 
his ark ; a Romish bishop ; a Bacchus, surrounded 
by his Maenades, and Satyrs ; SUenus seated on an 
ass ; and Ceres in her car, wearing a coronet of 
wheatsfaeaves;— also tripods, altars, victims with 
gilt horns, — and the like : this scene is accom- 
panied with an immense concourse of people.* 

Here lies buried in the catliedral, Edmund 
Ludlow, one of the judges of the unfortunate 
Charles I., and a man who, whatever may be 
thought of his principles as a dedded' republican, 
at least merited the praise of con^tency,— not 
always due to politicians ; for he equally opposed 
the tyranny of Charles, and the ambition of Crom- 
well At the Restoration, he retired to Vevay, 
where he received protection ; and at the Revolu- 
tion under William of Orange, to whom his mili- 
tary talents recommended him, he returned to 
England; but being obnoxious to ^e House of 
Commons, in consequence of the part he had 
• See Ebel'g Guide, 1810, p. KM. 
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acted in bringing Charles to the block, he was 
compelled once more to take refuge at Vevay, 
where he ended bia days in 1693. 

In those parts of Switzerland where dili- 
gences run, it is customary, when they are full, for 
the remuning passengers to be furnished witli 
other carriages, i^ich accompany the regular 
public conveyance, and arrive at the appointed 
destination nearly at the same moment. So many 
persons were denrous of going to Freyburg, that 
all the places in the diligence were taken ; and it 
was an hour, or more, before a considerable num- 
ber of individuals knew whether they could pro- 
ceed. Some delay was occasioned, by the time 
occupied in ascertaining whether there was a suf- 
ficient supply of horses to be had in the town, to 
furnish the vehicles that were required ; and such 
was the imperturbable indifference of the book- 
keeper, that be met, with equal san^ froid, the 
coaxing of some of the candidates, and the impa- 
tient reproaches of others ; all being equally de- 
sirous of eecuiiog accommodation. 

Our party obtained a conunodioos separate car- 
riage ; but there was a complete scramble, among 
numbers, to get conveyance, and many were left 
behind. Just as rain came on, the trun of vehicles 
started, and ascended a very steep acclivity, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the lake, and of a 
part of its mountain-scenery, the outlines of whidi 
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had an imfH^seive appearance, being surrounded 
with ihreatening clouds. The storm brooded 
heavily over the expanse, from which a white mist 
had arisen, and was hovering on the surface,— so 
as to unite with the black cloud above, to produce 
the effect of an immense, and awful pall, hanging 
solemnly over the lake, and covering the distant 
landscape. The vision was darkly sublime. 

Hie road led up a' mountain steep for several 
hours; and when the ascent commenced, MM. 
les Conducteurs, who are here important per- 
sonages, opened the doors of the vehicles, and ex- 
cli^ed descended, ordering the gentlemen to get 
out and walk, as is usual in these mountfun dis- 
tricts, whatever be the weather. So long as it was 
lights the beauties of this picturesque and romantic 
road beguiled the journey ; but before we reached 
Cb&tel St Denis, the thickening rain, and the ad- 
vancing shadows of the night, had blended all things 
in one universal gloom. 

At Biille, in the canton of Freyburg, the whole 
company in the train of velucles, stopped about 
two hours; as is common, in Switzerland, in tra- 
velling during the night. For, as the same horses 
frequently go the whole journey, it is necessary to 
give them rest, even if you have not to awtut the 
arrival of some diligence from another part of the 
country. 

A comfortable inn, a plendful board, and great 
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civilit)', relieved the tedium of delay ; which was 
further beguiled by a rather amusing episode, con- 
sisting of a noisy /rocds, between a French lady 
and the host and hostess, while all the rest of the 
company sat in mute surprise. Madame had, by 
some meanB, fanded that suffident attention and 
respect had not been paid to her dignity ; and the 
landlord and landlady, who seemed to be very 
worthy, people, possessed, perhapB, somewhat of 
the independence of the Oerman innkeepers. They 
would not acknowledge any &ult; and the lady 
began to /aire Pimportante in high style, signifi- 
Cftntly insisting on her own consequence, ou their 
ignorance who she was, — and employing similar 
c<^nt arguments of gentility, — till words ran high, 
and there was no lack of eloquence on either 
side : — the announcement that all was in readiness 
for resuming the journey, put an end to this some- 
what comic scene. 

Those who travel in Switzerland, especially 
during the night, must not expect to meet with all 
the facilities which, in England, render a jouroey 
of twice the distance we had now to go, a mere 
trifle as to inconvenience, whether by night or by 
day. The carriage in which our party had been 
accommodated from Vevay, was exceedingly com- 
fortable, and quite water-proof ; but we no sooner 
took our seats to proceed from Biille, than it 
[WOTed that an exchange bad been made, by whidi 
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we were fat from being gainers ; for our present 
vehicle was in a Bomewhat crazy state, and was 
furnished only with an insufficient leathern curtain, 
which it was impossible so to hold together as 
effectually to keep out the rain. Our travelling 
tompanions were possibly no better off, as the 
exchange of carriages appeared to be general 

The whole company, consisting of about twenty- 
five persons, arrived, between five and six in the 
morning, at the very romantic city of Freyburg, 
capital of the canton ; having been twelve hours 
in performing a journey of thirty-six miles. Tlie 
weather was so wet and cold, that a good fire, at 
the H6tel dea Marckanda, was highly acceptable. 
This appears to be an ancient inn ; and on ascend- 
ing the staircase, a very curious, and well-executed 
carving of cherubim, in wood, arrests the at- 
tention. 

The situation of Freyburg gives it a character 
altogether extraordinary ; part of the city being built 
on the steep slopes of an elevated ridge of Band-stone 
rocks, and part on a plain, on the banks of the 
river Saane, or Sarine. Many of the buildings 
project over an abrupt predpice ; and in one place, 
the houses are below the pavement of a street 
which runs above them. The effect of the fortifica- 
tions is most picturesque; they conrast of faigh 
walls, and antique towers ', and enclose a circuit of 
about four miles; in which are rocks, meadows, 
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gardes, and orchards, besides the town itself. 
The streets of a place so curiously situated must 
necessarily be irregular, and many of them are 
steep; but they are generally of considerable 
width, and clean ; and some of them terminate in 
agreeable open areas. The bouses are rather 
neatly biiilt of the grey sand-stone of the vitnnity, 
rising above each other, according to the inequality 
of the ground. In the streets are many public 
fbuntidns. 

The churches, and numerous other buildings, 
which dther have been, of are still used as reli- 
gious houses, give the town the appearance of 
being the stronghold of popery ; and there are 
many schools, in which the young are instructed 
in the principles of Romanism, which reigns power- 
fully in this canton. A few branches of manufac- 
ture are here carried on, and the population is 
about 8K thousand ; but, for a place of importance, 
the town has rather a lifeless air. 

The cathedral is a very handsome gothic struc- 
ture; with a tower, the loftiest^ and containing the 
finest ring of bells in Switzerland. Its height is, 
three hundred and fifty-six feet ; and its architec- 
ture somewhat resembles that of the tower of St. 
Dunstan's in the west, in London. The exterior 
has a very fresh appearance, and must have been 
recently renovated. 

On approaching the entrance of this church, the 
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traveller is at once unequivocally apprised that the 
edifice which he is about to enter is RomiEh. Over 
the great western door, is a strange sculpture, of 
which the subject is the general judgment. It 
contains one of those profane exhibitions, which 
are both disgusting to taste, and revolting to all 
correct religious feeling, — the representation of 
God the Father, as an old man. This central 
figure is surrounded by sunts and angels, not 
omitting mitred ecclesiastics, — the whole group 
forming the celestial company. Elsewhere, is the 
infernal band; and among the odd figures com- 
posing it, is one resembling the Egyptian god 
Anubis, having a human body, and a dog's face, 
and employed in carrying a basket full of children 
to hell : by such methods does the church of Rome 
work on the imagination of her votaries t 

It cannot foil to be remarked by the observant 
traveller in Catholic countries, that in such represen- 
tations as these, priests are always brought forward 
as having a foremost place of influence and power. 
In a church which we somewhere entered, was a 
painting of purgatory, in which miserable creatures, 
tortured in a fiery abyss, were represented as hold- 
ing up their hands, with imploring looks, to mitred 
priests, who are seen on the clouds above, in the 
attitude of prayer to a lamb with a cross on its 
shoulder: the blood &om the side of the lamb 
streams on the flames, which are thus damped, at 
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the intercession of the priests; and angels with 
benevolent smiles are stretching forth their hands, 
snd hfting the tormented wretches out of the 
scorching gulf! Among these, infants are in- 
duded :— rwhat a picture to a mother's eye I It is 
difScult, in beholding such scenes, not to feel the 
force of Milton's remark respecting the popish 
mitre — tliat it seems to resemble the stamp and 
impress of the ' cloven foot.' 

What is there t^t is appalling to the imagina- 
tion, and to the sense, which the church of Rome, 
in the plentitude of her power, has not resorted 
to, — in order to overawe the minds of her votaries, 
and to deter them from all freedom of inquiry, — 
and, as ^ as possible, even from the sacred and 
hidden liberty of thought I Tlie rack, the boot, 
the scourge, the flames, have each been employed 
to make its appeal to what is felt by mankind, 
in general, to be the greatest of all evils — bodily 
pain: — and what artifices have not been used to 
^islave the mind itself? Could all the secrets of 
the convent, and of the dungeon, be unfolded, 
during the disastrous millennium, when popery 
reigned almost triumphant over Europe, what 
horrors might not be proved to have been added 
to solitary confinement^ by terrifying the imagina- 
tion of the suspected heretic, with pretended su- 
pernatural voices, ghasUy apparitions, and infernal 
visions ? 
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ProteBtaatiam herself, unhappily, is not guiltless 
of the crime of persecution, though the catalogue of 
her cruelties may neither be so black, nor so inge- 
niously varied as that of Rome : so far, however, 
as she endeavours either to force or to. bribe the 
unwilling homage of the infidel, by pains, penal- 
ties, or privileges, — or to wring from the Catholic 
the money which he hates to ^ve, — she herself 
does but tread in the footsteps of the ' Man of 
Sin ^ and becomes but an example of the traus- 
migratioD of the spirit of Rome, into a new form, 
with another name. 

The cathedral of Freyburg is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas ; and among the instructive exhibitions 
of popery which are presented to view at the en- 
trance, is an inscription in which the liberty has 
been taken of substituting the word Nieolat for 
David. This occurs in a quotation from 2 Kings, 
xix. 34, in which passage, Jehovah promises to 
protect Jerusalem against the army of Sennas 
dierib. The Freyburg verwon is the follovring : 
For I will defend this city, to save U, for nUne 
own sake, and for my servant Nicolas'a sake.* 

An elegantly carved stone pulpit adorns this 
church, the interior of which, however, does not 
fulfil the promise of the exterior. Here, as elser 
where, everything seemed to indicate the full sway 

* ' Protegam hniic urbem, et ulvibo etm, propter NkolBam 
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of superstition : aud some poor people were eomiog 
along the aisle with vessels of ' holy water ;' — which 
is supposed to be of great efficacy in cases of 



In hopes of sufficiently f^r weather, arrange* 
ments were made for our Tisitiug the celebrated 
Hermitage^ which is distant from Freyburg about 
three mites ; but the rain which afterwards fell for 
'some hours, in torrents, prereuted this excursion. 
The Hermitage consists of a church, with a steeple 
eighty feet high, a convent, a sacristy, and add!'- 
tional apartments, — all elaborately excavated from 
the sand-stone rock, -by the hermit and his do- 
mestic, who were employed in this work for twenty- 
five years. 

The annals of Romanism furnish astonishing 
monuments of the energy of which perverted reli- 
gious prindple is' capable — witness the cathedrals 
of Europe. Happy did he think himself who, 
amidst assembled crowds, laid the foundation stone 
of one of these massy piles; happy were Ma 
posterity in carrying on a work which was thought 
to merit the divine favour for all that were engaged 
in it ; and happier still did he deem himself,' who 
saw the mighty fobric lift its gorgeous pinnacles to 
the skies, and who first trod in solemn procession 
beneath its vaulted roo^ and traversed its pillared 
usles— tinged with the glorious hues of its storied 
windows, which transmitteti all the dyes of hea- ' 
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ven, to delight the eye, and to charm the ima- 
gination, — while the whole surrounding country 
would he preEent to celebrate the memorahle day, 
and to load with praise the men who, whether 
living or dead, had purchased an eternity of bliss 
by their benehctions to the church. 

Whatever gratification of taate may be derived 
from contemplating the beauties of architecture, it 
is panful to reflect — to how great an extent these 
splendid monuments of human labour and genius, 
orif^nated in the attempt to find an opiate to con- 
sdence, and an atonement for crime; while the 
grand cathoUcon for human guilt, and the grand 
instrument of human purification, the cross of 
Christ, was sunk into a mystic ceremony. Among 
other examples of the attempt to purchase impu- 
nity, by means of human merit, are the monas- 
teries, and cathedrals, that have been founded by 
several of our Saxon kings. 

To beguile a thoroughly pouring morning, from 
twenty to thirty of the guests at the Hotel des Mar- 
chands hurried across the street to the cathedral, 
U> hear the organ, which is a fine one, and was 
pealing through the lusles for the amusement of the 
weather-bound travellers, and to render the morn- 
ing rather less irksome. This pastime, and the pre- 
sence of a number of Protestant foreigners, whose 
general air and manner discovered that they felt 
-no sympathy with the Romish ideas respecting' 
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consecrated pUces, did not seem in the least to in-* 
terrupt the private worship of several individuals, 
who remained kneeling before the altars. 

It admits of little doubt that the practice of 
going through the detail of individual and personal 
devotion, in public, is inconsistent with the spirit 
of our Saviour's directions with regard to private 
prayer ;* — yet it may be affirmed that, at all events, 
the Roman Catholic appears to ^ve no evidence of 
being ashamed of his religion : the outward act, at 
least, is observed, whoever may be present ; and it 
would seem that he knows little of that kind of 
compromise of his convictions to circumstances, 
which is but too common among those who bear 
the name of Protestants, and which frequently in- 
duces the neglect of religious duties, in the family, 
the social circle, or otherwise, — as a sacrifice to 
fashion, or a compliment to friends. The Catholic 
never seems afriud lest he should be thought too 
attentive to the external claims of bis religion; 
while it is no unusual thing to find strenuous 
Protestants, who are especially careful not to be- 
tray any symptoms of being in true earnest re- 
specting the solemn realities of Christianity, apart . 
from politics and worldly interest^ and who appear 
to have a greater dread of Puritanism, than of irre- 
ligion. It may be replied, indeed, that RomaniBm 
inspires false motives, and tends to produce pride, 

• Mail.Ti. 
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and an ostentatious devotion : — but, if so, surely 
the purer fiuth of Protestantism should be pro- 
fessed with more consistency, and with greater 
fidelity to its clums. 

Among the Romish institutions of Freyburg, are 
a semmary for the education of priests, and a gym- 
nasium ; also various schools for young persons of 
both sexes, who are strictly triuned under the dis- 
cipline of the Catholic religion. One of these in- 
stitutions is the fi-devani college of the Jesuits. 
This building, which is furnished with towers like 
a castle, is situated in a commanding manner, in 
the highest part of the city; — well harmonising, in 
its general appearance, with the despotic influence 
which the disciples of Ignatius Loyola have been 
enabled to exercise, through the medium of supeiv 
stitioQ, over the minds of men. 

It is not till Freyburg is seen from the Bernese 
side, near the defile of Gettern, that the traveller 
receives the full iinpression of the very unusual, 
and picturesque situation, of this interesting and 
remarkable place. The splendid Pont de Fit de 
Fer, or iron suspension-bridge, which is now the 
boast of the Freyburgers, and has been erected 
within these two years, springs from one abrupt 
rock to another, over a chasm nine hundred feet in 
width, and at the elevation of a hundred and sixty 
feet above the river Saane, which flows in the bed 
of this rocky ravine. Thus the steep and dangerous 
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acclivity, by which caniagee were before obliged 
to enter and leave Freyburg, is avoided. 

The view of the town from this side, partly 
built on a solid wall of rock, and rising in some 
places like an amphitheatre of houses, convents, and 
churches; the fortifications, following all the in- 
equalities of rock and glen, and running up and 
down the precipitous sides of the chasm which is 
immediately below the town ; the watch-towers, 
grotesquely perched, here and there, upon the 
crags; — and the whole crowned with the elegant 
cathedral-tower, loftily dominant above all, — may 
he pronounced to constitute a scene so romvitic, 
so wild, and so extraordinary, as to render Frey- 
burg one of the wonders of Switzerland. 

In Geneva, and throughout the Pays de Vaud, 
French is the vernacular tongue : but in the Can- 
ton of Freyburg there is a mixture of languages; 
and part of the population of the capital speak a 
German-French patois. At Bern the language is 
again German. The Burgundians established their 
dominion, in the fifth century, on both sides of the 
Jura, and in the territories bordering the lakes of 
Geneva and Neuch&teL In these parts, the Gallo- 
Roman dialect became vernacular, and from it 
arose successively, several varieties of the Romance, 
the Proven9al, and ultimately the French. The 
Alemanni colonised themselves eastward of the 
Aar, and either expelled, or reduced to servitude, 
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the ancient inhabitants, — till they themselves were 
subdued by the German Franks : hence the lan- 
guage of the German part of Switzerland. 

The difference of feature which obtains between 
the eastern and the western Swiss, has often been 
observed by travellers. It is supposed that in the 
marked and decided trjuts of the east, we see 
the lineaments of the ancient Alemauni ; while the 
softer and more cur\'ed outlines of the counten' 
ances of the western people, bespeak a Frankish 
origin. 

The distance from Freyburg to Bern is about 
eighteen miles. Half the way still lay through the 
Canton of Freyburg. The peasant-women of this 
province have their hiur plidted round the bead, 
and wear large straw hats, ornamented with black 
lace. The district in which the capital is situated 
appeared rich and fertile, with pastures and woods. 
The country of Gruyires, which produces the well- 
known cheese, is further southward. 

Our travelling, during this day, was at the rate 
of not more than four miles an hour. The horses 
required rest; and at a village near the border 
line of the two cantons, we obtmned a plain whole- 
some meal, with much less of fectitious cookery 
than usual, and therefore the more acceptable; for 
we had often desired such fare in vain, A poor 
old woman who served at this humble inn waited 
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on us with the greatest attentjon, uid a few unex- 
pected additional batzen, given in consideration of 
her age, seemed to excite the liveliest gratitude, 
and to make her think she could not do enough to 
repay us. 

The country continued hilly, — for Bern is ^tuated 
remarkahly high, beiug no less than 522 feet above 
the level of the lake of Geneva, or 1,700 above the sea. 
During the afternoon, the weather became lower- 
ing; black, portentous clouds crossed our road, 
and on the approach to Bern heavy storms of 
thunder and lightning played among the hills, and 
were alternately on our right and left, while we 
escaped between them. At length, Bern presented 
to view its antique towers, and its entrance orna- 
mented with the figures of two large beara, the 
ancient emblem of the dty. Over one of the inner 
gates is a huge figure of wood, somewhat in -tiie 
style of Gog and Magog at Guildhall; but the 
tradition of it we did not learn. 

This i^eeable town is delightfully embosomed 
in verdure, and is terraced roimd with the foliage 
of the banks of the Aar, which encircles a great 
part of the steep promontory on which Bern is 
built. The views from the ramparts, and the 
immediate neighbourhood, especially that from 
the terrace on which the cathedral stands above 
the bed of the Aar, — are exquisitely beautiful, 
commanding the luxuriant environs, the. extensive 
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adjacent country, and the course of the river. 
This rapid stream issues from the base of that 
stupendous granite pyramid the FlnEteraarhom, 
or dark peak of the Jar, in the Bernese Ober- 
land, between the valley of Grindelwald, and the 
Valds. The Aar, at some distance from Bern, 
takes a nortb-easterly direction ; and after vater* 
ing the cantons of Solothum, and Argau, is lost, 
witli the ReusE, and the Limmat, in the all-ab- 
sorbing Rhine. 

The general appearance of this elegant place, is 
incomparably superior to that of any other Swiss 
dty we had seen. Its prindpal streets are adorned 
witl) fountains ; and are spacious, level, well-paved, 
and uniformly built of stone, — having piazzas or 
arcades, under which the shops are ranged. If 
Geneva, or Zurich, be the Athens of Switzerland, 
Bern, for beauty, may claim to be the queen of all 
her cities. This is generally admitted. . Bern 
however is considerably inferior in population to 
Geneva: itcont^s 16,000. 

As the HStel de la Cowrorme was full, the host 
procured us excellent accommodations at a private 
house in the mam street, opposite to the inn ; from 
which our provisions were punctually brought 
This noble street must be the greater part of a 
mile in length. Perhaps the arcades are too massy 
and low, to allow sufficient light and ventilation to 
the shops ; but the effect of such extensive lines of 
hS 
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arches is undoubtedly fine ; and they give to the city 
a certun air of grandeur. Umbrellas and parasols 
must, here, be cmnparatively but little in request, 
as the shelter, both from sun and storm, Is so 
complete. 

Though there is not much appearance of com- 
merce in Bern, the new buildings and improve- 
ments which are going on in the suburbs, appear 
to indicate considerable public spirit in the inha- 
bitants, and a laudable taste for the embellishment 
of their metropolis, — the means of which are abun- 
dant, in the beautiful stone that is dug in the 
neighbourhood. On the hills and slopes around 
the town, are also found granite, and calcareous 
masses, which some ancient convulsions have pro- 
bably torn away, and conveyed to a distance, from 
their parent mountains. 

The cathedral of Bern is a handsome Gothic 
edifice, of the early part of the fifteenth century; 
and is said to have been deigned by the same 
architect who superintended the finishing of the 
Munster at Strasburg. Its steeple, which is rather 
lofty, is much admired. The interior is very 
neat, and four beauti^ stained windows adorn the 
choir, the fifth having been destroyed, as the man 
who showed the church informed us, by one of 
those storms which sometimes sweep over this ele- 
vated country, from the Oherland Alps. Another 
diurch, of modern date, is in a style that recals 
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io mind some of Queen Aone's churches in 
London. 

The Lohnbedianter," whom the traveller engages 
in this city, will not M to conduct him to the 
spot, where, according to the ancient usage, two 
living bears are kept, whose place is continually 
supplied, as they die, by others. Our guide was 
not a euffident adept in his profession, and had not 
80 far consulted his own interest as to be able to 
inform ua what was said to be the origin of this 
custom, or what conjectures were held respecting 
it : he knew that bears had been t^ere as long as 
he could remember] and that bears were there still ; 
and that was all he could tell of the matter. 

The Arsenal contained arms for sixty or eighty 
thousand men, before the French invasion, of 1798. 
Here are still to be seen several trophies of Hel- 
vetic valour, gained in defence of the country. 
There are, also, armed figiu^s of the Three Swisa ; 
and of WiUiam Tell, whose son is represented with 
the apple on his head. Here too are kept a large 
quantity of small arms, and many pieces of artil- 
lery, some of brass, and very handsome ; all being 
ready for the service of the Confederation. 

* CommiBaiouer, orgoids ; literallv Airtd urvont ; who chsi^eB 
firs, six, oceiftht Freneb {roDcafor the mamidg, ■cconUng to circun- 
alsDces. Tlie guides we met with in tbe ciiiaa ware, id general, 
much IsM to be depended on, ai to ioformatioii, than the moun- 
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The prison contuns nanufactories for the em- 
ployment of the delinquents ; who are, at the pre- 
sent time, also at work on the fortifications. The 
prisoners are classified, according to the nature of 
their offences. It is common in Switzerland for 
them to be thus engaged in labour on public 
works, — such ae roads, preparing stone for build- 
ing, and other similar objects. It has also been 
the custom in this coimtty for criminals to go to 
their labour, in chains, and with hells on the tops 
of their hats, or bonnets : we saw prisoners at 
work, two or three times ; but did not observe that 
they bad bells or chains. 

Among the public buildings in Bern, are the 
granary, the Hospital, the Town-house, and the 
Academy. The Library contains about 20,000 
volumes. There are also several scientific and 
literary sodeties. 

On applying for places in the diligence to So- 
leure, distant about eighteen tniles from Bern, we 
were accommodated, as on former occasions, with 
an excellent extra carriage. Bythis means, we 
lost the opportunity of travellii^ with two Capu- 
chin &iars, — ^young men, whose round and rubi- 
cund visages seemed to proclaim no lack what- 
ever of good cheer, or of repose of mindj and 
whose only mortification seemed to be in their 
dress. During the journey, they chatted with their 
fellow-travellers, without any appearance of re- 
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serve, and with great apparent good-humour ; and 
seemed in quite as high glee aa any of the com- 
pany. 

Not long after leaving Bern, to ascend the hill 
oa the north side, a beautiful view presented itself 
of the city, picturesquely crowning the banks 
of the Aar, and graced with the cathedral tower 
majesticaUy rising in the centre of the mass of 
builcUngs scattered over with other pinnacles and 
spires. The country was rich ; and the road ex- 
cellent, and ornamented with numerous trees. A 
few miles on, we passed Hofwyl, celebrated as the 
educational, and agricultural establishment, insti- 
tuted by M. Fellenberg. 

The canton of Bern is the most populous and 
important of the Confederacy, and its landscapes 
are regarded as exhibiting equal cultivation and 
industry with any part of Switzerland. The road 
to Solenre lay through the Aargau, or district of the 
Aar ; which river takes a drcular sweep between 
the two capitals in its course from Bern. This 
part of the canton presents a very smiling and 
fertile appearance, and the ^nn-houses have an 
air of wealth and comfort. In many places the 
system of irrigation is carried to great perfection ; 
and it is said that the best meadows are valued at 
a high rate. 

This country is Protestant, and nothing is 
more frequently remarked by travellers, than the 
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visible and striking difference which commonlj- 
exists between the Protestant and the Catbohc 
cantons, as to the appearance of the people, the 
neatness and comfort of the cottages, and the 
management of the fields. There are of course 
great exceptions to this rule ; but the Protestant 
cantons seem almost as free from beggars, as from 
crosses ; while in those which are Catbolic there is 
generally an abundance of both. 

The costume of the women in this canton is, as 
usual, a striking feature of the country. They 
wear a black velvet bodice, with white full 
sleeves, confined above the elbow, below which, 
the arm is covered with a kind of glove or tight 
sleeve. The hair is worn without curls, and is 
smooth in front ; and on the crown of the bead is 
a close black cap, trimmed with coarse black lace, 
or horse-hur, — projecting &r from the head, so as 
sometimes to remind you of Mercury, with the 
winged cap which Jupiter is fabled to have pre^ 
sented to him. A long plait of hair, and two 
streamers of ribbon, hang down the back, and al- 
most touch the ground. Hie servants of the 
Pension at Interlachen, however, did not wear 
these long plaits behind, their bur being simply 
parted in fronts and bound round the head with a 
band of black velvet; but they had the Swiss 
bodice, ornamented with steel or silver chuns. 

The grand charm of the journey bom Bern to 
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Soleure, conasted in the view which the road 
commands, of the Helvetian range of Alps. In a 
south-easterly direction, the tnagnificent spectacle 
presented iteel^ of the whole chaos, firom the Wet- 
terhorn, on the east, to the Blumlis-alp, and a 
continuous hne of lower mountains, on the west 
It was interesting;, from a distance, to behold 
stretched out in a vast chiun, those mi^ty heads 
and masses, which inspire bo much awe arid de- 
light, when contemplated from their bases in the 
Oberland; and which, here, have the appear- 
ance of a huge snowy barrier, of from eight to 
fourteen thousand feet in height, — forming a line 
of fifty or sixty miles in length, and varying in 
distance fr^m Bern from forty to sixty nules. 

On the left in the cluun, was the Wetterhom, 
which seemed, agreeably to its name,* sternly to 
raise its pointed summits in defiance of the wintry 
storm : — next appeared the more mnbitious 
Schreckhom, higher by nearly a quarter of a mile,— 
proudly, rearing itself as an isolated pyramid, of 
proportions which seemed scarcely less exact than 
though it had been the mighty model of the puny 
piles of Egypt : —further to the right, the slender 
pike of the Finsteraarhom, the loftiest of the range, 
was seen emerging from the snowy gul^ which, 
fr^m this distance, appears to lie between it and 
the Schreckhom,— piercing the heavens with its 

* We)itber-p«>k,orStoim-pwk, 

h5 
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granite shaft, to the hei^t of two nulee and a half 
above the level of the eea: next were the Viescber- 
horn, and the two ^gere, Alpe whidi rise, with 
the Wetterhom, from the vale of Grindelwald : — 
fltill more eastward the hroad and awiiil mass of the 
Jungfrau, like a huge miB-Bhapen tower, resplendent 
with its vast snows, stood in majesty among its 
peers, for magnitude more commanding than, any, 
and though in elevation second of the gigantic 
chain, apparently dominant above alL 

Eastward of this mighty range of colossal towers 
and pyramids, and apparently forming part of it, 
inferior summits were crowded together, like a 
band of vassal powers, tributary to the supreme 
potentates, but all hoary with the snows of an 
eternal winter : — till yet &rther to the right, the 
line of Alps subsided, and was lost in the dark 
sfaades of nearer and snowless mountuns. 

It is a maxim which is true to nature, that 
whatever is interesting, becomes mbre so in pros- 
pect of leaving it We felt that this might pro- 
bably be our last sight of the Alps : — for though 
it was our intention to cross the Weissenstein, a 
lof^ part of the Jura range, and which commands 
a still more extensive view, — the weather had so 
alternated from fine to wel^ since we bad left Ge- 
neva, that, — gratifying as it was, in the present 
journey, to be so fortunate as not to lose the sight 
of the Northern Chain,— another view of the Alps 
was evidently very precarious. 
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So in reality it proved ; — for we were now gazing, 
tar the last time, on these monuments of omni- 
potence ; which seem to disdain communion with 
the earth, and rather to belong to the empyrean 
that rests its blue concave on their ice-bound sum- 
mits, which have reared themselveE^ in shadowy 
grandeur, to the inhabitants of distant plains, 
through all the ages of time, — the moat impressive 
images of their Maker's eternity ; presenting the 
same aspect to the successive, ephemeral genera- 
tions of men, who have gazed on their unchanged 
and unchanging forms, for thousands of years ! 



Ye aoleam piles t j» eveiUatiitg biUe ! 
Ve ranbleias of eCemilj J — tulten 1 
'Twas thtit ye seenied. whan o'er your taawj waata 
Gaied tha fierce Alenmao, the Ostro^th, 
And eoDqueiing Frank, — a* tbrangh Mcb Alpine t: 
Tlie dio of battle mug, and barbarous arniB. 
And lbu8 ye rose, what time the Helretiao host, 
Impatient of their hoimd*, and icy clime. 
Seeking sew bomaa sttackMl die irarlike Ganl, 
And pacified Orgnorix's shade. 

Thut to the Koman, irhea hit eagle Sew 
Innneible athwart each pasB, ye atood, 
A* wonder-struck he taw tha fioaeu throQB 
Of fiTery nkhnarch Alp, » cataract 
Of ice, eternal crystal, rich with diet 
From hearen's all-glorioiia bow. Or earlier still. 
Ere Goth, or Koman, scaled your mighty walls, 
And ^lUt bis aoiil for fams, thns ye appeared 
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IJominint o'ar eirtli, naJMtic In tba *kiei. 

While jet tbe hardy Celt bii iroot/ five 

Wrung from the unirilling soil, throagh the long tract 

OriiDlraownttine, utdserred bu cruel gods. 

So then, u doit, fint of til tbings below. 

Ye csnght the kindUog morn, «Dd iMt »t ere 

The fUiog blash detained, when etl was gloom. 

Twaa thus, ye mightf onea 1 je bony shades I 
YeghoetBofegeBl stood your spectral form*. 
Like fleeey clouds in the unaubitantial air 
All changed to solid marble, — domes and towen 
And pjnunids, — the realm where reigns 
One unrelenting winter, — the high place 
Of hearen's dread thunders: — thus the human aoul, 
Ye filled and awed, when first from Shinsr's plain, 
Confuaed in tongue, the children of the flood 
Wandered the desolate esnli, and to the west 
The sons of Japheth roamed : — Or in that hour. 
When, from the uuiTeiaal sea emerged. 
The ererlasting granite, and the ice 
Of twice a thousand years, put on anew 
Their Tirgin mantle from the kindred sky. 
And thus, ya may, since Time began his coarse. 
Have look'd lo mortal mani^-and eren so 
To the angelic host that saw ye from the rotd 
Come forth, when derknesa reigned, — till that command 
Pronounced, ' Let there be light,' and all waa good. 

Remnants of cbaca ! eldest-born of Time ! 
Shades of Eternity ! images of power. 
And might, and majeaty I — tell on the praise 
And glory of your Maker, to the beaTens, 
And to the earth, in silent eloquence, 
Awfully sweet and solemn, to inspire 
The heart with secret rapture,— such, ss though 
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Some holj ehmt broka forth id htiuotif 
Ftdid tb« celestial chaiT.^Thiu to the and, 
for ever iball ye be, as ye hare been. 
Till that lut tnunp tball IbriU thtough all the air. 
And rood jour giant maases, iiom the he^t 
Where hearen is alumbering;, to the central deep, 
\Viiheraahofthau«and tbenden, aodyebow 
YOQT sbrouded heads in fearfiil ruin down. 
The Avalanche of Time, crumbling in dnit : 
So shall ye be as je bad never been, — 
Lostin the wrecic of world* 1 
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LETTER XVII. 



Canton oTSolenre— The City— Cathednl of St. Utsos -Ron 
— Tha WeiBwnatein— Pus of the Jnni— Tbe Jura m 
iKilated mlsiea — HollstBin— Swiaa cookery, and dinDOrs — 
UeduUll — Bute — SwUi Travelliiig — Funuhioent for distri- 
badng religious Tracts, in Schwyti — French Church — Mis- 
Bionary College— Religion in Switzerland — Present State and 
Prospects — Educadon. 

Mt deae Friend : — The soil of the canton of So- 
leure is coDsidered aB productive as any in Swit- 
zerland, and very fine cattle are Been in the pas- 
tures; which are much improved by the same 
system of irrigation that is practised in Bern. There 
is a considerable portion of arable land ; and the 
agricultural labourers are very numerous in pro- 
portion to the population ; which does not amount 
to more than sixty thousand. In the approach to 
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the city of Solothurn, or Soleure, the back-groimd 
of the landscape is formed by tiie romantic, though 
comparatiyely humble Jura ; part of the chain of 
which runs wiUiin two milea of this capital, — the 
whole range atretching from ninety to a hundred 
leagues in length, in a north-easterly directicm, 
&om the west of Savoy to the canton of Scba^ 
hausen, and varying in breadth from fifteen to 
eighteen leagues. 

Tlie pictureBque little city of Soleure stands in 
a delightful plain on the banks of the Aar, which 
divides it into two parts. It is fortified by a ditch, 
walls, and basdouB, surmounted with antique-look- 
ing towers. In the centre of the town, is a large 
tower said to be the work of the Romans. Though 
Soleure is small and mean, as compared with Bern, 
the public buildings still give it the air of a capital 
Among these are the Town-house; the Arsenal; the 
Public Library, containing about 11,000 voluines; 
the handsome church of the Jesuits, erected by 
Louis XIV. ; — and, above all, the cathedral, whicli 
is devoted to the Romish worship, — this canton 
being chiefly Catholic 

TTiis church, which is dedicated to St Ursus, 
stands at the end of the principal street, and is a 
noble structure, buUt of a whitish grey stone which 
approaches to marble, and is brought from the 
nogbbouring quarries. It wa^ erected about sixty 
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years ago, and its design is exceedingly chaste 
and beautiful. The tower at the eastern end is 
elegant, and the vesteru front conusts of a lofty 
and superb facade, in the Grecian style. Indeed 
this is muTersally admitted to he the finest church 
in Switzerland. The ascent to it is by a magni- 
ficent flight of steps, and ie adorned with two foun- 
tuns, the sound of which, as heard at the ad- 
jacent inn, had the effect of a continual pouring 
riun. 

He interior of this splendid temple displays 
much taste, and is fiimbhed with a very handsome 
organ, pictures, numerous altars, and a pulpit of 
fine marble ; but none of the decorations exhibited 
the least of that tawdry and paltry ornament which 
we had so particularly observed in the Valais, and 
in SaToy, 

In the evening, the toll of the deep-toned bell 
fell booming dolefully on the ear, and seemed to 
proclaim to the dark masses of the Jura, the reign 
of Romanism. The door of the church was still 
open, late in the dusk ; and though no pubhc ser- 
vice was going on, one solitary tamp shed a glimmer 
over the now gloomy vaults of this spadous edifice, 
through which the bell, still tolling monotonously 
without^ sent its heavy sepulchral swell, tending to 
fill the mind with a deep emotion of solemnity,^ 
while here and there a lingering devotee was rising 
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from before an altar consecrated to the Madonna, 
or to a Saint 

In the strong appeal which the Rombh religion 
makes to the senses, and through them to the ima- 
gination, the Protestant sometimes feels how great 
a suhlimity there may be in evil, — even in the 
'mystery of iniquity;' and how easily imagination 
and sentiment may throw a veil over error, beguile 
the reason, and enslave the conscience. Hence 
the conversions from Protestantism to Popery which 
we occasionally hear o^ as taking place among per- 
sons of education, and where no motive of sordid 
self-interest can be traced. Romanism is undoubt- 
edly a religion of poetry ; and it is thus that those 
who have not learned well to distinguish between 
the splendour of a ceremonial, and the sober reali-' 
ties of truth, may be dazzled with the best dress of 
Popery. The domination of the Romish faith in 
tluB city may be conjectured from the fact that, in 
a population of four thousand five hundred souls, 
there are sixty ecclesiastics, or one to every seventy- 
five individuals. 

The weather was such the next morning, as to 
preclude all hope of obt^ning the magnificent view 
of the Alps from the chalets of the Weissenstein ; 
and on our leaving Soleure, heavy black clouds 
hung over this part of the mountun range, and 
the t^stant line of the Jura was wrapped in its 
' misty shroud.^ We crossed the chain, therefore, 
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at a lesB elevated point, through a defile, aa the 
road to Basle. 

In a journey like the present^ it may be well to 
have a soul not incapable of feeling somewhat of 
the beautieB and sublimities of nature ; — ^but thid 
is not enough, — a little practical thoughtfulness. 
respecting homeher matters is also desirable ; nor 
will it always do to trust to guides, coachmen, or 
attendants. A trifliDg circumstance had nearly 
proved an exemplification of this ; — for had we not 
taken care to have our luggage removed from the 
hollow roof of the vehicle we had hired, where it 
had been placed, we should certunly have suffered 
the discomfort of having our things drenched, by 
being continually jumbled in a pool of water, not- 
withstanding the repeated assurance to the con- 
trary — •gar nicht, Herr — ^from the driver, in reply 
to the inquiry whether any mischief would arise. 

The former part of the road across the moun- 
tains to Basle, was sometimes exceedingly pictu- 
resque, — between bare rocks, — or beethng clifia, 
dark and frowning with foliage, — and occasionally 
crowned vrith the ruins of an ancient castle; — 
showing that we were no longer in those regions 
where man has obtuned no dominion over the hi^ 
places of nature. At the entrance of the defile of 
Ballstall, near Soleure, a number of prisoners were 
at work on the road, dressed in clothes of glaring 
colouni, and guarded by an armed soldier. Hie 
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prison discipliQe of Soleure is said to be very 
good. 

The vast range of the Jura divides Switzerland 
from Germany and France, and runs nearly parallel 
to the Northern cliiun of Alps, at the distance of 
from twenty to thirty leagues. On the side of 
Switzerland it rises, often very abruptly, to the 
height of from two to four thousand feet above the 
plains ; the ridge forming an undulating line. In 
some places, the chain, when seen from adi'stance, 
has precisely the appearance of a huge massy 
wall, stretching as far as the eye can reach. This 
effect is particularly impressive in the evening twir 
light, when the Jura is darkened vrith its own 
shadows. Sometimes, at sunset, the whole ridge 
within the field of vision, surmounted with a red 
sky, seems to glow like a furnace, or as one vast 
fiery beacon. 

Along this chain, summits occasionally rise from 
sis hundred to two thousand feet above the neigh- 
bouring ridge. One of the highest is the Ztole^ 
which is elevated nearly 4,000 feet above the lake <rf 
Geneva, from which it is distant about three leagues. 
Mont Tendre, which is more to the north-east, 
and Mont Thoiry in the Pays de Ges, are com? 
puted to he nearly of tfie same elevation with the 
Dole. As no part of the Jura is within the line of 
perpetual snow, there are no gladerS) as among the 
higher Alps; though their germ, as it were, is 
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seen, in the large masses of ice which are some- 
times found in the hollows, unmelted during the 
summer. 

The whole ch^ of the Jura is shaded with 
forests ; and the valleys are often exceediugly rich 
in meadow land, and exhibit the most romantic 
landscapes. Ilie wolf ranges among these moun- 
t^ns ; and the traveller along the road, may occa- 
sionally see him descending from their sides into 
the plain, to pay a visit to the sheep>fold. In the 
wildest parts, even the brown bear has been found 
to prowl, and is said to have done extensive mis- 
chief a few years ago, among the cattle. 

The stratification of these moantdns is consi- 
dered as, in some respects, very remarkable ; and 
the position, inchnation, and junction of the strata, 
are highly interesting to the geologist The ridge 
is formed of compact limestone, containing numer- 
ous, and occasionally, somewhat rare petrifoctions. 
The strata alternate with beds of marie and clay. 
Gypsum, asphaltum, and fine marble, also occur ; 
and sulphuretted, and saline springs are found. In 
some parts iron is abundant 

The remarkable phenomenon of the isolated 
masses of gneiss and granite, that lie scattered 
over the accUvities of this chain, which are opposite 
to the Alps, has much exercised the attention of 
scientific men, as there is no gneiss or granite 
composing the ridge. Similar masses occur in the 
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Saleve mountains near Geneva. One of these 
fragments, which lies on the Jura near Neuch^telf 
was measured hy Professor Flayfair of Edinburgh, 
in 1817; and was found to be sisty-two feet long, 
thirty-two feet wide, and seventeen in height 
These detached masses would seem to betray an 
origin in the primitive Alps. 

The part of the Jura over which the road lies 
from Soleure to Basle, is called tlie Hauenstein, a 
portion of the same ridge which we had before 
crossed in travelling from Basle to Lucerne. 
These mountains separate the cantons of Soleure 
and Basle. 

Hanng fairly cleared this delightful pass of the 
Jura, we reached Hollstein, a considerable village 
in Basle, and remuned there two hours to rest the 
horses. Wishing to have a plain repast soon ready, 
rather than to dine & la .Stdsse, and to wiut for the 
long-preparing medley to which the traveller on the 
road is generally obliged to submit, we signified 
thatachop, or some cold meat^ would best please us. 
After waiting a full hour, cold meat was brought 
up, accompanied with hot meat, fish, and fowl, and 
a variety of culinary preparations, none of which 
were very agreeable, and the cold meat was the 
only thing we could at all fancy. One dish puzzled 
us a good deal ; it was a bird, of a large size, di^ 
sected into fragments, and so unconscionably tough 
that it was like a piece of boiled leather ; but none 
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of us could decide what it was. The servant, on 
being asked, replied ein Hahn Herr ; in fact it 
turned out to be none otlier than an old chanticleer 
who had, many a morning, called up the labourers 
to their work with bis matin song. — So much for 
country Swiss cookery. — For this dinner, the charge 
was two French* francs and a half each, which was 
much higher, in proportion, than what is paid at 
the best hotels in Switzerland. 

At the most frequented hotels, the fare may 
t/Suea perhaps suit the gourmand ; but the English 
traveller who may be tempted by curiosity to try 
a dish, will sometimes be glad to make a hasty ex- 
change of it for another. Besides, he will always 
be apt to suspect tbe cramhe repetita,\ which may 
BO readily be brought to table, where there is so 
artificial a mode of cooking, and so great a variety 
of dishes, as are usual on the continent You are 
apt to fancy that almost anything might be served 
up, in the shape of a fricassee, a ragmit, or a fri- 



* la SiFitxerlMid sccouDts are kept in Saiis francSi batieo, and 
rappen; ten bataeD, or a hundred TBppen, beia; equal to a 
SwiBS lianc, which is ecjoel to a French franc and a half, 1«bs by 
•even centimes. French sUvet money ia giren id exchange for 
notes at the backs; and though heavy roll* of French five-frauc 
pieces are inconvenient to carry, in some placea, gold was not to 
to be had St nil. 

i* Jut. vii. 154. The same thing hronght forirard many timea ; 
literally, the rtptattd cabbage. 
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candeau, or some compoimd, Bmotbered with Bauces, 
jellieB, sweets, and soure. 

The practice is for travellers to have their meals, 
espedally dinner, at the table d'h6te ; and in naany 
places, two dinners are served, to meet the coave- 
nience of the guests ; the first at one o'clock, the 
other at foiir : tiie charge varies from three to four 
French francs. The Alp-horn often winds to an- 
nounce dinner ; at which the host generally pre- 
ffldes, in full dress, to direct the movements of the 
waiters, who are frequently assisted by the servants 
of the company. At the larger towns, and the 
frequented places, the hotels, during the travelling 
season, are often crowded with guests, a large ^to- 
portion of whom are generally English. As many 
as sixty persons have sat down to dinner, at one 
time, at the inn on the Rigi-Kulm ; and travellers 
often find superior accommodations, in places re- 
mote from all high roads. 

After the soup has been served, fish, various 
courses of meat, and fowls ready carved, are 
brought round the table by the wfuters. Then, 
when the meat-plates have been removed, vege- 
tables of different kinds are introduced ; and if you 
ask for any of these, the wuters invariably take 
sway the plate that is before you, and bring the 
vegetables alone. A variety of pastries and jeUiea 
next cover the board ; and the scene is closed by 
an ample dessert, with cheese so savoury that deli- 
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cate olfactory nerves are, not unnecessarily, pro- 
tected from it by a glass cover. 

The guest must beware of sofeir fancying himself 
at home, ae to venture an attack on any dish which 
may be before him, until the waiters have regularly 
brought it round ; for we repeatedly saw the Obev 
heller, or head widter, without ceremony, take 
dishes away from gentlemen who were about to 
help themselves. There is always plenty of the 
ordinary wine of the country on the table : any 
other sort is charged separately, and varies in price 
fr^m one and a hal( to eight French francs, a 
bottle. Of beer there either is none, or when ob- 
tained, it is seldom very inviting to an English 
palate. It is not customary to sit long after din- 
ner, nor is wine usually drunk afterwards; and 
both ladies and gentlemen rise together from the 
table. 

The situation of those who happen to become 
invalids at these frequented inns, is, as may be 
supposed, far from enviable, as it is exceedingly 
difficult for them to get served with a plain dinner, 
in a private apartment ; for the important business 
of the table dhote absorbs everything, — this affair 
being naturally regarded, by the host and all his 
servants, as the grand event of the day, to which 
everything else must be made to bend. 

On arriving at Liechstall, we were again in 
the road which had previously led us fix)m Basle,' 
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over the Unter-Hauenstein, and through part of 
the cantoiiB of Soleure and Argau, to Lucem. 
Liechstall is situated in a fertile valley, and, though 
a email town, has several different kinds of manu- 
factuTe: since the late reyolution in the canton 
of Basle, it has become the capital of the country 
district Tfie Rhine now presented itself in its 
flow from the lake of Constance and the fall of 
Schaffhausen, towards Basle ; and the elegant 
twin spires of the cathedral rose, in their chaste 
beauty, above the foliage of the Insurious vde 
which here borders the river. 

It was seven in the evening when we passed the 
city gates, and arrived at the Stork Hotel, the 
name of which, perhaps, may have been originally 
su^^sted by the presence of the numerous storks 
that visit this climate in the spring, and which are 
supposed to migrate from E^ypt. Their large 
nestB crown some of the towers of Basle ; and these 
birds are seen at other places along the Khine, sit- 
ting in solemn peculiarity on the highest buildings 
they can find. 

The distance from Soleure to Basle is ^xiut 
tbirty-five miles ; and we were nearly twelve hours 
on the road, including the stay of two hours at 
HoUstein. When you ask, at the Swiss or German 
inns, the distance of a place to which you wish to go, 
you are told that it is so many Stunden, or hours, su 
Fuss xugehen (to walk), and so many mifahren, 
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(to ride in a carriage); but^ in Switzerlimd, the 
difference is practically but small, for an active pe- 
destrian would, in general, arrive at the place of 
destination as soon as the Miethwagen, or hired 
carriage. The Poattoagen, (diligences,) get over 
the ground more quickly, as they change horses on 
the road. 

At most of the inns, in the more frequented 
places, men, having carriages and horses, are to 
be found waiting to be hired, and importunately 
ofiering their Bervicee. Those who engage a car- 
riage firom the place to which it belongs, are 
obliged, whether they return or not^ to pay the 
back fore, which is the same as the other. In 
some parts, the law does not allow any other 
passengers to be taken back in a hired carriage, 
from the place of its destination, to that from 
which it came, excepting the same party who 
have originally engaged it At Kandersteg, the 
man who had driven us from Interlachen was 
applied to, by some individuals who wished to go to 
that place ; but he intimated, when asked in the 
presence of other people, that he could not take 
the party : the difficulty, however, as we under- 
stood, waa got over by their going a little way 
out of the village of Kandersteg, and allowing 
the return carriage to overtake them. 

The vehicles we met with were, generally, very 
commodious, capable of being open or shut, and 
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some of them would have held six pereone. Both 
the horses and the carriage frequently belong to 
the driver himself; which may ^count for the ex- 
treme care which is often, taken of the horses, and 
the alow pace at which they go, even where the 
road iE good and level Our eoachman from 
Soleure to Basle, stated that be was making his 
way homewards, towards Zaricb; and that bis 
horses had been constantly employed, for eighteen 
successive days. 

. The usual charge, including the back-fare, for a 
day's journey, varying from eighteen to thirty-six 
miles, is thirty-six French francs, besides a few 
francs for Trinkgeld,* which is always asked for. f 
Thus a successful summer's drcuit may produce to 
a poor Swiss, a comfortable income for the winter. 
Our driver acknowledged that he followed bis 
occupation alike on the sabbath as during the week, . 
and his observations proved tbat he was as much 
absorbed in his little gains, as the more ambitious 
devotee of the world on the grand scale, though he 
acknowledged that he had discovered that the more 
he obtained the less he was satisfied. We gave 

f OytT the moaDtaius, tbe cba^e for ^de> in aCteadance on a 
staiM-d-porMuri, was ail French franca, (wcL mso, per daj : lor 
a borse or mule, witb a man to lead it, twelve fiancs.— For a 
ehar-i-banc from Cbamoiiii to Sslaache, fifteen miles, sixteen 
{Vhqcb were paid.— The Pottaagea from Bern to Soleure, eighteen 
mtlei, raa fire frutoa. 

i2 
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him some of our renuuning tracte, and he prombed 
to read them to his wife and family at Zurich, 
during the winter evenings. 

On going, the day after our return to Basle, 
to witness the gharp-sbooting evolutions of some 
of the troops, we were thrown into the society 
of a Swiss gentleman, who had recently heen 
fined, to the amount of ahout twenty pounds 
GngUsfa, for having distributed religious tracts, in 
the deeply-higotted popbh canton of Schwytz. 
The government of this canton is said to be so 
poor, that they are not sorry to have a tolerable 
pretext for adding a little to their coffers, and 
the present opportunity was too good to be neg- 
lected. We had heard, during our tour in Swit- 
zerland, of two other instances of persecution, 
either in Schwytz, or in some other Romish canton, 
' for the same offence : one case was that of two 
young men from Lausanne, and the other we un- 
derstood to be that of a gentleman from England. 

Fine and imprisonment are the reward which 
the Cbristiaii may expect to obtain, in the Catholic 
districts of Switzerland, for all endeavours to at- 
tract the attention of men to the interests of eter- 
nity. Thus the light is shut out from these re^ons 
of superstition, and spiritual tyranny ; for the Pro- 
testant cantons can do nothing to remedy the mis- 
chief as each canton is governed entirely by its 
own laws, and tbe Confederacy does but give power 
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and efficiency, by the treight of its general influ- 
ence, to the enactments of the separate local and 
independent le^slatures. 

Some of the dtisens of Basle are in the habit of 
meeting, on the Saturday afternoon, for a little 
country air, and eoSee,at the distance of about two 
miles from the dty. Through the kindness of an 
English gentleman, Mr. Marriott, whose friendly 
attentions rendered both our visits to Basle very 
agreeable, I was introduced to this party; as, also, 
at the rooms of the Lese-gegellcka0, or Heading 
Society, which commodious apartments, for reading 
and conversation, are situated in the best part of 
the city, in the large area near the cathedral. By 
this means, I had the honour of making the ac- 
qutuntance of Herr Borckhart, President of the 
Cwil-gerU:ht, one of the law-court* in Basle ,■ 
Rathsherr* Hensler, formerly one of the law pro- 
fessors in the university; Herr Meriau, the late 
professor of chemistry; and Professor Sehiinbein, 
who now fills the chemical chair, and who speaks 
English with fluency. I had also the pleasure of 
being introduced to Dr. Fischer, the professor of 
philosophy, who kindly gave me a copy of his 
recent work, entitled Die Naturhhre der Seelefiir 
Gefnldete. 

* It is castomary to ipMli of, ai wdl M to uddreM, persona wbo 
hold noj public etatioD, by tbe litis which belongs lo it ■- RathaheTT 
meani Council lor, or member of tbe governing boiif. 
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On the Sunday morning, we went to the French 
church, a venerahle structure, in which a consider- 
able audience was assembted. The sermon was 
on 1 Cor. xL 26, and was preparatory to thfe Lord's 
Supper. The discourse was excellent, and plea- 
singly delivered. It showed that the eucharist was 
unworthily celebrated, when mere national Christia- 
nity was the only basis of communion ; and when 
the symbols of the body and blood of Christ were 
received without a practical f^th, which did not 
consist in a mere specalattve assent of the under- 
standing to the iacts relating to the history of 
Jesus. The preacher insisted that the Euth of the 
Gospel was a belief in which the will was con- 
cerned, and which interested the aifections of the 
soul : that it was directed to the atonement of 
Christ; that various acts of piety were a neces- 
sary consequence of it ; and without it there could 
be no acceptable worship of God, who looks at the 
heart : — sentiments these, which, happily, bear no 
resemblance to rationalism. 

I bad the pleasure of spending part, of the Sab- 
bath evening, at the Mission College, having, in our 
former visit to this city, been introduced to the ex- 
cellent Dr. Blumbart, who discovered great interest 
in the state of religion in England. This Theolo- 
gical College is chiefly supported from Germany ; 
and has at present forty missionary students. While 
supper was waiting on the table, the venerable Pre- 
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sideot, or < Inspector,' as he is here c&lled, took off 
bis black velvet cap, and gave out, jnemoriter, 
some lines of a hymn, relating to the atoneinent ; 
all immediately stood up, and sang in a lively man- 
ner, tbe good old man pitching the tune. He after- 
wards prayed with great fervour ; and when supper 
was ended, another hymn was sung. The scene 
could not be witnessed, without producing a de- 
lightful feeling that under changing skies, and the 
reign of different languages, Christianity is still 
the same. 



In Switzerland, aa in most other countries of 
Europe where the Reformation from popery obtained 
a footing, it was but partial in its extent The 
opposition of Luther, however, to the power of 
the Rbman pontiff in Germany, communicated an 
early impulse to the Swiss cities. The Reforma- 
tion was begun at Ziiricb, by Zuinglius, in 1519 : 
that of Bern was effected, in 1528, through the 
labours of Haller ; and that of Basle followed in the 
next year, under the guidance of Oecolampadius. 
Farel was the agent in the same great work, at 
Neuchatel, in 1530 ; and it was commenced by him, 
in 1332, at Geneva, and completed, by Calvin, in 
1535. These dties became so many fountains, 
from which the streams of evangelical truth flowed 
to bless remoter districts. Yet in many parts of 
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this interestang country, the reformed doctrines 
either 6uled of taking root, or never reached a 
vigorous and fi-uitfu] growth. 

Of the twenty^two cantons which have composed 
the Confederacy, since Uie pacification of Europe 
in 1815, Lucerne, licino, the Valais, Schwytz, 
UnterwaldeD, Zug, and Uri, are Catholic; as are 
fiill eleven twelfths of the inhabitants of Friburg, 
and Soleure. In Bern, Zurich, the Pays de Vaud, 
Schaffhausen, Neuch&tel, Basle, and Geneva, Pro- 
testantism has greatly the ascendency. So so far as 
numbers are concerned, the same may be said, of 
the two denominations, with regard to Thurgau, 
Appengell, and Glaris. Argau, the Grisons, and 
St. Gall, are more mixed. 

In 1827, the whole population of Switzerland 
was 2,037,000. Of this amount, excluding nearly 
2,000 Jews, three-fifths were Protestants ; the re- 
maining two-fifths being Catholics. There were 
120 convents, nearly divided between monks and 
nuns. The bulk of the population speak German : 
of the remainder, about 438,000 use the French 
language, 120,000 the Italian, and 48,000 the Ro- 
manish. 

During the latter part of the 18th century, the 
light that was kindled by the Reformation under- 
went an extensive and deplorable eclipse, on the 
continent of Europe, by the rise and prevalence of a 
latitudinarian philosophy : and, in Switzerland, the 
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fundamental truths of Cbristiamty were in danger 
of being overwhelmed, by the tide of error and in- 
fidelity which set in from Germany and France, — 
the languages and hteraitureof both these couutries 
being found in the Swiss cantons. 

Previously to the year 1816, it is s^d that, out 
of the canton of Baale, it was difficult to enumerate 
so many as six clergymen who decidedly preached 
the doctrines of the Reformation. About this pe- 
riod, several individuals connected with the Aca- 
demy of Geneva, among whom were MM. Malan-, 
Guers, NefT, Gaussen, Emp^taz, and others, im- 
bibed the principles of evangelical truth ; and the 
happy result has been the resuscitation of the 
ancient faith, in Geneva, and in. other places, 
where spiritual apathy and death had long reigned 
under the plausible name of rational religion. 

Geneva, the grand seat of antiscriptural error, 
has thus had the honour to be a prime agent in a 
second Reformation ; and there are now, in that 
city, a number of active evangelical ministers, who 
are occupied in various labours. Tlie gospel is 
at all times fJEUthfiilly preached in three chapels ; 
and several reli^ous societies are doing much good 
in the canton, as well as in the adjacent parts of 
France. There is a College of evangelical Theo- 
^Syt ^th several able professors, who instruct 
&om twenty to thirty young men in preparation 
for the Christian ministry. Similar institutions 
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exist in other places, as at Lausanne, and Basle ; 
at which latter city the College is devoted to th6 
tmning of missionaries. 

The entire number of evangelical Protestant 
ministers in Switzerland, is supposed to be at least 
two hundred; of whom nearly half are in the 
canton de Vaud : and Bible, tracl^ and missionary 
societies, are now fimoed, at Greneva, Lausanne, 
Neuchitel, Bern, Basle, SchaSfbausen, Ziirich, and 
other towns. Sunday-schools also exist in some 
places ; and temperance societies have begun to be 
established. The minds of some good men appear 
to have been particularly directed to the import- 
ance of promoting, by moral means, the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the desecration of wtudi 
has been so marked a feature of the irreligion of 
the continent 

The persecution which evangelical Christians 
had to endure, a few years ago, from their fellow 
Protestants of the ' liberal' or ' rational' party, in 
the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, Neuch&tel, and others, 
has either disappeared, or is greatly modified : but 
in the Catholic cantons strenuous efforts are made 
to exclude the light; and in many places no at- 
tempts to propagate the Protestant taith are al- 
lowed. 

The progress of genuine Christianity in Swit- 
zerland, is marked by a continual increase of reb- 
gious publications. Nor do those friends of evan- 
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gelical truth who have separated themselves from 
the National Church, ^l to publish, Id a suitable 
manner, the reasons which have governed their 
conduct In travelling we had once for our com- 
panion a young man who was reading a tract on 
this subject, which he kindly gave to us. It was 
printed at Bern, and is entitled ' The Separated, 
or the United Ones, described by one of their 
Preachers.' This Kttle treatise is written in an 
excellent spirit, in the form of a dialogue ; and lays 
great stress, as a reason for separation, on the ex- 
treme neglect of discipline that has prevailed in 
the national church, contrary to the express com- 
mand of Scripture, and even to the acknowledged 
formula of the Heidelberg catechism.* It appears 
that there are both Psedo, and Antipsedo-Baptists 
among those who have seceded ; but this difference 
of sentiment does not divide them into sectional 
communities.'f- 

'Wennnir uhrigenBden Befefaldea HeirD. deoBosen hinsus 
ni tban, beobitchten,— bo siDd wir deasvegen nieht sbtriinni^ 
Piotesuated ; dem eg lehrt eucb ja aelbet euer Katecbiamui 
auf die li'mge ; ' SolleD sbar lo dieBsm Abendmable inch znge- 
lisseo werden, die aich mit ibTem Bekentoiss und Leben ala 
Ungluibige nnd Gottloae eraeigeu 1 — Nein : dean as nird alao 
del Bund Gottes geschn^bt, und aein Zoni iiber die gmnze Ge- 
meine gereitiet: deuwegeii die cbmtlicbe Kircbe acbuldig at, 
naeb der Ordanog Chtuti und seiner Apoiiel, eolcbe, bis zur 
Bewerung ihrei Lebena, durch d»a Amt der Scbiisael auBsti- 
■cbliesseo.' 

f Aber dieaer Punkt wird, so wie alle nntergeoTdnelea Puokte 
nicbt zum Bedings unieroi: Gemeinichsft gemacbt. Sicht die 
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The attendon which is paid in many parts of 
Switzerland to popular education, maybe regarded 
as a &TOurabIe omen for the future reli^ous pro- 
spects of the country, if commensurate efforts shall 
be made to inculcate the principles of Christianity 
on the youthful mindl In no part of Europe, 
probably, are the means of early education more 
amply furnished than in some of the Swiss cantons. 
The most improved plans, as those of Lancaster, 
and Bell, have been adopted, and comparisons 
have been instituted between these and the older 
methods, witli a view to render educatioQ as effident 
as possible. 

In the Pays de Vaud, a few years ago, the amount 
of the population attending school was one-eighth 
part ; which was considerably above the proportion 
of England, and even greater than that of Scot- 
land, not to compare it with the neighbouring 
country of France, where the ratio was only about 
one in twenty-eight. 

The school of Pestalozzi, at Yverdun, was the 
first in Switzerland, into which the philosophical 
system was introduced which is now making pro- 
gress in various parts of Europe, founded on the 
apphcatiou of the fundamental laws of the human 
mind to the practice of education, and on the prin- 
ciple of cultivating the faculties of observation, 

Waasertaare macht una zu Biudeni, Bondern die Geiateelaufa j 
und wir glauben daaa irtr una gi>gefiseitig Tertngen aollea in 
diGBGD AboeicfaDDgen.' — Di< Siparirun ader Dii VtrtmigUa, 
dargtiteUl I'nn riiicni ihrir Prtdiger. Btrn, 1835, p. 9. 

, Coogic 
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association, and judgment, rather than loading Hie 
memory with indigested materials, according to tbe 
ancient method. It was found, on comparing the 
old and the new system together in this canton, 
that, as nearly as could he ascertained, out of 
an equal number of children, those who acquitted 
themselves well in several branches in which they 
were examined, were in the proportion of about 
twenty-seven to fifteen, in favour of the new 
method. 

The School of Industry at Hofwyl, near Bern, 
was founded by Fellenberg, with the design of com- 
bining intellectual education with the pursuits of 
agriculture, as part of a system which might also 
be extended to manufacturing employments. Pu- 
pils have attended this institution from Germany, 
France, and England, who have afterwards been 
eminent for literature and science. 

The exclusively academic or university institu- 
tions, are at Basle, Geneva, Zurich, Bern, and 
Lausanne: — and in this country in general, the 
sdences belonging to natural philosophy, and na- 
tural history, are much pursued. 
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LETTER XVin. 

Deparlure from Bssle — Hunin^n — St. Louis — Almce — History 
— Doaana ^Miillhanaen — Effort — Vesoul— Laogres — Chau- 
moot — Nogeot — ProTioa — Nungia— Rond to Paris— Military 
OperatloDS and Efenu of 18 14. 

My dear Friend : — We left Basle at an early 
hour in the morniog, to proceed to Paris, having 
taken places as tar as Chaumont, the chief town in 
the department of the Upper Mame, distant from 
Basle about sixty leagues. 

On the left bank of the Rhine, and not ba from 
the city of Basle, is the fortress of Huningen, 
celebrated during the invasion of France hy the 
allied armies in 1815, in consequence of the resist- 
ance here made by a hundred and forty men, who 
were shut up within its walls, to a force of twenty* 
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five tliousand Austriana. When half the number 
of the defenders had been slfun, the rest capito 
lated; and the fortifications were demolished by 
the victors. The town of Huningen itself which 
had previously cont^ned nearly eight thousand 
inhabitants, now possesses scarcely a thousand; 
such are the ruinous eSects of war, and so dis- 
astrous is the glory acquired by its most applauded 
deeds! 

At one period of the same memorable war« 
waged by the European powers for the dethrone- 
ment of Bonaparte, the inhabitants of Basle it- 
self were in much consternation, as shots were 
repeatedly exchanged between the fortress and 
Uie allied camp across some parts of the city. 
The allies afterwards marched through Basle to 
the number of eighty thousand, and entered France. 
We understood that some religious commemora- 
tion of this event was instituted, as an expression 
of the gratitude of the inhabitants to Providence 
for their preservation. 

The first town in France is St Louis, distant 
from Basle about a league, consisting chiefly of one 
long, wide street, and having a considerable air of 
poverty and misery, compared with places of equal 
size in the Protestant part of Switzerland. Here 
the diligence was detained about half an hour, and 
fresh passports were necessary, for Paris. The 
luggage was also searched, for the first time since 
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we had left Strasburg, but in a very lenient 



We were oow in tlie department of the Upper 
Rhiae, the Roman Alsatia, andeotly inhabited by 
the TribocL After the overthrow of the Roman 
dominion, this prorince became a part of Germany. 
Like other border countrieB, Alsatia has expe- 
rienced many changes ; — at one lime belonging to 
the Franks, who under Clovis took it from the 
Germans, in 496 ; ttien in 752, being united with 
the kingdom of Austrasia ; and subsequently form- 
ing a part of that large portion of France which 
fell to Loth^re, son of Louis le P^honnaire, and 
which was called the kingdom of Lotharingia, or 
Lorraine. In 869, this fertile country was united 
to the Crerman empire, and was governed by dukes. 
When the line of these feudal lords became extinct, 
Alsatia was divided among several sovere^ns of 
the empire ; and by the peace of Munster, in 1 648» 
a large portion of it was ceded to France. In 
1697, by the peace of Ryswick, Strasburg, and the 
whole neighbouring country on the left bank of the 
Rhine, were added to the French dominions. 

At the time of the revolution' of 1789, several 
sovereigns of the empire had still considerable po^ 
seedons in Alsatia, which the first National Assem- 
bly declared to belong naturally to France, aa 
lying west of the Rhine. The difficulty of ad- 
justing the opposing claims, was one principal 
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cause of the war which took place soon after be- 
tween France and Germany. By the peace of 
PtuiB, in 1815> Landau, which is north of the 
department of &e Lower Rhine, was again sepan 
rated from France, and united to Germany. During 
the reign of Napoleon, few parts of France were 
more attached to his gOTemment than the provinces ~ 
of the Upper and Lower Khine. 

Alsatia is considered as one of the most fertile 
countries in Europe, abounding in the fruits of the 
earth; and contiuning many mines of different 
metal?. The district through which we passed was 
rich, but not picturesque : tlie cattle were nume- 
rous ; but the wealth of this part of Alsace is 
chiefly to be attributed to the manufactures to 
which the mines of copper, lead, and iron, have 
given rise,— to the wooUen and cotton stuf^ — and 
to the coal-mines, and the forests. 

Two thirds of the population of the Upper and 
Lower Rhine departments, are Roman Catholics, 
and have the character of being greatly attached to 
their andent customs. The neighbouring Swiss 
have been much employed to do the work of the 
hay and corn-fields, and to manage the vintage, in 
some parts of Alsace: this may have occasioned 
the notion which has been entertained that the 
Alsatians have so rich and fertile a country, that 
they are disposed to indolence and inaction. 

On the Swiss side of Mlillhausen, the goveni- 
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ment officers again presented thetseeWes at the 
door of the diligence ; and on inquiring the cause, 
we were told it was pour faire une autre vi^e. 
The lu^age was agun, it seemed, liable to be 
searched ; but as before very little trouble was 
given to us. The usual question tb&t is asked 
in the French dotninione, at the diouane station is, 
ave^ vous quetqtte chose & declarer ? and when the 
reply in the negative is accompanied with freedom 
in giving up your keys, and facilitating the opening 
of the trunks and boxes, there is generally much 
oivility, and little of rigorous inspection : at least 
this was our experience. 

At Mullhausett, all appeared life and bustle, the 
streets and markets being quite thronged with 
buyers and sellers of various kinds of commodi- 
ties, including great quantities of fine grapes and 
other fruit. It was easy from the general appear- 
ance of this place, to perceive that it was by fiir 
the most manufacturing town, for its size, that 
we had seen since leaving England. It contains 
about twenty-one thousand inhabitants. Six o^ 
seven thousand are employed in the manufacto- 
ries ; which about ten years ago, amounted to 
nearly seventy ; eleven being of clotii, seventeen 
of muslin; seventeen of printed calico, — besides 
several leather works, and some founderies. Here 
is manufactured, the scarlet muslin, the dye of 
which is so superior ; and which is so much used 
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in the nei^bouring countries for window-curtwns, 
and bed furniture. The time of our stay at MiiU- 
hausen allowed but of a very cursory view : the 
^pearance of the town, however, was evidently 
tliat of a place into which the life of commerce 
had inmsed itself. The streets are tolerably regu- 
lar, ornamented witli several public buildings 
among tbfe finest of which is the Refonned 
Church. 

Amidst the involution of interests, and of govern^ 
ments, that have been known in Alsatia, MiillbaiBeD 
has had its share. It once constituted a little rd» 
public, etruggling to maintain cert^n privileges 
which it had received, in the feudal times, from the 
German emperors, by uniting itself at diSerent 
periods with other towns that were in a similar 
situation with itself, in Alsace, Suabia, and Swit- 
zerland. In 1515 it formed a league with the Hel- 
vetic Confederacy, and by this means, with a terri-^ 
tory of not more than eight or ten miles in circum- 
ference, it long maintained its independence, against 
the encroachments both ot the Empire, and of 
France; and like the Swiss republics it was go^ ' 
vemed by a Great and a Little Council, — tiU th* 
fortunes of war attached it to the French dominions. 

Between MfiUbausen and Effort, on' the western 
border of Alsace, and seventeen leagues from Basle, 
We had once more to cross a branch of the Jurli 
mountains, which here take the name of the Vosges. 
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Near their baee is BIfort, or Bel-fort, so called 
from an old castle, crowning an elevated position, 
the origin probably of the vast fortifications that 
surmount the town, which is regarded as the strong 
hold of France on this side. 

After a dinner at the hotel at B^fort, consist- 
ing of the usual varieties of French cookery, we pro- 
ceeded on the way to Chaumont, having as compa- 
nifHis, a Bernese young lady who was going to pay a 
visit near Vesoul, and a young German, on his way 
to London. These, and a merchant of Miillhausen, 
who had gone no further than that place &om Basle, 
and an old Frenchwoman who joined us at Befort 
, without a bonnet, and travelled all the way to 
Paris, were the only passengers in the interior, 
excepting ourselves, during the whole distance. 
In another part of the roomy diligence, were two 
or three military Frenchmen, fiercely whiskered, 
and almost ferocious in their appearance. 

In the afternoon of the second day, we arrived at 
Langres, situated on a very lofty hill, which we 
were long in ascending. It is considered to be the 
lughest town in France: the prospect from the 
tower of the principal church is stud to be of 
immense extent, and in a clear sky Mont Blanc 
may be seen in the south-western horizon. In 
the evening we reached Chaumont, capital of the 
Upper Mame,-ra town of somewhat imposing 
aspect^ appearing, long before we arrived at it, 
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standing out^ on an elevated site, in that peculiar 
relief which a very clear atmosphere gives to ob- 
jects. 

We had purposed to break the journey to Paris 
by staying here for the night ; but a report had been 
spread along the road that the cholera had made its 
appearance in the town. On inquiry at Chaumont, 
it proved that five or six persons had fallen victims 
to a violent bowd complaint, though it was not pro- 
nounoed to be cholera; and that a young man had' 
died at the very hotel at which it was our intention 
to stay. This was sufficient to determine our party 
to continue the journey during the second night, and 
we proceeded to Troyes, and afterwards through 
Nogent sur Seine, Provins, and Naa^s, to Paris. 

The country, after crossing the Vosges, consisted 
chiefly of a series of vast plains, gently undulated, 
and having almost everywhere a boundless horizon. 
To judge by what appeared in the daytime, there 
was seldom a great deal of wood, very few cha- 
teaux, and by no means that cheerful intermix- 
ture of villages in the landscape, which always 
^ves to it so great a charm ; and almost all the 
towns had an appearance of discomfort and misery. 

During this long and unbroken journey of about 
a hundred and ten leagues, occupying three days 
and three nights, t^ greatest annoyance arose from 
the miserable places at which we frequently stopped 
during the night; generally, however, there was 
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some refreshment to be obtained. The interior of 
the diligence itself was sufficiently roomy and com- 
fortable to prevent the confinement from being so 
great a penance as it sometimes is in our smaller 
coaches; and we had taken the precaution, at 
Basle, to bespeak the four comers, by means of 
which rest and sleep were much iacilitated. As 
it is common in France, ae elsewhere on the con- 
tinent, for each place to be numbered, there was no 
difficulty in obt^ning ttus accommodation. 

The inns were, in general, dirty and miserable, 
even at the large towns, and very different in their 
aspect, &om those, at which coaches generally stop 
to ctine in England, where trarelhiig is brought 
to so much greater perfection than in France. 
The conductor had notlung either of the bluster, 
or the servility, which is frequently characte- 
ristic of OUT stage-coachmen. There was som^ 
thing of the sober importance of office about 
him: he was always very civil; and invariably 
took his meals at the same table with the com- 
pany. 

Our line of road was the locality of some of the 
last scenes in that great European drama which 
issued in the overthrow of t^e military sovereignty 
of BoNAPABi'E. A large army of the Allies crossed 
the Rhine, at Basle, in December 1813; and by 
the middle of January 1814, part of them had oc- 
capied Langres ; while a detachment of the forces 
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of Bonaparte was at Chaumont, a distance of not 
more than twenty-five miles. The Allied SoTereigns 
themselTeB, bad fixed their head-quarters, at Ctia- 
tilloD, about forty miles weat of Langres, where 
they held a Congress, which was attended by 
Lord Castlereagh, as the repreeeDtatiye of Great 
Britain. 

Napoleon bad appointed the Empress Maria 
Louisa Rc^nt, and had left Paris to encounter 
the potentates and powers whose thrones he had 
before frequently made to tremble, but who were 
now assembled together to fight the battle of Eu- 
rope, on the plains of France itselt The great 
conqueror was defeated in person, at I^ Rotberie, 
by the combined forces of Russia and Austria, un- 
der the command of Blucher, his deadly enemy. He 
then retreated to Troyes, and subsequently to 
Nogent sur Seine. The Allies entered Troyes on 
the 7th of February, and Prince Schwartzenburg 
there established Ms head-quarters. 

These operations were witnessed by the French 
people with perfect apathy ; for as the combined 
armies neither laid waste their countiy, nor dic- 
tated to them thmr future course as to a sovereign, 
they were content to regard the quarrel in its true 
light, as an affiur between the AUies and Bonaparte. 
He was stiU treated with, 1:^ the Congress, as Em- 
peror of France, through his rflpreseatative Cau- 
Lincourt, although advantages had been gmned in 
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varioua quarters, over his troope. Indeed it did 
not, even iioiir» appear txto late tbt him to make 
terms with the Allies, eepeoially in consequence 
of his; connesiwa witfa the bouse of Austria, en 
which he. wm thought to (ialoulate pauAi. 

The Confess, however, wen soon convinced, 
from his vafiillating behaviour, that no peace whi^ 
was to be dep^ided on, couldi be - made with him ; 
and on tiiB IStb of M^<^ the negomtions at 
Qiatillon were £naUy broken bC In tiie mean- 
time, the Btena was' gathering all around, that 
wjas ahwtly to burst in fury- on tbe head of this 
graat' militarj' chie^ who had bo long- a^tated Eu- 
rope. I^rd WelluigticBi was advancing from the 
Pyrenees ;. BourdeAux, , tiie ■ fourtli city in France, 
declared for the Bourbons, and deputies were sent 
froij U to Louis XVIII.; while the allied armies 
of the east were bearing, from various points, on 
Fans, to thenumber'ol 200,000 men. At length, 
they entered the French capital, with the acelama- 
tions of the people,- and on the: 2nd of April, tbe 
senate eobmnlydepoeed Napoleon, and absolved 
all his subjecta I from their idlegianoe to him. A 
liberal iconstitution was* now drawn up by the pro- 
visional jovenunent, for tbe acceptance of the 
French nation, and of Louis XVIIL 

Bonaparte. BOW' offiEmed' to abdicate in &vour 
of his. sonjibut aa.tbis proposal was aot made 
till after he had been deposed by the sen-. 
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tence of tbe prorisional gOTerament, it was not 
entertained. He now chose formally to renounce 
the thrones of France and Italy, stating that as tbe 
allied powers had proclaimed him to be the only 
obstacle to the peace of Europe, he wished to show 
that there was * no sacrifice, not even that of life,' to 
which he would not readily submit for the welfare of 
France ! But this display of generosity did but make 
a merit of necessity, and came too late to touch the 
hearts of the French people, many of whom violently 
insulted the former idol of their vanity, as be was 
pasung through the south of France^to^ proceed to 
Elba. The sovereignty of this small i^bd, with a 
revenue of two millions of &ancs,* was now assigned 
to him who had aspired to a wider empire than that 
of CSiarlemagne. 

It' appears to have been more astonishing to 
many, at the time, than it will appear to poste- 
rity, that Bonaparte should find the means of 
returning from Elba, once more to give law to 
France from the palace of the Capetians ; — but 
Uie star of bis destinies had waned, and this mo- 
mentary gleam only betokened the immediate extinc- 
tion of its glory, — for he was now but the monarch 
of a ' hundred days ;' and the names of Waterloo and 
St. Helena, will be vocal to every ftiture age, in bear- 
ing witness, in the most impresuve tones, to the mad- 
ness of ambition, and the vanity of human great- 
ness. 

• ^80,000 •terling. 
VOU II. E 
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LETTER XIX. 

Sketch of Freocb ItiBtorj— Feudal DiTiiiaiu— Frsaka — The Me- 
rovingian Dynsaty — Clovis— Msireg da Palaii, and lUiis Fai- 
nians— Carlovingian Dynasty— P^pin— Charlemagne — Charles 
Ihe Bald— Charles la Gros— Capetiao Bynagty— Hugh Capet 
—Feudal SystWD— Philip II.— Louis IX. or St. Louis— Fhilrp 
III.— PhUip IV.— Valaia Bntnob of &« ijouas of Cablet— 

Chvlea IV.— Philip VI,— Wars with England- Charles VI 

CbatlesVII— Joan d' Arc— Louis XI.— CharleBVIll.— Orleans 
Branch of Copet— Louis XII.— Second House of Valois Capet- 
FrancJB I, — Francii II,— Religioua Wars— Persecution of Pro- 
lestaois- Charles IX.— Mauacre of St. Berthobnerr's Day- 
Bourbon Line— Henry IV,— Louia XIII. — Richelieu- Louis 
^IV-Maiarin-LouisXV.-I^uiaXVI. 

France, like other kingdoms that have been 
formed &om the union of a number of separate 
sovereigntieg, has httle real unity in its history 
for many centuries. The feudal divisions which 
broke into fragments the territory that lies between 
the Pyrenees and the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Ocean, frequently render it difficult to find a com- 
mon centre in which the events that were spread 
over this wide extent of country may be regarded as 
converging; and the different Duchis and ComUa^ 
though more or less attached by feudal ties to a 
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Bominally superior power, were iu strictness so 
many distinct states, each capable of s history of 
its own, till the re-construction of the political edi- 
fice was gradually accomplished by means of the 
successM despotism,, and the military splendour of 
several of the Capetian Kin gs. 

The French historians infbnn us that, in the 
year 42(X the Fbanks, a people who styled them- 
selves by this name to show their love of liberty 
and their boast of independence, having ^aken off 
the EoHAN yoke, made an irruption from the 
hanks of the Main, the Rhine, and the Weser, into 
Gaul, under Pharamond, who bad been [woclaimed 
their monarch by being earned aloft on a buckler 
around the camp. This invasion did not succeed ; 
as the Gaids, assisted by the Romans to whom they 
were tributaries,, were too strong for the Franks. 
The latter, however, finally subdued the Gauls, in 
4^1^ after having defeated Attila, king of the Huns, 
at the battle of Chalons. M^ov^ is said to have 
subsequently established the seat of his new king- 
dom on the site now occupied by Paris. 

Whatever doubts may attach to the history of 
Pharamond, and to the identity of that Meroveoe 
who is suj^osed to have given his name to the first 
race of the Prankish kings, — from the time of Qovis 
the Great, the annals of few countries are better 
authenticated than those of France. Clovis appears, 
in 481, as the monarch of the Salian Franks, a 
x2 
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people inhatriting a district of Belgic Gaul, between 
the S<AeMt'BQd tbe fUtina dovis gradually made 
birnseU' master- o£ tbe greater part of the whole 
couBtiTv aodhy defeating die. Roman general Sya- 
giiuB, dt'SoisBODs, -in 4d6» he pnt an end t« the 
imperiil domimoB, which had endeavoured to sus- 
tain itMtf is' tiiose Uoody wars that took place 
bettfeeb' the Franks. and the Romany, under the 
goT«fDtneHk trf &J9'OT tix of tbe. emperors. 

Qofisalso subdued the I inhabitants of Armorica, 
or Bretagne ; tbe Aloianni of the Rhine ; and the 
Vi^goHls, whoihad settled in Aquitania, tbe coun- 
try betweett tbe Pjvenees and tbe Garonne. His 
life Waa stained by cruelty and treachery ; and he 
contrived' to get Mid of the greater part of the 
princes of bis fami^, by cau»ng some to be mas- 
aaathdii'add fay immolating others with bis own 
hands. This rawjArcb, yho was bom a Pagan, 
adopted ChrlBtiani^, in fulfilment of a vow which 
be hod Ktade to worship tjie God of Clotilda, bis 
Christian wife, if victory were granted bim, over the 
Alemanni : and at his baptism by St. Remi, at 
RheiRi8,<wiA tfatee thousand of hia soldiers, in 496, 
be was anointed with tbe miraculous oil, sud to 
hsve'^wtti senti downfrom heaven by means of a 



■ The mqniJJa, m TMsel far holding the oil for snoiating the 
FranCh Hag* >t tb«ir eoraoatioD, irsa kept nt Bheiuu. It I'M 
•lolen during liie terolutionof 17S9; and aaohiier, in ooutempt 
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The four sons of Cloris divided G«ul into the 
kingdom of Austrasia, in tbe east ; md in the west, 
into the kingdoms nl Paris, Orleans, and Soissons, — 
divisions of Neuetria. Childebert, who obtained that 
of Paris, is considered as the auooessorof his father. 
New conquests were now added to the Fraakieh 
domimon ; but civil war, &imly feuds, and assassi- 
nations, the invasions of the Saracens from Spun, 
and the feebleness of the sorereigns, desolated die 
empire ; and the semblance of uni^ was onlj' Jcept 
up by the governors c^ Uie n^ral palace, officers 
who were subsequently termed Afmree du Palais, 
and who, after reigning over kings, a&d holding their 
pretensions to the erown in abeyance at then- plea- 
sure, at length finaUy diepAsseased tiie Merovin- 
gian dynasty of the gov«iimeat 

These majorea damit, or officers of tiis house- 
hold, first became the prinle minist^s of tfae sove- 
reign; and CSotaire 11. is bdierod to have rendered 
their office pemuuient fer life, snd to have thus laid 
the foimdation for die niin of his Hoose. Tlie 
Mayors became at lengtb independent of the cr^wn 
in the kingdoms of Austrasia, Neustria, aod Bur- 
gundy ; and thus the division of ths Fraidush mo- 
narchy was prolonged, till P6pia 'd'HIiistel ren- 

of tbe ' mirsciiloai ind inexhaustible oil,' U nid to bi*e used it 
for hii boDts, or ahoei. By those who irere tappofed to kaorr 
bMt, the oil wss pronouDced to be nol whnllj hut ; and cone 
drops of St were proreuedlj Died In anoiMing Clur]«a X. at bii 
coronstion, in IBia] 
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dered the nu^^tral po^i^ hereditary ia his family, 
and, during fonr reigns, goT^ned the kings and 
ibeir eubjects, as a monarch, (hough without a crown. 
His son diaries Mart^ and his grandson P^pa, 
continued to rule in the same manner, during the 
lives of the next four princes, under the cautiouB 
title of ' Duke of Franee.' The last eight kings of the 
MEROTiNaiAN line are termed by tiie FVwich his- 
torians Les RoU Faineans, or the sluggard Kings, 
in conseqoence of their thus leaving everything, 
for twenty years, to the government of the mayors 
or dukes. 

On the death of Cbild^ric III., F^jnn, suminued 
Le Bref, from the shortness of his stature, son of 
Charies Martel, at length added the title of king 
to the regal authority which the mayors already 
possessed, and, in 751, founded the Carlovinoian 
dynasty, whidi derived its name from Pepin's son 
and successor, Charles I., generally called Qtarle- 
magne, or Charles the Gre^ Under this prince, the 
Frankish empire attained its meridian glory; ap- 
pearing like a blaze of light in the midst of the two 
long periods of darkness and barbarism that pre- 
ceded and followed it It cast the first and the last- 
shadow of organised power on the disjointed wrecks 
of the western Roman empire ; and stood forth in 
the interval between the breaking up of the tm-bu- 
lent democracies of the northern nations, and the 
dominion of the feudal system. 
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Hie eRi];»re of Cfaarlemagae exteoded from the 
Ebro to th« Elbe and tin^ Dttiubd ; and from the 
MediterranMa and die Adiiatic, to the NoTthern 
S«a; otwipiiBing France ; German^ ; part of Spain, 
of Huttgatry, and of Bohemia i some provinces of 
Dahnatia; end Italy as fu as the liver Garigliano 
ia Naples. Thie groat monarch's feme vaa known 
in Africa, and Asia; uid ibe caliphs of Bagdad, 
and tbe sovereigns of tfa« Eastenk Empire, treated 
faim with respect^ and sought his Mendship. But 
hia Twt Uionarchy fell to piecea in the hands of he 
son, Louis le Debonnaire, among whose sons it was 
vubsequendy divided ; Mid by the fereaty of Ver- 
'dun» in 643, the crowns of France, Germany, and 
Italy, were formally sepomted ironi each other : 
-Ctiarlea tiie Bald, the youngnst ion oi Louis, be- 
came the fir^ mooarcb of the new kingdom of 
France. 

Under Chariee the Bold, the tnonaRbioal autho- 
rity began to decline. The Dukes and Counts now 
became more powerful. The ravages of the Noi> 
mans fumidwd the feudal barons with A pretext 
for erecting strong cnUes, which became the 
strongholds of oppresHOQ ; the fiefs were rendered 
hereditary; and the royal power wta reduced to 
a mere feudal supremacy. In Charles le Gros, 
the separated crowns of France, G^many, and 
Italy, were reunited; and for four years the new 
Western Empire reappeared. Charles died in OSS, 
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and the pfaaDtom of the huge monardiy of Charte- 
magne Tani^ed vith him. 

Hie annals of the renutbing centoiy, duiing 
which the seeond dynasty continued on the throae, 
are amoi^ the least interestiDg in the Freitcli 
hietny ; <aiid ^e records of this period are scanty, 
and CQeaaioaBUy- obscure. It iq>pear8, howerc^ 
that die Toyal dignity -was but Itttie respeetwd 
by the feudal nobility ; who at length so divided the 
[knnains^ of the crown among theme^res, that but 
a sm^ portion of territory was left to the CarloviB" 

lu 967, Hugh Capet became the fbuodOT of the 
tJiird, or Capstian line of-pdnces, by being elected 
king, in an aaeembly of the feudal lords, of whrae 
increased pilwer this, change of dynasty was the 
natural result, as they bestowed the crown on ime 
of the EooBt powerful of their own body. The feudal 
^tem attaitledi its growth in France at lui early 
peiiod,— clu^y in consequence of the imbecility of 
the latter Carlovin^^aas ; and because tbe dangei^ 
to which the country was exposed from without 
gave importance to tlie barons. Henc^ for three 
centuries, these great feudatories rettdered tfaeqi- 
selves so independents of the monarchy, that the 
history of France^ duiing that period, is wanting in 
a real and common centre of unity. 

Besides a numerolis minor nobility, there wese 
about forty powerful Tassala, who had receired their 
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portioiconqveredJitndsj^wluehifaad-bflcoBieheretti- 
tary in such a way that the 'kiu; 'himself: 'poseeesed 
oolydie aameand sendjlntcectfBikperiontjt. Hence, 
IB e8taW^ung&t8.dignity,'tlMictovm'hNditD regain 
tiie roiyal prerogatiTes, and t» Unot tbepower lA 
the.vaesals; vhwii ^Ak firet liae of i the. Capetiane 
finally effected by unidngwith some of these feuda- 
tories against the rest. The cvusadee were incidrai- 
tdly fiivoratible to the' aciiene' US- bnmbfing the 
nobles^ by preparing the vay for. the greater loon*- 
anrctaL iatcffconrte ctf nations^ by cvealiDg a new 
power in the cities, and by giving a civil existMice 
tO'the peojrte." ■' " ■' ■•■■: '^ ■'-■■','■ - ■ 

The situstioQ of the crftwu' may 'be^eomjectBred, 
^en we- Temember that in 'the middte «f the 
t»elf^ centory, one cormt ^ssi^gged sixteen of tlift 
present dqiartiae&te of Fraoite ; ' anotlier sereB ; 
and a tUid six; while HenrJ- il.'- <^ Englmd held 
twenty-vigfat departments; and-talldie South of 
Prance belonged l« a nunber 'ctf'fiiadal fiobles. 
^lilip iL was-'tbe first' wlwi«btftiD^d k det^ed 
ascraidencyoveribesepowievft^-hirtms, add brought 
tbem to.a8tale'ofs^lejpanee'<lvhi(!h nvnetrfhis pre-- 
deesflsoreinxlhe-djnMstyhad'ibem able to cont- 
ntond;; -Henoewhenfihe nobleB)irou^'to a detw- 
minslwn.to reaet t^ie^incrcasioggvowtb of die 
royal authmty, hadroombmed for ^B''purpose' 
during' 'liominoiil)!: of Louis IX, they fouad-^t 
tfa»quero dowager^ Blant^ivho was regent fbrJier 
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EOTi] was powerful enough to Bet them at d^anoe^ 
and to Averpover tfaem. 

The reduction of laws to writing, and the gene- 
Tftl regeneration of justice, by Louis ; the introduc- 
tion of letters of nobility by I^Uip III. ; and espe- 
cially the restoration of the delegates of the people, 
by his sou Philip IV., tended additionally to dimi- 
nish tJie power of the feudal lords. TTie Franks 
we^ originally accustomed to hold their public 
assemblies, annu^ly, in the open lur; and all ques- 
tions relating to public atlairs in general, were de- 
cided by the majority. The king and court, the 
nobles, the bishops, and the people, were all eiv- 
titled txt be present. The people had, in the 
course of years, lost the privilege of attending; 
but, under Charlemagne, they were again imper- 
fectly represented. The first princes of the Ca- 
petian line discontinued this usage ; but I^hp IV, 
revived the ancient practice, by summoning to the 
assemblies, delegates from the communes, who 
have Mnce been called the tiers-etat. The same 
monarch, by the assistance of the nobles, set at de- 
fiance Pope Bonifiace VIII., who maintained a 
contest with him for power, and clfumed universal 
dominion for the triple-crown. PhiBp also placed 
the crown lands under the jurisdiction of the Par- 
liament of Paris ; but notwithstanding the progress 
that was going on towards modem civilisation, the 
barbarism that still remained, manifested itself in 
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the inhiitnan treatment of tfae Templars ; whose 
wealth, and supposed ambitious projects, rendered 
them equally the vicdms of the church, and of the 
king ; and numbers of them vete cruelly tortured 
and burned alive. 

Philip VI. cousin to hia predeceasor Charles IV. 
became the first monarch of tfae Vahu branch of 
the HoiiSe of Capet, in 1 328 : — and now began those 
vara with England which lasted for upwards of a 
oentury. During this psriod, the social system in 
I^Vance came into a state of disorganisation ; the 
sokliers were transformed into a predatory ban- 
ditti; the peaswtry were driven to desperation 
by their miseries; and the nobles were inflamed 
with the spirit of faction end revolt This tur- 
bulent era was stained with the darkest treache- 
ries, with private assassinations, and with whole- 
sale massacres; and pestilence and fomine swelled 
the frightful train of woes, which followed in the 
track of civil discord and foreign invasion. 

TTie long-continued scourge of war which deso- 
lated France frcKn 1336, was occasioQed by the 
claim of Edward III. to the French crown, as 
nephew, oh his mother's side, to Charles IV. This 
clum was resisted on tJie plea of the usage, after- 
wards called the Salic law; which was interpreted 
as not only excluding from the throne the female 
bruiches of the royal family, but also all the males 
having no claim on the father's side. In 1420, 
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Hwiy V. ,of£nglaiKl'UiTBde(i I^mce, wiiieb vw 
fitiU groaning under the effisete of a bloody civil 
war between tiw Duk^ of Orleans ami Burgundy. 
Heojry succeeded in causing Charles VI., who had 
sunk into <& state of HnbeciUty, to eoneent to transfn 
tbe. suceeasioiL fron the dailphm to himself; and be 
marriBd ' the kin^S' dat^fhtM Catharine. CbarloB 
BurviNed Henry, wltasc fai&nt son Henry VI., was, 
oa &e death of Cfasries^ soleBinly proelwmed King 
of France. The danpbin > likewise procured him- 
self to be crowned, by the name (rf Charles VII, 
at Poiot^ra, as .lUiams, the ancient cormatibn- 
{dace of the Erencb nMwarohs, with half the kin^ 
dom, waa'in ipesBeannn of the EngBsh. It was at 
this pmod- that Joan d'Aro, a peasant girl who 
professed .to bare « divine comnisfflon to save 
IVance from the enemy, was the me^is of inspiring 
the Frenab wkb new ^aIdour in the cause of the 
daupfadn;* and, placing herself at the 'head of the 
army, she. compelled the English to raise tbe 
siege of' Orleans, sod struck a blow against their 
power which led to its Unal' deriroctioti in France : 
fcr by 1450, Ei^^and bad been deprived of all her 
oonquests in thei Frenfii territory, with the e^cep~ 
tion of Calais and Ouienne. 

Charlea VIL woa tbe Qteb French monarch who 

* TlVB bistqiy if eii4l<uit*1j monght np in Scbiller'u tngtiy 
' Die Juagfrau tod OiieiDS.' 
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ueguWly^ maintaiiied <a< etBaXntg army; and from 
this period it was dw'policy of the kings to dittet 
tbe warlilfe.spirititrf^lilae pe^e^to foreign eonqaest 
TheiDeret8iag,extbnti>£-tbe crown laudB etutrfell 
tlteir posaessoc to impose taxes without th« eonsent 
of tbfi Stateo, ' Evcaything • in France now tended 
to the concentration of therinoHarcby, and the po- 
licy of' the gowTDment of Loub XI^ became an 
example of tyranny and ndeceit,* and the el«mettt 
of a MachiaTetian sohool, ia which other dhdb^cJis 
learned thedr ^eons. Ic was in this reign that the 
implacahle hatred arose between the House of 
Capet andi thitt of Hopsburg, whi6h lasted Iw 
centuries, sod vhidt so ]ong desolated the Low 
Countries^.. It originated from Louis's seizing on 
Byrgundy as a &ei, viale his sod Charles stood 
betroUied'to-JMacy, heiress of the deceased Duke 
CSiarles the Bold : ^ thw . nspacity broke off th^ ne- 
gociatiop, . OR^ Maiy was wpoused to Maiimilian 
.^hd^ke (if AuBjaria. — Charles VllI^ in .^whom 
ended J^, direct Uiw pf 'tbeiV>alaia iiitanch of th« 
Cap^lJ^ns, 1uh1.» paieipll'foir conquest';. in irfnch 
hftweyer be W9&: not reiy. aucceasfiili and from 
abQ^t this period may be- dated the growth of . that 
military policy and ambitjoDf whiob kept France at 
war wit)> iJbo^Df^ghhouring nations, add rendered the 
passion for the glory of arms a national sentiment 
Louis XIL constituted in himself the third, or 

* Hi* fsTourite maxim was riunnoJcr c'tii rigntr. 
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Orleans branch of the House of Capet; and his 
reign, which began in 1498, is described by the 
French historians as one of the happiest that 
France ever knew. His domestic policy was mild, 
and he loved his subjects ; but the mania of con- 
quest had taken possession of the people, and 
Louis engaged in disadvantageous wars. 

Francis I^ son of Louis, commenced the second 
House of the Valois Capetians, in 1515, and 
finished what was necessary to render the regal 
power absolute : war still raged, and religious per- 
secution opposed the progress of the Reformation. 
The court became more refined; and this was the 
epoch of the French politeaae : — but the spirit of 
intrigue and corruption giuned ground with the 
change of manners. The people were arbitrarily 
laden with taxes, and the way was preparing for 
that accumulation of national debt, which was des- 
tined ultimately to prove so destructive to the 
throne. In the reign of Francis II., the religious 
wars broke out, which subsequently inundated 
France with blood ; and the barbarous persecution 
of the Protestants began, which stamped with in- 
famy this and several of the following reigns. — On 
St Bartholomew's-day, in 1572, took place that 
atrodous massacre of the Protestants, under the 
direction of Charles IX., and his more fiendish 
mother Catharine de Medicis, which blots the page 
of history with one of the most appalling examples 
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that have ever esieted of the dreadful consequences 
which ensue from the perversion and corruption of 
religion. 

Henry IV., the first of the Bourbona, ascended 
the throne of the Capets in 1589. He put an end 
to the religious wars which had so long desolated 
France, and placed the Protestants under the pro- 
tection of the edict of Nantes ; though he himself 
renounced ProteBtantisni for Romanism. He ruled 
as an absolute monarch, seeking to repress every 
impulse that might arise towards freedom; and the 
arbitrary system of subsequent reigns found sup- 
port in his example: yet he was a very popular 
king, and his memory is accounted glorious by the 
French, as he improved the discipline of the army, 
relieved the finances, and rendered France great 
and formidable in the eyes of Europe. In the reign 
of his son Louis XIII., Cardinal Richelieu, the 
prime minister, consolidated that domestic despo- 
tism, which while it grasped at absolute power, was 
destined to pull down the monarchy itself. 

Cardinal Mazarin followed in Richelieu's steps, 
under Louis XIV., who began his reign in 1643, 
and became the most powerful and splendid prince 
in Europe, and the arbiter of its politics j but 
whose luxury and ambition plunged France into a 
yet deeper gulf of demoraUsation, ultimately enfee- 
bled her energies, infiicted on her an enormous 
debt^ and paved the way for her ruin. Under Louis 
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XV^ the iDtereBts of the kingdom, and the wellaxe 
<^ the people, became the sport «f the vilest in- 
trigues; despotism, no longer able to make itself 
respectable, stiU clung fondly to its lordly dreams ; 
and the national debt and the taxation were in- 
creased. As in the case of the Roman empire, in 
its wane, the rapid filling up of the measure of ini- 
quity was too ctmspiouoifs i^o^ to be discerned by 
all reflecting minds, as an alarming omen for the 
future ; and the deep and awful shadows of stu- 
pendous events were already east before tbem. The 
uafortunate Louib XVI. cune to thecrown in 1774, 
and be was not fitted to avert l^e calamities that 
bad long been preparing idr unhappy France, if 
indeed ^ey were capable of being averted in the 
ordinary, ooune of hnman thuigs. ' 
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LETTER XX. 

Cbuki of the ReTolutioQ at 1789— laadiptatioD of ike political 
SyiMm~Th« Pren— The RelbrmatiaD—IKeTlTil of Cluiictl 
LitMUare-LtUi* Xin.-Louia XtVC-'Lonii^XV.-FIauMM 
— Roai*hK«ligto4— EiMipliMoflUTatutioii*— PhiloHfilieT^- 
TuBtioa-~CoiTDpiian of Muinere— Character ofLotua XVJ,— 
The Quoen's Court— Si tuatioa oftbeParliameDtsBad the Sove- 
reign— ABiembl^ of tbe Notables —Riot id St. Autoiae— 
The States Gener^— StonUiDg of thd Butatt— Riot M Vei- 
sailtes— The F£d£i*tiOD— Riot in the Champ de Mare- Con* 
ititaent Auembtj— lOth June— lOthof Auguat, 1791— Com- 
mittee of Safety — Masaacre of PriBoners — NatioQel Convention 
-Mountain Partj— Reign of Terror — The Director;— The 
Contolate— Tlie Empire— Fall of Ronaputs, 

If one cause of the French Revolution is to 
be coDsidered as more elementary than others, 
it was undoubtedly the imperfection of tbe poli- 
tical system, and its inadaptation to the age. Hie 
andent spirit of govenmient, the oSspring of a 
barbarous period, might harmonise su£Sciently 
with the coaditiou of the people during the Me- 
rovingian and Carlovingian dynasties, aud be able 
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to suBtain itself through the first branches of 
the House of Capet, while brutish ignorance 
prevtuled : — but by the time when the Bourbons 
ascended the throne of France, in 1589, a new era 
had already commenced in Europe. A full cen- 
tury had elapsed, since the associates or workmen 
of Faust and Schoffer, had set up the first printing- 
press at Palis, and being taken for conjurers, were 
fined by the Parliament. The press had given 
wings to knowledge; the Reformation had com- 
municated an impulse to thought^ before unfelt, or 
crushed in its birth; and the human soul had 
awoke from the slumber of the dark ages, and en- 
tered on ft new career, for good, or for eviL 

The roTival of classical hterature, and the trans- 
lation of the writings of antiquity into modem 
tongues, brought into l^ht the spirit of freedom, 
often mingled with a turbulent audacity, which 
breathed in the ancient republican forms of go- 
vernment: and tiie atmosphere of learning, how- 
ever limit«d it might be at first, became almost ne- 
cessarily charged, more or less, with the contagion 
of liberty. 

The Reformation produced no effect in dissolving 
the tie which, for more than a thousand years, had 
bound up religion with secular power ; tar where 
it failed, it left the state, as befbre, under the do- 
minion of the church ; and where it supplanted 
Romanism, it rendered the church the vassal of the 
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state : — bence as the Refbnnation brought into ex- 
ercise a spirit of inquiry respectiiig Teligton, and 
rdigion remained at least aa much as ever conso- 
fidated with human authority, — the topic of goveni- 
ment came the more readily within the sphere oj 
examination ; and the conBicts of the church taught 
men to study politics. Public opinion was CTcated, 
a power before unknown, and which was destined, 
in its growth, to dominate supreme over the pride 
of aristocracy and the thrones of princes ; being 
heard louder than any other voice, like heaven's 
thunder, mighty either to purify or to destroy. 

The popular mind tended to expanaon ; but go- 
vemments either diametrically resisted the new 
impulse, or did not keep pace with it in such a 
manner as to lead, rather than to be compelled to 
follow it Like a gtranded vessel, which the tide 
•has left behind, and which instead of fioatang, 
may be dashed to pieces with the returuing wave, — 
BO the unwieldly monarchies that were fraught with 
the andent spirit of despotism, only required a 
coinddence of favourable drcumstances to occasion 
their dissolution. 

Sudi a concurrence took place in France, in the 
msis of 1789. A hundred and fifty years before, 
Richelieu's talents had fera moment given a trinmph 
to kingly power, in the person of Louis XUI. His 
successor Louis XIV. had a reign of the almost 
unparalleled diu^on of seventy-two years; during 
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the greater part of which tune, the genius of 
liberty was extinguished boDeath the overpowering 
presBurc.of a splendid despotism. Under this 
iQQQarch; whom prance boasts of as her Augustus, 
the arts flourished, polite letters were cultivated, 
afid . chefa-^cettvre of skill and taste were pro- 
duced, which remain as sup^ memorials of the 
rfigD to succeeding agps :— but encouragement to 
talent was purchased by the most abject flattery; and 
the triumphal. arches, the palaces and gardens, the 
hospitals and the churche^ of the capital, and the 
vast afud sumptuous pile of Versailles, were trophies 
equally to the extravagaut luxury of the jnonarch, 
and to the unliuited command which he exercised 
Qver.tbe pecuniaty resources of the nation. Even 
the improvements that were made in the adminis- 
.tratipn of the government, were only rendered 
s^bs^rvient ,to tb^ aggrandizement of the regal 
power., 

Tlie halo of glory, which the Grand Monaryue, 
bad thrown around him, was so dazzhng to his 
subjects, that he was able undisguisedly to avow 
his, absolutism, and habitually to, declare, ' L^Stat 
c'est moi'-rBat the tyranny, rapacity, and licen- 
^ou^ness of Louis XV.^ had Uttle or nothing to 
act as ^ foil to it : the pressure which bad kept 
down thepopt^ar mind was now, in a great inea^ 
swe, tak.en off; and new ideas were gaining a 
rapid march over the unchanged spirit^ and the 
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waning power of royalty. TTie attempt to intro- 
duce new abused the embarassment 6f the finances, 
the extreme dissoluteness of the bourt, and the 
'gcandaldiie comiptioti of the' Alnctiod&ries 0f the 
goveromeat, all united to hasten the awfdl 

It will be found in the history oF human nature 
that pecuniary considerations often produce the 
most astounding and unlooked-for effects in the 
character' of individuals. The same causes, when 
sufficiently extensive, cannot fail ttf work on the 
destiny of nations. In Francej the exhaustion of 
the treasury fras the turhiilg point of 'the Revolu- 
tion- The state of the public finances brought 
into action the other elements of change ; educing 
the whole t« ferment, and ultliUately bo explode. 
The materials of mischief wetie not only to be fotind 
in the ptdace, in the' adaiinistration, and in the 
treasury; — they existed in "Cvei^ class of society. 
Tlie abandoned and open profligacy of the cdiirt 
flowed downward through all ranks, and, E&e a 
loud and filthy torrent, ifiUnoated and polluted the 
whole nation. 

Nor had the (Catholic religion that ihoraT ftnei'gy 
which was' necessary to ovetawe tiiie minds of ihen, 
and to restTEun them from an atlietBtic career' of 
crime : never perhaps, since the epoch bf the Reftfr- 
mation, had the pardons and indiitgehces of the 
church being in greater demand : for many of Her 
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moet superstitious devotees vere not dis^giusbed, 
in their practiee, from the most avowed and reck- 
less voluptuaries. Erea the bi^er orders of the 
clergy, who were the most coDspicuous, on account 
of their staticm, were daily becoming more and 
more assimilated to the l^ty, in tbe flagraney of 
their immorality. 

The English Revolutions, and especially that of 
1648, furnished topics of medttation to some who 
desired change; and the Revolutiim in America 
bad but recently attracted the attention of man- 
kind. These signal instances of innovation were 
not merely regarded as accidental derangements 
in the machinery of the p<ditical world : —they were 
in the minds of many connected with theory. Pbi- 
LoBopby was not a poetic dream ; nor were its ideas 
confined to mere speculation. Such writers as 
Helvetius, Montesquieu, Diderot, D'^lembert, Vol- 
taire, and Rousseau, were read and studied ; but 
these men were not more the creators of a certain 
altered state of tbe public mind, than its creatures : 
they were as much its organs as its authors. Men 
of every rank and profession wished for chmige, and 
all France sighed for a new order of things. 

Under such circumstances, did Louis XVI. ascend 
the throne of his ancestors, fifteen years before the 
great crisis, which ultimately led to his untimely 
end. During this period, all tbe ctiecordant mate- 
rials which produced the final event were con- 
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tinually coming into closer and doser ctmtact. The 
seeds of ia&Ulity aad atbeiEin bad been deeply 
BovD, especially laiiong the bigher classes ; a fevensh 
and restless ImpatiflDce for aev and uotried schemes 
took poBsessioD of men's minds; tbe great were 
jealous of eacb other's influence ; tbe inferior nobles 
envied those above them, and y/ete indignant at tbe 
unbounded revelry and profligacy in which tbe latter 
were able to indulge ; and many of the higher nobi- 
lity felt themselves keenly wounded in reflecting on 
the monopoly of their privileges by the crown, which 
had long professed to be only another name for ' the 
State.' The difierent orders of men in the ehureb, and 
in the law, contributed their part, also, to augment 
tbe mass of conflicting elements ; manifesting a spirit 
of mutual hostihty, and eagerly desiring any change 
whatever that might conduce to their interests. 

Among tbe people in general, the exciting 
'causes were such as made a more immediate ap- 
peal to their wants and distresses. They longed 
to be delivn^ from taxes and oppressions ; and, no 
more beguiled by the spl^idour of spectacles, and 
tbe magnificence ol the gveat, they were incensed 
at beholding tbe luxury and extravagance that 
reigned in the palace and the cbftteau, while, in 
their own wretched hovels there was nothing but 
famine and misery. The strange admixture of 
Romish superstition with gross corruption of man- 
pere, both in church and state, brought religion 
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into contempt, and taught many to T^:ard it as a 
mere ceremony, and useful only as a political en- 
gine. Nor were there wanting numhers of despe- 
radoes, who amidst the general degeneracy, having 
nothing to lose, were anxiously looking for some 
grand political convulsion, in order that they nught 
have the opportunity of profiting hy the univeTsal 
confosion, and of throwing the reins on the neck 
of every evil passion. 

Louis himself was naturally humane ; and his in- 
tentions were generous. His honesty, and bene- 
volence, and mildness, merited a better fote than 
he was destined to suffer : but he had neither the 
intellectual, nor the moral energies, which the 
crisis demanded. Though his mind was filled with 
lofty ideas of kingly power,— in the administration 
he was never more than an instrument: he was 
not adapted to be its presiding genius. In quiet 
times, and among a people in difierent circum- 
stances, he might have acted his part on the stage . 
of royalty without blame, and even with a share of 
popularity : but he was not the spirit that could 
guide the storm, nor ward ofi^ from the throne of 
his ancestors the revolution which they had left 
him, as a fetal inheritance ; and with the ruin of 
that throne he fell. 

In tiie commencement of his reign, the call far 
the reform of abuses sounded like thunder around 
the palace, and some beneficial changes were 
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granted ; but Louis was the tool of the court, and 
the court gave but httle of that reform, of which 
inuch was demanded. The Queen and her coterie 
were extraragaot and unpopular; her influence 
ever the King was made subservient to the ambi- 
tion of the great ; and she and her party; in the 
midst of the luxury ftnd dissipation of fStes, made 
and unmade the ministers of the crtiwni The most 
antagonist principles were at work : the court was 
Numbering on the brink of a volcano, dreaming of 
the grandeur and the absolutism of former reigns : 
the thoughts of the people were all tending to in- 
novation; and they were Aot without "an abettor. 
In the histo^ of France it will be found that some 
prince of the reigning dynasty has frequently jJaced 
himseK in the foreground of the popular interests 
At the beginning of the Revolution, the Duke of 
Orleans became pabt>n of the low party. 

A conffldera1)te portion of the clergy, and of 
tlie nobility, had enrcfUed themselves under the 
banner of philosophy ; and thfe new ideas which 
dnring the reign of Louis XIV.' had found a safeW- 
valve in epigrams, and Jetui d'esprit, and had suc- 
cessfully struggled for a itiore developed existence 
from the press,* under Louis XV^ now became 
fixed principles of thought, and topics of aniinated 
and earnest conversation. 

The elements of a more organised opposition to 

* Particularij in tbe ewe of (be Dictionnairt 'ZtingcU'ptdijut. 
VOL. IL L 
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the euating state of thingB, and a rallying point for 
reformers which gave dignity to their eause, were 
to be found in the parliaments. These courte of 
judicature, which had preserved the ancient func- 
tion of registering the royal edicts before they be- 
came law, were consequently the natural modera- 
tors of the regal power ; and sensible of the want 
of a firm basis for a privilege in itself so important, 
and yet of so little av^l against an arbitrary sove- 
reign, they courted the popular favour for their 
support. 

Such was the condition of France during the 
years that preceded the Revolution. At length, in 
the ruined state of the finances, a royal edict wag 
issued for a new loan of between three and four 
millions sterling. The Parliament of Paris remon- 
strated, and the King discovered his reseutaient at 
their boldness. It became necessary to have some 
public body to appeal to, more compliant than the 
parliament, and, on the Idth of January 17t^, 
Calonne, the minister, convened the Assembly of 
Notables, or principal persons, from all parts of 
the country, selected by the King himseli This 
body had last met in 1626, under Louis XIII., 
when it was called together to serve the purposes 
of Richelieu. , 

The Notables met on the 22nd of February, and 
Calonne proposed to them a plan of taxation which 
was to include the nobles, the clergy, and the ma- 
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gistratee, who had hitherto been exempt The pri- 
vileged orders determined to let France sink with 
the millstone of the debt about her neck, rather 
than make any attempt to restore public confi- 
dence, hy bearing their proportionate share in the 
burdens of the state : Calonne resigned, and 
Lom^nie de Brienne entered on o£Sce, with the 
alarming fact before him, reported by the Notables, 
that there was an annual deficiency in the revenue 
of nearly six millions sterling, and a debt of fifty 
millions, up to 1786. The Notables were dissolved, 
and the convocation of the States-General was 
now talked o£ The report of the plan for assembling 
this body, which had previously been insisted on by 
the parliament, ran like an electric shock through 
all orders of the community, and excited a still 
higher flush of expectation among the people, 
than tbat which bad followed the convoking of the 
Notables. 

The English republican Henry Neville, in his 
Plato Sedivivus, published in 1681, during the 
reign of Louis XIV., had predicted the decline of 
the French monarchy whenever the King himself 
should cease to dazzle the nation with the meteor 
light of military glory, and it should become ne- 
cessary to assemble the States-General, which cou- 
nted of deputies elected by the three estates, the 
nobility, the clergy, and the people at large. They 
had not met dnce 1614, — so truly did Louis XIV. 
lS 
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express the spirit of the Boorbon kings, when be 
said ' I am the State.' The court was compelled, 
agunst its will, after a year's struggle, to convoke 
the States for May 1789; and the nobles and 
higher clergy, fearful of the popular pretensions to 
liberty and equality, viewed the measm^ with 
jealousy and alarm, 

Necker, who was now minister, hoped to bring 
about a peaceable transition from an absolute to a 
constitutional monarchy ; and he called together a 
second assembly of the Notables, in order, if pos- 
sible, to double the number of deputies that should 
be elected from the tiera-etat, or commons, to com- 
pose the States- GeneraL The Notables would not 
sanction the extension of the popular principle; 
and Necker persuaded Louis to issue an arrei, 
granting that the representation of the commons 
should be made equal to that of the nobility and 
the clergy together. 

In the principal cities of France, and especially 
in Paris, clubs were now formed, in which politics 
became the theme of declamation and dispute ; 
and the merits of the King, the ministers, the 
nobles, and the clergy, were freely and violenUy 
discussed. Blood was shed on the 28th of April 
1789, in a fierce conflict between the mob and the 
military, in the Faubourg St Antoine, in conse- 
quence of a tumult which arose from a report that 
a wealthy manufacturer in that quarter was an 
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enemy to tlie Uers-itat ; — also tihat he had reduced 
his workmen's wages. 

One of the first acts of Necker, on his being re- 
called to the premiership and the finance, was the 
restoratioD of the Parliament of Paris, which, for 
its refusal to register the taxes that had beeo pro- 
posed by Calonne, had been exiled to Troyes. The 
parliament sought to ohtiun from the King an equal 
distribution of taxation among all orders of the 
state, the liberty of the press, and the discon- 
tinuance of the obnoxious lettres de cachet, or 
sera^ warrants, by means of which almost any act 
of despotism might be accomplished without as- 
signing a reason. The States-General, who were 
to remedy all evils, opened their session, the first 
time for a hundred and seventy-five years, on the 
Sth of May, after the elections had produced the 
greatest excitement throughout the kingdom ; and 
the government allowed this crisis to arrive with- 
out having attempted to frame any grand remedial 
measures ; while the Queen's court had occupied 
itself in deciding what costume each estate was to 
wear during the sittings : and ta mark its contempt 
for the tiers-itat, the master of the ceremonies was 
made to give orders that they should wear the 
ehapeau clabavd,* or slouched flapping bat, without 
baud or loop. 

The States met at the palace of Versfiilles, in 

* Clatuudaignifiss i clown. 
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the vast hall called la Salle dea Menus, which was 
decorated with all the splendour of the old regime; 
and the nobility and clergy figured in all the pride 
of plumes, and gold, and ecclesiastical pomp ; while 
the unhappy Louis, from a magnificent throng 
opened the sitting by a speech in which he cen*- 
sured the popular enthusiasm for innovation, 
pointed out the situation of France, and recom- 
mended unity to the three orders : he then sat down 
amidst applauses. It was a moment of joy and 
hope : — but the Revolution had begun. 

IKsputes arose respecting the manner of voting, 
the nobles imd the clergy contending for the vote 
by orders, and not by individual numbers, each 
order previously arranging its vote accozding to its 
own majority. The commons refused to be thus 
extinguished, and they declined taking any part in 
pubhc business on this principle. A month spent 
in delay had given time for the tiers-itat to be 
borne up by the increasing tide of popular opinion; 
and, led on by Malouet, Mirabeau, Si^yes, and Le 
Grand, — and countenanced by several deputies who 
bad left the order of the clergy, the tiers-6tat, od 
the 17th of June, assumed the name of the Na- 
tional Assembly, whose grand object was the 
formation of a constitution. 

From this moment^ the King and the commons 
were at ppen hostilities, and that struggle, destined 
to be so tremendous, had at length begun which 
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hftd long been impenc^g between the htimui mind 
in its increased developement, and tbe inveterate 
abuses of tbe goTenment, — despotism and prodi- 
gality, a throne based on tiie wrecks of the feudal 
system, a baugbty aristocracy, a conrt which had 
long been a gilded sink of iniquity, a clergy under 
whose away the moral principle of the nation had 
become almost extinct while war was regarded as 
the chief glory, — a religion which had Uud open 
Christiamty itself the only safeguard of human 
passions, to the attacks of a licentious infidelity. 

It was in vain that Louis commanded the com- 
mons to dissolve, and afterwards ordered the no- 
bility and clergy to unite widi them, in order to 
neutralise their acts, — tbe arm of kingly power was 
already paralysed. The King refused to withdraw 
tbe assembling troops ; Necker, tbe popular aud 
well-intentioned minister, was dismissed ; and tbe 
next day, July 12tb, tumult and confusion reigned 
througb Paris, and continued for three days. On 
the 14th, the mob obtained arms from the Hotel 
dea Invaiidea, and after a sanguinaiy conflict of 
four hours, the obnoxious fortress-prison, the 
Bastille, was stormed, Lafayette was now uni- 
versally chosen to command the national guard. 
The unfortunate King went to Paris, and amidst 
loud applauses received the tri-colored cockade 
from Bailty, tbe president of the Assembly, Necker 
was recalled ; and the first scene of popular insur- 
rection ended. 
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The feudal rights of the privileged orders were 
formally abolished by the Assembly; and Ix>ms 
was declared to be the ' Restorer of the Liberties 
of France;' nevertheless, during the months of 
August and September, the popular excitement 
was not calmed : — the disease of the body-politic 
had too far advanced, and the inefficient and ex- 
torted remedies came beyond the eleventh hour. 
The in&tuated conduct of the courts moreover, did 
but exasperate the mischief ; for at their banquet 
at Vers^ee, the national cockade was contemptu- 
ously trampled under foot On the 5th of October 
the national guard could no longer control the 
people, and many thousands, chiefly women, in- 
stigated immediately by want, raised the cry, 
' Bread I bread I — to Versailles V After horrid scenes 
of blood, the bemaddeued furies consented to re- 
turn to Taxis, only on condition of being accom- 
panied by tiie King and Queen, who were com- 
pelled, on the 6tb, to set off to the Tuileries, 
amidst shouts of ' Vive le Roi !' The Nationid 
Assembly followed the King to Paris on the 19th; 
and by this time the storm had become so alarm- 
ing, that many of the privileged orders fled from it 
to other countries. 

The AsBembly, among other decrees, pronounced 
the estates of the church to be national property; 
relipous orders were suppressed ; the arbitration 
of war and peace was declared to belong to the 
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AsBembly ; and all distinctions of rank were abo- 
lished. TTie Federatiwi of July Utb, 1780, seemed 
for a moment to give tiie promise of peace ; for on 
tfais day, the anniversary of the taking of the Bas- 
tille, a vast assembly met in the Champ de Mars, 
and the King, followed by the other authoritieg, 
took an oatli of fidelity to the new Constitution 
which had been decreed by the National Assembly. 
At this festival, all appeared unanimity, and good 
&uth ; and universal joy seemed to prevail. Affairs, 
however, soon resumed their former attitude : the 
court still sought to counteract the revolution ; 
while its friends were not less active in maintain- 
ing it 

On the 20th of June, 1791, the King and the 
royal fEunily, endeavoured to make their escape 
from the Tuileries, but they were overtaken in 
Lorraine, and brought back to Paris. The repub- 
lican members of the Assembly now began openly 
to broach their doctrines ; but the majority, with 
Lafayette and Bailly at their head, after spending 
three years in endeavouring to establish a consti- 
tutional monarchy, were not prepared for so entire 
a change. A second revolution was ripening, 
in opposition to the first, by the agency of the 
Club that had been accustomed to meet in the 
convent of . th^ Jacobins ; and a^tation hourly in- 
creased in Paris. An immense multitude met in 
the Champ de Mars, to petition the Asfleinbly to' 

L & 
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dethrone the King, when the national guards were 
ordered to fire, and terror and death were dealt 
among the crowd. The mixed repubhcan party, or 
Girondists, otiginally deputies from La Qironde, 
gained ground ; EUid Danton, Biissot, Desmoulinst 
and others, were at their head. The term for the 
sitting of the National, or Constituent Assembly 
elided on the 30th of September, and unhappily for 
France they had previously agreed that no mem- 
ber of their body should form part of a second 
assembly. 

Tlie next body called the Legislative Assembly, 
elected according to the new laws, succeeded to 
the National Assembly, on the 1st of October. A 
Girondist ministiy was now inevitable ; and amidst 
the gathering storm of foreign war, they began to 
exchange the monarchy for a republic. The mob 
became the instrument of the most violent of the 
republicans ; and the attacks of the 30th of June, 
and the lOtb of August, 1792, on the Tuileries, 
gave the reins to democracy, and to forty days of 
anarchy. On the former of these two days, Louis 
was compelled to put on the cap of liberty, and 
to drink wine to the health of the nation. On the 
lOtb of August, the miserable king was obliged 
to fly from his palace to the Assembly for protec- 
tion, and after his departure scenes ensued at the 
contemplation of which humanity turns pale. A 
dreadful conflict took place between 1,200 of the 
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Swiss guards, and a mob of 10,000 of tlie people 
and national guards ; the knell of deatfa rung in the 
sound of the tocsin, amidst the cry * to arms I to arms!' 
and the roar of cannon and musketxy proclaimed 
destruction. A general maBsacre of the toyal ser- 
vants continued for two hours ; nearly 800 of the 
Swiss guards were killed, after showering down a 
desperate fire on the mob ; the palace and garden 
were one appalling scene of massacre and blood ; 
heaps of mangled bodies were piled one on another 
in the Place du Carrousel, to the height of twenty 
feet The flames irom the burning barracks, the 
8t«ich from the consuming dead, the scattered 
bodies stripped of their clotlung, some still gasp- 
ing as they lay amidst living men sunk in intoxi- 
cation, and limbs separated from their bleeding 
trunks, filled up the dreadful scene. 

Tile King was now suspended from bis Unctions, 
and was imprisoned in the Temple, with the Queen, 
their son, and the Princess Elizabeth. It was 
frcHn this time that the conflicting elements of 
human passion were aroused to their most furious 
and destructive energy. Od the 2d of September, 
under the auspices of the infamous Danton, and 
the terrible committee of Public Safety, commenced 
the horrors attending the massacre of all the pri- 
soners who had been accused of hostility to the 
existing state of things. These bloody orgies 
lasted for four days, during which, thousands of 
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defenceless beiDgg were murdered, under all tbe 
circumstances of the most savage and atrocious 
barbarism. Danton had become a member of the 
' Commune of Paris,' a self-elected body which 
had risen amidst tbe confusion that followed on the 
&11 of the throne, and bad attempted to seize the 
government This par^ now succeeded in sup- 
planting tbe Assembly, and assumed tbe rems of 
power, on the 21st of September, under the name 
of the National Convention. On their 6r8t day of 
meeting, royalty was declared to be eternally abo- 
lished in France ; and the jaext day it was deters 
mined that all acts of state should he dated from 
this the epoch of the Republic. Tbe chief parties in 
the Convention were the Girondists or Brissotanes^ 
and the Mountain party. Among tbe most celebrated 
of the Girondists, or the more moderate republicans, 
were Brbsot and Condorcet ; of the Mountaanists, 
BO called from the upper seats which they occupied 
in the hall, the chief leaders were the notorious 
Danton, Robespierre Marat, and Collot d'Her- 
bois. 

The Girondists were anxious to punish the in- 
stigators of the massacre of the prisoners ; but tlie 
Mount^n party, supported by the clubs and by tbe 
mob, found means of defeating this object, and 
were always able to resbt the strenuous attempto 
of the Girondists on behalf of the King, whose 
life the latter wished to spare, though they had 
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united in dethrbniiig Mm. The Mountairiista pre- 
vailed, and the unfortunate Louis was decajdtated 
on the 21st of January, 1793. 

Hie republicans had now to contend gainst a 
coalition of several of the European powers, ili- 
cluding England ; and a civil war broke out in 
La Vendue. Amidst the confusion of parties, and 
the contest for power, the country was divided, 
some holding with the Mountain party, others 
declaring for moderation ; but the Girondists were 
no longer able to maintmn their ground, and the 
Convention came under the dictation of the popu- 
lace. The heads of the democracy seemed actuated 
by a frenzied desperation : arming themselves 
with fury, they sought to establish their authority 
by inspiring terror; and Danton, Robespierre, and 
Marat, ruled by the revolutionary tribunal and the 
guillotine. 

During the progress and continuance of anarchy 
and bloodshed, endless dissensions and confusion 
arose, as was to be anticipated, among the fiendish 
leaders of the republic themselves — each being 
anxious to supplant the other, and determined to 
crush by a bloody despotism all who opposed. 
The Mountain party of the Convention had en- 
deavoured to cloak their designs against the Gi- 
rondists, and their lum at dictatorial power, by 
forming from their own partisans the Comite de 
SaUit Pubticy on pretence of better providing for 
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the wel&pe of the republic The GirondiBta were 
soon completely overpowered ; mi the Committee, 
with Robespierre at its head, obt^ed the ascen" 
dency over the Conventioii, and ruled the destiny 
ot France for nine or ten months, with a series 
of executions and slaughters. Marat was assassi* 
nated by a woman, and Robespierre became maftter 
of the republic. 

In 1793, the Queen, Marie-Antoinette, was be- 
headed ; and soon afterwards the Duke of Oiieang, 
and Louis's sister EHzabetb, were also brought to 
the block. This was the terrific reign of that 
atheism and sanguinary tyranny, which cast off 
all restraints human and divine, and perpetrated 
a series of atrocitiee scarcely to be paralleled in 
the history of nations. As though to remove 
every lingering sense of moral obligation, religion 
wafi wholly sacrificed to give place to atheism. 
Gobet, Archbishop of Paris, publicly renounced 
Christianity, a melancholy close to the career of 
Romanism, which had done so little to imbue the 
nation with moral principle. The churches were 
shut up ; pubUc worship was abolished ; death was 
pronounced to be an endless sleep ; and among 
other orgies that were substituted for religion, 
the festival of the goddess of reason was cele- 
brated at Notre Dame. The revolutionary tri- 
bunal hurried its victims to the guillotine, un- 
tried and unheard. It was enough that their names 
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were on the daily list of the proscribed ; and the 
summary nature of the process of extermination 
often produced miBtakes in names, which caused 
the death of those who had not even been ac- 
cused! 

At Paris, Bourdeaux, Lyons, Nantes, Toulon, 
Arras, Strasburg, and many other places, the same 
appalling tragedies were acted ; and the soil of 
France was steeped in the blood of her children, 
as it flowed from the scafibld,— or by the yet more 
wholesale slaughter of the sword, — the fusillade, — 
the grape-shot, — or by -drowning, and various 
modes of death. The fury of the republicans was 
exasperated by the intngues of the royalists, who 
hoped to profit by die spectacle that France pre- 
sented to astonished Europe ,' and Robespierre de- 
clared that the system of terror was necessary to 
give strength to the government, and to consoli- 
date the friends of the republic against domestic and 
foreign enemies. This cruel despot was himself 
but the instrument of the vilest scum of society, 
who, actuated by the love of plunder, and the most 
brutal passions, and having gained the mastery, 
were resolved to destroy all who did not go for- 
ward with the full tide of democracy. Prudhomme, 
himself a republican, estimates the number who 
perished in the butchery of the Revolution at con- 
siderably more than a miUion, — without including 
the massacres at Versailles, the Abbaye, the 
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Cannes, and other prisona, — the victims of Avig- 
Don, and of B^oin, — nor those who were shot at 
Toulon and MarseiUes, after the sieges of those 
dries.* 

Amidst the collidon of infuriated parties, the 
ringleaders of the republicans hecame successively 
the judges and the condemned ; and Hubert, Dan- 
ton, and many others, were guillotined. At length, 
after the commotions of the 9th Thermidor,-}- Ro- 
bespierre, the dictator, himself and one hundred 
and four others, shared the fate which they bad in- 
flicted on multitudes ; and the most bloody scene 
of the Revolution ended. The Convention now 
received an infusion from the friends of order and 
constitutional government; and a number, of the 
most violent democrats were executed. After a 
severe struggle of parties, during the progress of 

• Pnidfaommp, Viclmeide la Revaliiiiim. 

Ofthe torrenta of blood that were shed id Psiis, during the 
' Reign of Terror,' some ides may be formed from the statement of 
Rionlfe, an eye ffilneai, in his Mrmairti d'un DJWnu. Among 
Other horrid details, he ssjs : ' D£ji ud squ^duo immeDBe qm de- 
TOit Toiturer du ssd; SToit ili creaij & la pises St. ADtoios. 
Disons-le, quelque horrible qo'il goit de la dire, tooa lea jours la 
sang bumain le puisoit par eeaui, et (justie hommes £toient 
oocup^s, Bu momeat de reifoution a les rider dan* oet sqafduc' 

■}■ Jgl; S7, 1794. On the fall of the regal power, the repahli«an 
date had been estsbliihed : the Dsmeiof the months were changed ^ 
they ivare sll made eqnsl in lenglh, and fire daya were added ; lbs 
Sabbslh was abolished, and the week was made to conaist of (en 
days. 
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which even the adTocatee for royalty began to take 
courage, a new constitution was prepared; and 
on the 13th Vindemiaire," after more bkiod had 
been Ebed in a civil commotion in Paris, the govern- 
ment was appointed to coneist of two representa- 
tive bodies called Councib, and an Ekecutive of 
five persons, to be called The Directory, which 
held its first sitting on the 28tb of October 1795. 
From this time the tide of revolution began to 
turn, and continued to ebb, mth fluctuations, 
until it subsided into a monarchy without the 
name. 

The Directory found, at home, a bankrupt ex- 
chequer, and civil discord; and, abroad, powerful 
enemies, — yet the French republic, Uberated from 
the dictation of secret committees and communal 
fections, was able to mmntain itself amidst the 
remaining elements of disorganisation; and the 
astonishing successes that had all along attended 
the French arms abroad, while revolutions had 
rapidly succeeded each other at home, threw a 
warlike glory around the republic, which, in pro- 
cess of time, prepared the way for its transform 
mation into nothing less than a military despotilsm. 
But at present, the contests for power still con- 
tinued, though in a different manner from before. 
There were now more conspiracies, and fewer 
*'lth October 1795. 
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tumults and riota : — but these plote, whether royal, 
or hyper-democratical, were in general detected 
and defeated. 

In 1797, however, the revolution of the 18th 
Fractidor,* as it is called, took place, in conse- 
quence of a collision between the legislative and 
the executive powers. The Council of Five Hun- 
dred gave indications of being in the way to a 
counter-revolution, and in the South of France 
tlie renewed hopes of the royalists occasioned 
fresh disturbances and massacres. Another crisis 
seemed impending, and the Directory, by calling 
in the aid of the army, re-established their power. 
■ That the times were altered for the better, was 
shown by the punishment that was inflicted on the 
deputies who were obnoxious to tbe men in power: — 
they were banished from France. 

By tbe spring of 1799, Jacobinism had again 
recruited its strength ; the clubs revived ; and the 
Sections were influenced by the reaction. Defeat 
had in some instances overtaken the French arms : 
— this was an unpopular contemplation. Tlie 
IXrectory also became divided, Moulin and Gohier 
being strenuous republicans, while Si^yes, Barras, 
and Roger-Ducos, were inclined to the concentra- 
tion of power. The speedy dissolution of the Di- 
rectorial Government became evident; and every 

■ 4tli Septembei. 
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remnant of what could be regarded as cODstitu- 
tional authority was expiring. Appearances held 
out the apprehension that the spirit of the revolu- 
tion m^ht agfun be evoked to fury, and might riot 
afresh over a new scene of disorganisation and 
anarchy : — but Oie destinies of France were now to 
be wielded by anoth,er hand, the heterogeneous 
elements of discord and confusion to be repressed 
hy a new power, and the reins of government were 
about to be held in a mightier grasp. 



Napoleon Bonaparte, of a femily of rank in 
Corsica, had in early hfe entered the French army, 
and in the insurrection of the Sections of Paris, on 
the celebrated 13th Vindemiaire, the victory ob^ 
tained hy the Convention was attributed to the 
military skill of this young officer, then twenty-six 
years of age. A few months afterwards, he was 
appointed General in Chief of the army that was 
destined to fight the batties of the republic in 
Italy, and to oppose the existing coalition of half 
Europe agunst France. 

His campaign in Italy was one continued series 
of splendid victories, obtained with a rapidity that 
produced the most enthusiastic admiration in 
France, and spread his name through Europe. 
After compelling the Continental Powers to make 
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peace with the Republic, he returned to Parifl, h&yiag 
been absent a year and a hal( and was loaded with 
honours: — but he aspired after something more. 
The Directory dreaded his popularity, trembled 
for their own power, and resolved to amuse the 
ambitious General by propoang to him the inrasion 
of England. The ' Army of England,' however, 
was destined for Egypt ; and Bonaparte, who saw 
that France was scarcely ripe for his wishes, ac- 
cepted the command; and the thunder of his 
arms, which bad recently been heard beyond the 
Alps, now re-echoed from the Pyramids of the 
Nile. 

After gaining new victories, and organidng a 
republican government for Egypt, he left the expe- 
dition, previously to the final successes of the Eng- 
lish in tiiat country, and hastened back to France, 
where his journey from Fr^jus to Paris was one 
continual triumph. The time was come for a de- 
cisive movement towards that object which had 
long filled his imagination, and the effort was suc- 
cessfoL 

France was torn by factions ; civil war raged once 
more in the west; the finances were in a state of ruin; 
the Directory was feeble ; many of the Council of 
Five Hundred desired the public good, but they 
were divided, and could not govern the turbulent 
elements that again portended storm. The Direc- 
tory received Bonaparte with shyness, and wished 
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once more to honour bim with fetes, and then to 
send him again into the field with a new command ; 
but they had to do with a man who was something 
more than a mere soldier, — one who understood 
bis position, and had resolved to take advantage of 
it. The demand for a change in the government 
was universal ; and the favourite General was visited 
by some of all parties. 

Those republicans who possessed the most of 
patriotism hoped to find in him a Washington, 
while the royalists dreamed of another Monk ; 
hut Bonaparte had harangued his soldiers in Egypt 
on the glory of the Roman arms, and he breathed 
more of Caesar ; he had acquired immense popula> 
rity by his military talents, and his thoughts were 
rather those of CromwelL The virtues of a Warfi- 
ington would have found no settied basis on whicfa 
to act, amid the ever-shifting suids of revolutioUj 
and it tequired a more iron-handed grasp to re- 
strwi the yet stormy elements : — nor would it 
have been possible for kingly state to have found 
security where the throne Tiad been so completely 
razed to the ground, and all things were so changed. 
Tile only curb strong enough to rein in the still 
restless spirit of the revolution, was a mihtary des- 
potism under the name of a republic 

Si^yes wafi the grand mover qu behalf of Bona- 
parte, in overturning the constitution of the year 
III., or the government of the Directory. Talley- 
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rand, Fouche, Lucien Bonaparte, and most of the 
generals Uien at Paris, were united in the plot 
Pears were entertained respecting the Council of 
Five Hundred, and the democrat^ of the Faux- 
bourgB of Paris ; but the Council of the Ancients 
decreed the removal of the representatives to St 
Cloud, and gave to Bonaparte the comniaDd of the 
armed force. The two Councils opened their re- 
spective sittings on the 18th Brum^re, the 9th 
of November, 1799; and while confusion reigned 
in the Assembly, and a strong outcry arose agiunst 
a ' diciatorskip,' Bonaparte suddenly appeared at 
the door of the ball, with the bristhng bayonets 
of his victorious troops in his train. This roused 
the Assembly to indignation ; and amidst reproaches 
and shouts of a bas, a has le dictateur! — mourons 
a noire paste 1 — vim la repttbliqtte ! — vive la con- 
stitution! — a has! — a bas! Bonaparte, who had 
been accustomed to head armies amidst showers of 
balls, is said to have turned pale, and to have 
follen, as in a swoon, into the arms of his soldiers. 
Encouraged, however, by his brother Lucien, by 
Si^yes, and by his generals, he adhered to the design 
of supplanting the existing government ; and the 
Council of Five Hundred were dispersed by the 
troops, in the name of ' General Bonaparte.' 

The deputies who were favourable to his views 
were immediately re-assembled ; and by them the 
Directorial Government was abolished, and a Con- 
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suLATE appointed consifiting of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Si^yes, and Roger-DucoB. The two Councils 
of the Directory gave place to legislative commis- 
sions, whose office it was to frame the Consular 
Constitution, which was no other than an absolute 
government. A Senate was formed consisting of 
a Tribunate of one hundred, and a LegislatiTe Body 
of three hundred; whose nomination, and whose 
functions, were under the immediate InBuence of 
the Consuls. In a few weeks, Si^yes and Roger- 
Ducos, became members of the Senate; and Cam- 
bac^res and Lebrun were now the colleagues of 
Bonaparte, the First Consul. But in this trium- 
virate, the head completely governed the inferior 
members; for the two Consuls had power only 
to ^ve their advice to the first, as little more 
than his ministers. 

The new Constitution was euthudastically re- 
ceived by the French, when formally suboutted to 
them ; and Bonaparte was in full march towards 
absolute power. Pohtical sodeties were forbidden ; 
the number of journals was limited ; a censorship 
of the press was instituted; and an active and 
watchfol police was organised. Whatever discon- 
tents all this occasioned, it was readily submitted 
to by the nation at large : for the French had no 
idea of genuine political freedom ; or if they had 
once caught a glimpse of it^ all was lost in 
the fierce tyranny which after a time had he- 
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come the eril genius of the Revolution. Military 
gloiy, moreover, was the natioaal passion ; and this 
destructive kind of vanity Bonaparte was but too 
well able to gratify. The Consulate was eatablished, 
in November 17D9; and in less than three years, 
Bonaparte was made Consul for life, having pre- 
viously been appointed for ten years. His power 
increased, and on the 2d of December, 1804, he 
became Emperor of the French. 

Such was tlie rise of a man, who, for fifteen 
years, kept the world in agitation and astonish- 
ment; for his name, and his extraordinary achieve- 
ments on the disastrous arena of arms, were known, 
and inspired terror, wherever modem civiUsation 
had &cilitated the intercourse of mankind; and 
were a sort of watchword of alarm, on the lips both 
of childhood and of age. Emerging like a comet 
from the chaos of the French revolution, he soon 
attracted the eyes of all to the portentous prodigy 
which he presented to view, as he overshadowed 
yet more and more of the political horizon, and 
advanced to the perihelion of his power, with a 
movement that confounded all ordinary calculation 
by its rapidity, disturbed all the stare of the poli- 
tical hemisphere in their orbits, hiu-led many down 
from their places, swept away ancient dynasties, 
and changed the geography of Europe. 

The series of victories by which, during this 
period, he dazzled France and convulsed the world, 
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were connected with events— such aa bad not been 
witnessed in the modem history of nations. TTie 
thrones which had stood for ages, like the granite 
masses of the primitive mountains, were shaken to 
their foundations, as with the shocks of so many 
successive earthquakes ; and many of them fell in 
ruins, as the mighty conqueror strode from capital 
to capital, and brought the astonished monarcbs to 
his footstool His genius was so prompt and deci- 
sire in executing the designs of his gigantic am- 
bition, that to him plan and action were the same ; 
or were separated by so short an interval, that they 
resembled the lightning and thunder of the storm, 
whose bolt is dealt in rapid and destructive succes- 
sion, over extensive and distant tracts. 

During the height of his ascendency, Europe 
was no longer the same Europe which it had been 
till the last years of the eighteenth century.; crowns 
and sceptres were but a part of the machinery of his 
government, by the bestowment of which he sought 
to consolidate bis power. Tbehistory of one quarter 
of the globe became a warlike romance ; and in the 
astounding drama of the political world, the great 
endianter presented one scene after another, in which 
not only ancient thrones were crumbled to dust, but 
new ones arose like hiry creations at his bidding, — 
while the throne firom which he himself gave law, 
cast its shadow more or less broad and deep, from 
the Ural mountuns to the pillars of Hercules, and 
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from the Illyrian provinces, and the Meditenw 
Bean, to the Arctic drcle, and the shores of the 
Baltic 

It was his military .fiime, already acquired in the 
republican armies, that had enabled him to seize 
the helm of government, while the surges left be- 
hind by the terrific storm that had desolated France^ 
fitiU violently agitated the veBsel of the state. France 
had armed against her the ancient dynasties of 
Europe, and a field was thrown open for the war- 
like talents of Bonaparte. His surprising successes 
in Italy, against die Austriins, had given an im- 
pulse to his own ambition, and held him up to 
France as a hero. The next year, Grermany was 
the seat of war, and Bonaparte and his co-generals 
had taken possession of the greater part of the 
territory between the Adriatic and the frontiers of 



The opening of another year bad seen him agun 
reaping the disastrous laurels of vietbry, amid the 
monuments of the dominion of ancient Rome, and 
ag^nst the forces of the Pope ; and the conqueror 
had dictated a humijiatii^ peace to Aim, whose 
predecessors in the chiur of St Peter could boast 
that monarchs had acted as tlieir grooms, when 
they rode -in state through the adoring crowds. 
The Alps had next witnessed the march of the 
modem Hannibal, to compel Austria to accept of a 
tresly which gave her Netlierland provinces to 
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France, and erected the Northeni States of Italy 
into the Cisalpbe Republic. Thus did Bonaparte 
silence for a time the thunders of war that had 
opened from rarious quarters on France ; vhich 
was now at peace with all Europe^ excepting Great 
Britain, after having ranqui^ed Holland, over- 
thrown the Venetian States, crushed the inde- 
pendence of Italy, and weakened the power of 
Austria. 

The Egyptian expedition, which next followed, 
though ostensihly designed to chastise the turbu- 
lent Beys, and to re-establish the power of the 
Grand Signior, was a war of conquest ; and Alex- 
andria and Cairo speedily fell before the French 
general, who now had the address to retreat from 
impending disasters, and to seize the helm of go* 
vemment in France. 

Bonaparte was scarcely invented with the Con- 
sular power, when, aVare of the effect produced on 
the French by the renown of victory, he was once 
more in arms. He d*0S8ed the Alps ; and success 
again attended his career, and that of his generals, 
agtunst the Austrians; who were so crushed at 
Marengo and Hohenlinden, that the German em- 
peror, to save himself from ruin, consented to the 
Treaty of Luneville, after a campugn of forty 
days. 

The increase of military gloiy did but inspire 
the modem Caesar with a more intense passion for 
M 2 
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arbitrary power ; and he who had saved the Revo- 
lution without, was regarded by the republicans as 
its destroyer within ; while the royalists saw every- 
thing but as dross that was not stamped with legi- 
timacy. The attempts that were made ag^nst the 
life of the First Consul, only produced a reaction 
still more unfavourable to freedom; and, in ItiOl, 
about a hundred and thirty individuals were at 
once expatriated : nor did innocence, though proved 
by the discovery of the real conspirators, avul to 
save the accused from banishment to the burning 
plfuns of Guiana, the < Equinoctial France.' In 
the mean time, the priests, and other emigrants, 
were recalled j and, by a concordat with the Pope, 
the Catholic religion was re-established in all its 
pomp; and in almost all its preten»ons, — excepting 
its relations witli the government, and its exclusion 
of toleration : for every form of worship was pro- 
tected, and special care was taken to subordinate 
the triple crovni to the Consular fasces; and to 
keep the Pope from exercising any independent, 
or really co-ordinate power. 

The peace of Amiens between Great Britain 
and France, in 1802, hushed for a short period the 
storm of war ; and the repose of Europe gave to 
the great military Chief, the opportunity of slill 
further assimilating the curule chur to the imperial 
throne. Bonaparte was now Consul for life, with 
the right of nominating his succeesor. He could. 
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by the ConslitutioD, create senatore at his pleasure, 
and this subservient body had power to reform the 
laws, manage the elections, annul the acts of the 
authorities, and even the judgments of the tii- 
bunals, as well as to suspend the jiuy: — such was 
the absolute domination of the hero of the Revolu- 
tion ! — such the civil prostration of France ! There 
was industry, and commerce, and public credit : — 
magnificent monuments of art and civilisation 
reared themselves to the honour of the Consulate :r- 
a comprehensive code of civil le^lation, immor- 
talised the age, and carried equity into all the re- 
lations of society : — everything was secure but that 
which gave umbrage to despotism — there was every- 
thing but liberty. 

The power of France at this period was im- 
mense. In addition to her former territory, she 
reckoned as her own the Netherlands, Germany 
west of the Rhine, Geneva, Savoy, and Piedmont. 
The Consul was President of the Cisalpine Re- 
public, which included the Milanese, and a large 
portion of the Venetian territori^ ; the duchies of 
Mantua, Panna, and Modena ; and some of the 
former possessions of the Papal See. The Ltgu- 
rian republic had no greater independence; and 
Tuscany was a vassal monarchy. Spain was the 
same, under the flattering title of an ally. Holland, 
also, was in chains to France ; and the Swiss Repub- 
lics possessed little more than the name of 4 naticmal 
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.existence, and could not call the Alps their own. 
Austria had seen her armies routed, and she was 
alarmed and humbled : Prussia had shown 8ul>> 
serviency : all Oennany, and the princes of the 
Holy RomaU Empire, were orerawed : Russia was 
passive ; and there was not a Continental Power, 
whose politics were not influenced more or less by 
those of France, or which did not look with appre- 
faension to that quarter of the horizon, in whidi 
the dreaded vision of her rapid eagles, — her veteran 
armies, — and her triumphant Dictator, might be 
expected to appear. Briton alone, enthroned on 
her own seas, amid the wreck of nations, and a^ 
cure under the protection of the Almighty, was 
able to lift a front of defiance to this ^gantic and 
fitill waxing dominion. 

The dispute respecting Malta again roused the 
tocsin of war between France and England, in 
1803; and Hanover and Osnaburgh were soon 
taken possession of hy Bonapwte. Another plot 
agunst the Consul caused imprisonment, banish- 
ment^ and death ; and the Prince de Cond^ Dnc 
d'Enghien, suffered under the charge of being at 
the head of a band of conspirators. At length Bona- 
parte received the title of Ekaperor from the Tri- 
bunate, in which body, the only perishing shadow 
that remaned of constitutional liberty, the last 
feint echo of the voice of the RepubUc was heard, 
m the objections of Camot, Lambrechl^ and Gre- 
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goire : — and now, amidst the acclamations of France 
a hereditary throne, prouder and more despotic 
tiian that of the Bourbons, is seen planted on the 
disjointed fragments of several successive revolu* 
tions; and those who, five years before, declared 
they wouU < die for the Republic^' now rend the 
air wiUi shouts of Vive Napolhn, Empereur dea 
Fratifais ! But, in some respects, the change was 
not so great as at first view it might appear ; for 
it was but a speedy transition from one form of 
despotism to another: and however the door to 
rational freedom might still be closed, there, would 
seem to he htUe room for deHberaticHi in choosing 
between the reign of a military sovereigii like Bo- 
naparte, and that of Robespierre, or of the Sans- 
Culottes of the Faubourg St Antoine. 

The public feeling had so altered, that the ancient 
pile of Ndtre Dame, which bad, a few years ago, 
resounded to the infatuated orgies of democracy 
and atheism, now beheld the pomp of a more than 
regal coronation, when Rome sent Hus VII. to 
anoint Napoleon with the consecrated oil France, 
ever vain, and regarding the splendour of her mo- 
narchs as that of every one of her children, was 
reconciled to an approach towards tlie old regime. 
Iliere were now marshals, and princes of the Em- 
pire ; a grand almoner, imperigJ chaplains, and a 
confessor. The dergy, in general, worshipped the 
ascending sun of power, with a servile reverence, 
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which significantl}' told that the time vas gooe by 
whep potentates might be excommunicated, — and 
that now the chm^ had beccnne the creature of 
the throne. The relicB of the andent court gave 
to the new scene an air of legitimacy ; but, at the 
same time, contrasted strangely with the novi 
homines of the military and senatorial noblesse. 
The Tribunate was abolished, the press, aiid per- 
sonal liberty, were subjected to more stringent lawB^ 
8tat«-prisons were re-established, imperial decrees 
were issued, — and the ghost of Hberty had va- 
nished. 

After a vsin threat to England, Napoleon placed 
himself at the head of 200,000 men, to put down 
the third coalition of the European powers; and 
this campugn was another series of triumphs. In 
two months, Suabia, Franconia, and Bavaria, were 
overrun, and the French Emperor entered Vienna ; 
and a fortnight afterwards again totally routed the 
(Combined hosts of Austria and Rusida. He was ac- 
knowledged King of Italy, and the Electoral Princes 
to whom he had ^ven thrones, were recognbed by 
the German emperor. Napoleon's brother Joseph 
was created King of Naples ; Louis, King of Hol- 
land ; and the Empress Josephine's son became 
Viceroy of Italy : Murat was made Grand Duke of 
Berg ; and Bertbier Prince of NeuchateL Napoleon 
assumed the title of Protector of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine : Austria was prostrate at his feet ; 
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and, in 1806, FranciB 11. was obliged to renounce 
the title of Emperor of Germany. In another 
campaign, not less successful than the former, the 
Prussian armies were almost annihilated, the power 
of the monarchy crushed, and Berlin occupied by 
French troops. Soon afterwards, Foland'was the 
seat of war, and the Russians were defeated at 
Pultusk. Europe once more breathed at the peace 
of TUait^ except Sweden, which was soon reduced 
to terms. Jerome Bon^)arte, and the Elector of 
Saxony, were made kings ; and Russia and Prussia 
joined France in the commercial blockade against 
England. 

Napoleon had now reached the zenith of his 
power ; and France, astounded and enraptured at 
the greatness to which he had raised her, forgot all 
thoughts of freedom; while she conferred on her 
master the epithet of /« Grand. The last secret 
sparks of liberty seemed extinguished by the surges 
of the national pride, and by the fiill tide of mili- 
tary fame; and all t^e Actions had Tanished. 
But the brilliancy of this meridian glory was not 
destined to be of long duration. Insatiable ambi- 
tion, and the intoucation of power, no longer pre- 
served even the semblance of truth or justice; 
and war became only the expression of the arbU 
trary will of the mighty despot of Europe. 
- Yet the world was sUll, for a time, to be struck 
with wonder at new achievements. The Prince 
M 5 
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Kegent of Portugal fled to the Braxile from before 
the Freoch arms. Madrid was occupied by the 
ioapenal legtone, and Charles IV. ceded the crewn 
of Spain and the Indies to Bonaparte, who treacher- 
ously placed his own brother Joseph on the throne. 
This led to a sanguinuy war, t^e beginning of 
Masters to the great tyrant, and which after six 
years terminated with his fall. Renewed hoBtilities 
with Austria ended once more in her complete 
humiliation; and Spain alone remauied the eye- 
sore of ambition. The Pope was suspected of in- 
trigue against the imperial power, and being me- 
naced in his capital, began to hurl at Bonaparte 
the spent and idle thunders of the Vatican ; but 
they recoiled upon St. Peter's chair. The Pope 
was dethroned, and held prisoner in France ; and 
the Koman states were annexed to her territory. 

The star of Napoleon's destiny, however, was 
about to set, and to be finally combust in its 
own fires. His ambition became an instinct, which 
led him to trample on all opposing interests, whe- 
ther sacred or pro&ne. Josephine, the guardian 
uigel of his throne, the moderator of his schemes, 
and the object of his real love, was sacrificed to the 
policy of founding the fourth dynasty of France, 
t^e house of Napoleon, that was to reign over a 
second Carlovingian empire. Josephine was re- 
pudiated, and, amidst the crowd of royal and impe- 
rial prineesses, Marie-Louise, the daughter of burn- 
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bled Austria, was choBen, in 1810, to fill the tbrone 
of her unfortunate aunt, Marie-Antoinette. The 
French empire, about this period, comprehended 
Holland, Belgium, part of Germany, and of Swit- 
zerland, and all Italy ; and Napoleon reigned abso- 
lutely over forty-three millions : — but henceforth) 
his history became a series of reyersea. 
. He formed the design of redudng Russia, and 
giving law from the andent palace of the Czars. 
Untaught by the example of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, he ventured on a winter campaign, amidst 
the snovTB and ices of the north, with an army of 
half a million, composed of sixteen nations. Mos- 
cow was fired by its inhabitants, and Bonaparte, 
with a portion of his troops, rode through its 
deserted streets, amidst the flames that on every 
side glared upon him, as a fiend in human shape^ 
the curse of humanity, and the demon of all the 
hon'ors that reigned around. The fighting re* 
treat, through whirlwinds of snow, and all the 
rigors of a Russian winter, completed the work 
of carnage and mbery; and at least half a 
million of human beings perished in a hundred 
and seveuty days, to gratify the infernal lust of 
power, which remorselessly converted the whole 
region of its march into a theatre of blood, and 
crime, and misery, — presenting one of the darkest 
and most appalling tragedies that war ever exhi- 
bited on the earth ! 
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The failure of this expedition was connected 
with disafiection and plot at home ; and France her- 
self began to perceive, that in consequence of the 
gigantic ambition of her military despol, she was 
under the ban of Europe, being regarded as the 
centre from which emanated all its miseries. 

The time was come for the downfall of Bonaparte. 
Deserted by several of his allies, he entered on ano- 
ther eampfugn, with a new anny, and the Russians 
and Prussians were compelled to retreat towards 
Silesia. The Emperor of Austria, seeing that his 
son-in-law was not sincerely disposed to peace, 
from a mediator became an enemy; and the war 
was attended with various fortunes, till at the 
battle of Leipsic, in October 1613, the French 
were completely routed by the Allies; who, 
amidst surrounding revolutions, all tending to the 
dismemberment of the French empire, began to 
enter France. Bonaparte, with a legislative body 
contrary to his views, and a staff of officers on whom 
he could not depend, endeavoured in vain to rouse 
the French nation to arms ; and after contending 
for three montl^s ag^nst a million of enemies, he 
was deposed, on the 2nd of April, 1814; and the 
military despotism of nearly fifteen years, received 
its death-blow, preparatory to its last convulsive 
struggle, the following year, at Waterloo. 

Such was the fall of a man, who, far from being 
by nature a Nero, or a Caligula, was still bis own 
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god; ftnd was prepared, without pity, to sacri- 
fioe millions, as a holocaust to his ambition ; and to 
resort to hypocrisy, impiety, and acte of barbariam, 
if these were deemed necessary to accomplish his 
ends. He was the means of unsettling those ancient 
fabrics of civil and ecclesiastical legitimacy, that 
have checked the march of human improvement ; 
and his extraordinary career, though in itself so 
despotic, has been productive, on the whole, of the 
advancement of freedom, the grand basis of every 
other sodal benefiL — History is fraught with me- 
lancholy examples of tiie moral disorder in the con- 
stitution of man which hte produced all his woes : 
— the only consolaticm is, that if evil is permitted, 
out of it good may be eduoed. 
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Paris — MeaBl^ries — Sitiiat[os, and gcnmvl sppeariDce — Tba 
Seiae— Bridges— Quajg—ExUiDt—Motla of Dnmbering liaiiM» 
— Cunera Obscura— Viewa from the BriilgBi— Puritj of tba 
■UnoBpfaere— Wsat of planied Bqusres— Barrierea — BaulevsicU 
— Pradon for >iausenieDt — Freaoh chBracter — Eiecation — 
Effect of ereata— Paliii des Thermei— Palua Roynl—Tuileries 
— Place de Carrousel— The LooTre — Place Vead6me — Place 
Louis Quinie — Magnificence — Arc de I'Ctoile — H6tel dca In- 
validea — Churchea — NOlie Dame, etc. — Tbe Lazembouig — 
Sonrae— Jnrdin du Roi — The Pnnrhmn finhnlini Glatnp . 
RerolatioQ of 18S0. 

Mv DEAR Friend: — On reaching Paris at three 
o'clock in tbe tnoming, we soon found ourselves at 
the Messagerie Ghierale, one of those Bpadous 
areas, smrouiided by numerous hureattai, from 
which diligences set off to all the surrounding 
countries of Europe : and the traveller who wishes 
to go to Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, or 
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Belgium, or to embark for England, is directed by 
the names of these countries, which he sees over 
the office-doors, where to apply. 

It ie usual in France for the conductor's fee to 
be included in what is p^d for the fare ; which is 
stated in the receipt that is given securing the 
places : and as our luggage was but slightly in- 
spected, and every ^unlity for obtaining porters 
and coaches was at hand, there was little cause of 
delay, and a short time sufficed to establish us at 
the I{6tel de LiUe, near the Palais Royal. 

The situation of Paris may in some respects be 
compared with that of London, the most important 
part being north of the Seine, though there is an im- 
mense population on the south side. The calcareous 
hill of Montmartre, is the Highgate, or Hampstead, 
of Paris, being on the north, and the most elevated 
ground in the environs ; it is however a more imme- 
diate suburb, and is too near to command a very 
advantageous view. The neighbourhood of the 
Tuileries, and the Faubourg St. Germain, may be 
regarded as the Westminster of the French metro- 
polis, — as including the seat of royalty, and partly 
that of government, with the mansions of the no- 
bility and gentry, and lying on the western side. 

The general appearance of Paris, as compared 
with that of London, in regard to the width, clean- 
liness, elegance, and beauty of the street", and the 
accommodation for foot-passengers, cannot fail to 
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strike tbe Epglishmiui, as incomparably to the dis- 
advantage of the French capital The narrowness 
of the streetE^ and of the trotttnr, or pavement, in 
most places, and the multitudes of fiacres, omni- 
huses, and carts, which are all in motion together 
in such confined spaces, render it almost imprac- 
ticahle for ladies to walk about Paris, especially it 
the weather has been at all wet The houses are 
built of stone, and are very lofty, not unlike those 
of the Old Town in Edinburgh ; and, as in that 
city, they are frequently inhabited by a number of 
different families. You often find, when a great 
gateway is accidentally opened, as you are passing 
by, that a very splendid mansion is entirely con- 
cealed from view by a dead wall, giving the idea 
of its having been erected in a prospective regard 
to the dangers of war, or of revolution. 

The S&ne appears utterly insignificant to a 
Londoner who has been accustomed to the ample 
tide of the noble Thames, with its forests of ship^ 
ping, and the many superb bridges which are 
thrown across it^ exhibiting triumphs of human 
ingenuity and skill which are scarcely to be ex- 
ceeded in any of the works of art. The Seine is 
scarcely half tbe breadth of the Thames, has no 
shipping, and presents banks of mud which, in dry 
weather, have an eflect fer irom agreeable. Nor is 
this river improved by the wash-houses of the 
hlanchiasetiaea that border tbe water, though the 
boating baths are neat and elegant, , 
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Of the eighteen or nioeteen bridges, the Pont 
Neuf is the largest and most aadent ; and the nqost 
imposiag as you cross it is the PofU Louia tietxe, 
60 called from its having been commenced while 
that unhappy monarch still sat on the throne, 
lliis bridge ib adorned with colossal statues of 
several of the great men of France, and leads 
from the magnificent Place Louis Qmnze to the 
beauti^ front of the Palais Bourbon. The rea- 
son why there are so many bridges is, that in the 
very heart of Paris there are three islands in the 
river, one of which, now called La Cite, is the site 
of Lutetia, the ancient capital of the Parini, men- 
tioned by Qesar and Strabo. This name, as some 
suppose, was derived from the littum, or mud^ 
that abounded all over the neigbbouihood, which 
Caesar* describes as a perpetual marsh. Several 
of these bridges unite' the islands with eadi 
other, and with the shores. On the prindpal 
one, Ihe Pont Neu^ is a fine equestrian statue 
in bronze of Henry IV., with baa-reUefe on the 
pedestal, representing his hamauity in supplying 
the Paiisiaus with provirions, at the time when 
they were holding out agiunst him, during the 
disastrous dvil wars of the Cathohc League. 

The Quaia of the Seine constitute one of the 

most striking features of Paris : they are rused on 

a deep embwikment of stone, on both sides of the 

• BelLG.ll.Tii. 57. 
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river, but there is comparstirely little traffic on 
them, and no ranges of warebouses Uning the banks, 
as in London, where the vast piles of building 
along the sbore, convey so powerful an impression 
of commercial greatness. la London, the banks of 
the river are too valuable to be employed for any 
thing but wharfe and warehouses, and the Thames, 
excepting when it is crossed, is scarcely seen by 
him who traverses the vast English metropolis : but 
in Paris, there is a considerable space between 
the terraces of building and the river, and the 
long quays form an agreeable public pathway, de* 
fended by a parapet walL 

The extent of the city along the Seine is com- 
puted to be more than four miles, and its greatest 
breadth from north to south, nearly the same. The 
mode of numbering the houses savours of the in- 
genuity of the French in matters of detml, and 
must sometimes be a convenience to those re- 
sidents who are au fait at the system. If the 
numbers are black, and decreasing, you know that 
you are approaching the river, — if red and increas- 
ing, you are going parallel with the river, from east 
to west; and viceverad. You are sometimes re- 
minded of the qmckness and cleverness of the 
French, by the most trifling things. If a man 
exhibits to you, on the Pont dea A rta, the exqui- 
sitely finished picture formed by the camera 06- 
acura, of the gay and striking panorama around 
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you, he contrives to announce that the show is 
ended, by suddenly stepping out^ and presenting on 
tile parchment, as the last scene, a solitary figure of 
himself with a style of bow, which an EnglisfamaD 
in the sanu station would scarcely be capable of 
imitating. 

It is from one or two of the more western 
bridges, that some of the finest views in Paris are 
obtained, consisting of the lofty and immense 
piles of buildings which rear themselvea on both 
sides of the Seine : on the left, the end of the royal 
palace of the Tuileries, the vast gallery of the 
Louvre, and a long line of other buildings beyond 
it ; on the right tiie Palus Bourbon, the Institute, 
and the Mint, — forming with other magnificent 
edifices an extent of a mile in length, and termi- 
nated by the solid towers of Notre Dame. Though 
the views from the bridges are more confined than 
in our own metropolis, and have not the advantage 
of so great a number of spires and towers, yet Uie 
effect is grand and massy. 

The quays form a scene of considerable anima» 
don and activity, which exhibits with its moving 
and motley groups, a specimen of all the varieties 
of Parisian life and rank. Palaces and sbo^s, 
fruitsellers and bookstalls, soldiers and boatmen ; 
the costume of the lower class, with caps white as 
SDOW, and the elegance of the Parisian kaut ton ,* 
the young officer of Louis Philippe, and the vet»- 
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ran, adorned with bis orders, and carrying in his 
port somewhat of thft aristocracy of war, having 
served under the First Consul : and while the iu- 
dustrioue waeberwomen are plying their task on 
the river, the quays ahove are lined with carts and 
carriages, among which may pass along, one, which, 
by its antique form and decorations, points back to 
the old regime, and recals the palmy days of Louis 
XIV. 

I^e pure atmosphere of Paris allows everything 
to be seen in a clear and briUiaat light, with that 
peculiar, angular, and well-defined appearance, 
which ^ves to objects so prominent a relief and 
adds BO much distinctness to the perspective. In 
consequence of the city being so free from smoke, 
the sky appeared to be as blue and clear as 
in the country ; and from the top of the towers of 
N6tre Dame, the perfect transparency of the lur 
was remarkably striking. Whether this may be 
one cause of the elasticity and hilarity of feehng 
which the lur here seems to inspire, may not be 
easy to determine ; but certMU it is, that, in Paris, 
you escape the Stygian smoke which pours forth 
from our coal fires in London. 

tVith a smaller census than London, the central 
part of Paris conveys much more of the idea of 
confinement and immurement, as tiie population 
is more densely crowded together ; and several 
of the Fauxbourgs have an air of discomfort- 
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and meaimeBs which is anything but inviting; 
but the Faubourg St. Germain contains handsome 
streets, and many of the k6tela, or mansions, of the 
nobility and gentry, and the whole neighbourhood 
of the Tuileries is exceedingly fine. You look in 
vun, however, to find the densely-crowded masses 
of houses relieved by those agreeable Bhnibberies, 
or little parks, — that delightful rus in urbe, with 
which the EngUsh capital so much abounds, in its 
numerous squares. Nor does the neighbourhood 
of Paris exhibit those elegant suburban villas, 
which adorn the spacious outlets of London. In 
the French capital the strange mixture of magoi- 
ficeUce and meanness, strikes you at almost every 
turn, and you have sometimes to get to a splendid 
palace, or a noble church, trough very narrow 
and disagreeable streets. 

To prevent the evasion of flie excise duty, 
Paris was surrounded, about fifty years ago, with 
a wall, which is just within the external Boule- 
vards. The circumference of the city is about 
fifteen miles. A great number of Barriirea, or 
gates, form the entrances, -through this wall; 
many of which are very tasteful and ornamental 
structures. 

But it is the interior Boulevards that constitute 
the feature which most redeems the general appear- 
ance of the streets of the French metropolis. These 
delightful public waJks, now in the midst of the dty. 
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occupythe uteof tbe andent ramparts, and area me>- 
morial of the reign of Louis the XlVth. They sur- 
round the centre of the town, with a circumference of 
dg^t or nine miles, describing a rude circle, [»rt of 
which becomes, on the south, for a con^derable 
spac^ identical with that of the outer Boulevards. 
This line of wide road is truly nu^nificent, and is 
probably not to be paralleled in Europe. It is 
planted with ranka of trees, which divide the central 
part from the broad and commodious pttfhs for foot- 
passengers. On each side, are rows of buildings, 
many of which, on the northern Boulevards, are 
elegant^ — consisting of handsome shops and maga- 
zines, fitted up with every kind of merchandise : 
and with the activity of commerce are blended 
noble private manuona, places of amusement, and 
gorgeous coffee-houses, and taverns, — with here and 
there a triumphal arch, or a beautiful fountain. 

The church of La Madeleine, in the Boulevard 
of the same jiame, is an exquisite Grecian temple, 
but is not yet completely finished, and on in- 
quiry we found that admittance eould not be ob* 
tfuned to see the interior, without aj^lication to the 
government. On the Boulevard du Temple, is a 
chateau d'eau, the effect of which is very beautiful 
and imposing : it was erected by order of Napoleon 
in the noontide of his glory. Some of the Boulevards 
are quiet and solitary ; but from the Boulevard de 
la Madeline, to the Boulevard du Temple, they are 
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one grand centre of attraction to the gay and tiiought- 
IgsB Parisians. Here, in a fine aummer's evening, 
you may see thousands, of both sexes, sitting in 
grouDB under the trees, and in front of the brilliant 
cafes ; some reading newspapers, sipping coffee, or 
taking ices, — oUiers engaged in lively conversation, 
and employing all the animated gesticulation nhich 
marks the continent, and particularly the French. 

On the Boulevards, the past and the future seem 
aUke forgotten, in the idle amusements of the pre- 
sent hour. On one side may sometimes be seen 
harlequins, buffoons, ballad-singers, and monkeys 
dressed up, and taught to bow precisely a la Fran- 
faiee ; on Uie other, musidans, and punchinellos [ 
— here, a man eating fire, — and there, another, 
whose stomach seems to be an inexhaustible maga- 
zine of ribbons;— while the continually pasung and 
renewed crowd, occupied in gazing at each other, 
at the equipages, and at the varieties that surround 
them, — the perpetual hum of voices that is beard 
over the gay and busy scene, — and the tout ensemble 
which it exhibits, convince the reflective stranger 
that to /dtl time is here held to be one grand con- 
cern of human life, — and that pour s'amuier ex- 
presses the motive for half the actions of the trifling 
and thougbtiess multitudes, who throng tlie public 
walks, and the freqnented places of the French me- 
tropolis. 

The passion for amusement seems much more 
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preralent here, than with the English,' and de- 
sceode much lower in the scale of eotnety, — per- 
haps from its cheapness, and from the greater 
similarity of habits, and the sense of equality, 
which exist in France. There are in Paris, 
nearly two hundred places of public amusement, 
and it is calculated that no less than twenty 
thousand persons nightly frequent the aalles de 
spectacle. Having occasion to get a book bound, 
I called for it at an early hour in the evening, But 
found the book-binder's shop fast, and was informed, 
by his neighbours, that Monsieur was alU au specta- 
cle, in a tone which seemed to imply that this was as 
much a part of his day's business as book-binding. 
The French character is said to have altered 
considerably since the great Revolution, and to 
have become less gay and frivolous than before. 
This may be, — but there is still a marked distinc- 
tion in this respect between our neighbours and 
ourselves. The volatility of the French people, 
the quicksilver which they seem to possess, is 
continually obtruding itself on your notice, in the 
most trifling occurrences. Volture has, not very 
flatteringly, described his countrymen as a com- 
pound of the ' monkey and the tiger.' To judge 
whether there be wiy truth in this very severe caui- 
cature, those only can pretend who have had much 
intercourse with the French, and have become inti- 
mately acquunted with the national character : — 
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but it doe8 not require a long residence in France, 
in order to perceive a giuety and volatility of man- 
ner, which age does not eeem to subdue; and 
French writers themselves acknowledge that the 
native fire of the people easily degenerates into 
ferocity. Their vivacity, mobility of gesture, com- 
plusauce, apparent readiness to oblige, and warmth 
of profession, at once strike every stranger : — but 
compliments appear to be the current c<Hn of 
society, and are often mere words. Even the re- 
fined, chivalrous, and proverbial politeness of the 
old r^me, is said no longer to exist 

If the English population, in general, are less 
polbhed, and more phlegmatic in their address, 
than their neighbours, they are, probably, as has 
been remarked by observers, less inclined to incon- 
stancy, and to those rash and haaty resentments 
which constitutional ardour may readily admit. 
At Troyes, where the diUgence stopped on the way 
from Switzerland, at a v^ early hour in the morn- 
ing, it was amusing to witness the instantaneous 
manner in which a scuffle arose between a French 
gentleman and the book-keeper, a lad of eighteen, 
who was nibbing his eyes, and seemed scarcely 
enough awake to give Monsieur his change, so 
quickly as was desired. The gentleman wa£ im- 
patient^ and the book-keeper intimated to him 
that there was no great hurry, as the diUgence 
stayed some time. Monsieur instuitiy Sew at the 
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book-keeper, as he was «ttii)g at faie desk, and 
began slapping bis face, and cuffing him about the 
head and ears in a very active mannw, calling him 
' un petit poisson ,' and declaring, with no very 
benign expression of countenance, that ' a little 
chastisement would do him good.' 

Such Boenes as were witnessed during the tea 
years of revolution, in the interval between the fall 
of the Toyal authority and the consulate, could not 
f^l to have their effect on the nation, and to femi- 
liarise even posterity with the remembrance of 
blood. When last in Paris, I was borne along by a 
tide of people who were going down the Qaai Pel- 
letier to the Place de Gr^e, to the execution of a 
criminal, and finding myself at the very edge of the 
platform on which stood the guillotine, and feeling 
horror at the idea of witnessing the minutiae of the 
decafHtation, I made my way, by a great effort, 
through the dense masses of people t^t wedged 
up all the avenues leading to the fatal spot, and 
succeeded in crossing the Pont Notre Dame, so as 
to behold the awful sight from across the river. In 
a few moments, the procession came along the 
quay, consisting of a cart, with the criminal, at- 
tended by two priests. The cart halted at the foot 
of the scaffold ; immediately there was a movement 
on the platform, and the next moment — for there was 
no interval — the axe could be discerned falling down 
Hie guillotine: almost instantly the cart was agidn 
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in Qwtion with the headless body : the fall of the 
instrument of death, however, was all that could be 
discemed of tlie esecutioii, from the opposite side 
of the river. 

But the guilt of the wretched malefactor, who 
had committed murder, was not the only panful 
r^ection immediately connected with this scene of 
retribution. The Budden change that was expressed 
in the feelings of the crowd, from the silence of tragic 
expectation to a heartless kind of merriment ex- 
pressed in jokee and shrugs, and the repeated excla- 
mation, e'en eat Jim, was revolting. Whether an 
English mob of equal number would have disco- 
vered the same frivolity under similar circumstances] 
and have g^ven indications of regarding so solemn 
a transactitm equally in the light of a spectacle, or 
not, certain it is, that the concourse of both sexes 
who flocked in thousands from the spot, seemed 
more like persons returning from a holiday than 
from aa execution. 

It is scarcely possible that a people who have 
been accustomed to the ^ht, or the eager con- 
templation, of bloodshed, for so many years, should 
not^ in some degree, have felt the effect on their 
national character.* During the revolutionary times, 

* The late Abbf FarqabarsoD frequeotly meDtioned tbe fact, as 
har in g transpired under big o<tu eye, dnriDg; tti« ReTolution, tbat 
Punoh iru exbibited inmiediitel; beueatlitbe guilloliae ; and tbs 
pfauiiM ihialri were conlinualljr anarded to hU feata, though even 
Ibe puppets were aomstuDea Bpriakled nith tbe blood of tbe pe- 
riahing TJctim). 
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blood was flowing as water from the guillotine, and 
scenes of Tiolence and carnage were common occur- 
rences : — and, by Bonaparte, the people were tangbt 
to look on men as little more than the matiriel of 
an anny, and as born for the slaughter-houBe of 
war, in order to support the glory of France ; so 
that the shedding of human blood was a thing 
consecrated by the national vanity. 

The same people have been deeply enslaved by 
superstition, on the one hand ; and on the other, 
have been exposed, more perhaps than any other 
nation, to that infidehty which pronounces men 
to be mere animals, of a higher order, and that 
death is an everlasting sleep. Yet^ notwithstand- 
ing all the disadvantages to which the French have 
been subjected, there are in the national character 
moral energies of the highest promise, which only 
require to be guided by tlie transforming influences 
of true religion, in order to be of the greatest benefit 
to the church, and to the world ; and it is not to be 
doubted that these volatile people are destined, one 
day, to make lively, active, and interesting Chris- 
tians. 

Paris is such a world, that it would be hopeless 
to attempt^ in brie^ more than a slight survey. Its 
public buildings, by their number and their mag- 
nificence, distinguish it above most of the capitals 
of Europe, and render it a <]ueen among cities. 
There is here, too, a fine, and soUtary specimen of 
Roman antiquity, called tiie Palais des Tkervua, 
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ffltuated south of the Seine, in the Rue de la Harpe ; 
and we did Dot fail to visit this relict of the gran- 
deur of the former masters of Gaul, and of the 
world. It cousislB of the remains of one large 
vaulted apartment, sixty feet high, chiefly of Roman 
brick, and was the hall belonging to the baths of 
an extensive palace. It is supposed to have been 
erected by Constantius Chloriis, Uie colleague- of 
Galerius in the empire, in 306, and to have been 
Oa;upied by himself and by Julian, Valentinian, 
and Valens. Paris appears to have been a fevourite 
place of the emperor Julian, who in his ' Misopogon 
speaks of it as his ' dear Lutetia.' This may account 
for the remains being called Les Bains de Julien, 
After the Romans had held possession of Lu- 
tetia for five hundred years, the Franks became its 
masters, and the Merovingian kings are said to have 
established themselves in the palace of the Caesars. 
One of the most striking features of this great 
city, is the Palais Royal, a surprising monument of 
ecclesiastical luxury and ambition ; for it was built 
by Cardinal Richelieu, who left it by will to Louis 
XIIL Louis the XlVth gave it to the Duke of 
Oleans ; and at the time of the Revolution it was 
the reridence of Philippe EgalUe, the profligate 
and abandoned prince who was one of the first 
promoters of that anarchy and confu^on which 
ultimately brought himself to the scaffold. The 
southern end of this superb mass of building which 
is of the Doric and Ionic orders, is still a royal 
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palace ; but the greater part of the whole a let out 
in ^opfl, coffee-houBM, tavenis, and suites of aptrt- 
mente; and it brings in au immenae rerenue to 
ita present royal owner, who is said to be tiie richeeC 
man in Europe. It ia the grand bazaar of Fart^ 
where merchandizet and luxury, may be found in 
abundance. 

Independently of the court, and the buildings ooa- 
nected with the royal residencfl,~-the vast, lofty, 
and magnificent parallelf^am, lined withahundred 
and ^ghty arCsdea, encloses a space of about hx 
acres, in the centre of which is a garden, and a 
fountain fifty feet high, iwng from an immense 
basin, and showering down, in numerous dtrergent 
streams, the colours of the nunbow, amid the aur- 
rounding scene of life and gaiety. A gallety, or 
terrace, which goes round the building, is supported 
by the arcades; and on the south ude, is an elegant 
double range of splendid shops, beneath an im- 
mense skylight But it b under tlie «de arcades, 
that the brilliancy and beauty of the jewellery, and 
costly articles of workmanship, in gold, silver, and 
precious stones, exhibited with the utmost French 
taste, and splendidly illuminated at nighty dazzle the 
eyes of the innumerable loungers that press forward 
in the busy, and ever-flowing throng. 

There are said to be between seven and eif^t 
hundred suites of apartments in this immense 
aggregate of uniform buildings, occufned by per- 
sons of various grades of society, and following a 
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great variety of pursuits. The ground-ftoOT con- 
t^i8 a multitude of small but elegant shops, de> 
voted to omameuts, and luxuries of erery descrip* 
ti«»i; tmd there are here also some iaxge and 
splendid cafis. The upper stories . are inhabited 
by private families, and many r^ the apartments 
are used as reading-rooms, places for public exbi- 
tntaons, literary soaeties, coffee-houses, taverns, 
and the like. 

The whole place, above and below, teema with 
population ) aad seems to form an ej^ome of all 
Paris. Here, too, are the haimts of gaming, and 
the dens of vice,, inEuny, and ruin, which have 
long rendered the French metropolis a sink of ini- 
qiuty, and a fountun of pollution to France. Here 
lurk the harpies of fortune and of life, of the 
body and of the soul, either under the mask of ele- 
gance and fa^iion, and amidst the glitter of pro- 
fudon and splendour, or in the more undisguised 
forms of degrading vice. To the eye, however, all is 
decent and decorous, and the flood of light which, 
in the evening, throws a mimic day over the splendid 
arcades, wonld not lead the uninformed stranger to 
think of the orgies of darkness and guilt that may be 
going on around him ; for nothing is now tcJerated 
by the police which can be regarded as revolting 
to the propriety of public manners. Yet the gaiety 
and cheerfulness that here seem to r^gn, are but 
^ flimsy v^l of moral deibrmity and corruptitm, — 
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Uke the deceitful calm of the sun-illummed' ocean, 
, whose insatiable and unseen depths are covered by a 
tranquil suriace ; but which has entombed its innu- 
merable victims, and is etill prepared to ingutf 
and to destroy. 

The vast massy pile of the Tuileriea, a thousand 
feet in length, was begun, in 1654, by the profligate 
Catherine de M^cis, in the reign of her son 
Charles IX. This sumptuous palace, the scene of 
so many changes, since its final completion in the 
luxurious reign of Louis XIV., derives its name 
from standing on the site of a tile-yard. Its mag- 
nitude gives it a grand effect, and it looks worthy 
to be the royal residence of the monarchs of France; 
though there is a strange admixture of the Greek 
style with that of the chateau, as is . seen in the 
heavy central roo^ and the truncated pyramids at 
the sides, which do not harmonise with the circular 
arches and tlie pilasters of the &^e. The mag- 
nificent garden is in the old style, adorned with 
fountains, orange-trees, antique statues, and shady 
groves, and is one of the most frequented public 
walks ; here the French are quite at home, close 
under the windows of royalty, at all hours of the 
day, and have a thoroughfare through the palace 
itself. 

The Place du Carrousel, on the east side of the 
royal chateau, commemorates by its name a diver- 
tissement, given in 1662 by Louis XIY. ;— rso much 
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of moment has there been attached to f^tes, and 
amusements in France ! This vast area, which 
lies between the Tuileries and the Louvre, has 
been, from time to time, cleared of obstructing build- 
ings, and now fifteen or twenty thousand men 
can be reviewed within its space. Here, beyond 
the ^t lances which form the high grille of the 
palace-court, is the triumphal monument, erected 
in 1806 by Bonaparte, to the ' glory of the French 
arms :* it is an imitation of the arch of Septimus 
SeveniB at Rome. This memento of the disastrous 
lustre of the sword, is lich in sculptured figures, 
though connoisseurs find fault with its general 
efiect When Bonaparte had trodden on the neck 
of Italy, and the spoils of Europe were crowded in 
the Louvre, the celebrated bronze horses of St. 
Mark's church at Venice surmounted this arch. 

Ilie Gallery of the Dmvre, which is one of the 
most remarkable things in Paris, unites that palace 
with the Tuileries, stretching along the banks of 
the Seine, by a magnificent facade, to the extent of 
full a quarter ai a mile. Henry IV., and Louis 
XIY., both contributed to its completion ; and 
B(Hiaparte conceived the design of uniting the two 
palaces on the north side, by a range of building 
opposite the gallery, and in the same style, so as to 
form one immense parallelogram. This project has 
at present been but partially accomplished, and 
several streets still project into the ample Place du 
n5 
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Carrousel ; but when the whole plan is realised, so 
vast a mass of palaces and galleries will be one of 
the wonders of the world. 

During the military dominioa of Bonaparte, the 
Louvre was the depository of almoBt ererything that 
was most exquisite in statuary and panting. Many 
of these ckefi-d'ceuvre returned, after his fj^ to their 
rightful owners; but a fine collection of statues is 
still to be seen, though the Apollo, for three hun- 
dred years the pride of the Vatican, the Venus, — its 
rival in another style of ideal excellence, —and other 
immortal sculptures, no longer adorn the magnifi- 
cent halls of the ground-floor. The works of art 
are beautifully arranged ; and many hours may 
be spent among antique creations of the chisel; 
tablets which carry you back to Athens, and the 
times of the Peloponnesian war ; bas-reliefe of the 
Pagan rites aiid festivals ; fragments of temples — 
to shew what Greece once was : — the urns, the 
cippi, and the sarcophagi of the Greek and Roman 
dead, — engraven by those who knew not of immot^ 
tality • with emblems of no greater sacredness than 
Sileni, Fauns, and Bacchantes, blended together in 
drunken riot. The Gallery astonishes by the no- 
velty of the perspective produced by so unusual a 
length, and is covered, on both sides, with a profu- 
sion of paintings, ancient and modem, of the French, 
Flemish, and Italian Echools, — some by the most 
eminent masters. 
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The palace of the Louvre itself wMch it quite 
indepeDdent of the gallery, is regarded as the most 
beautiful in France. The effect of the inner court, 
t£ four hundred £eet square, is exquisite ; and the 
harmony and symmetry of this elegant quadrangle 
of Grecian architecture, are at once felt by every 
stranger. The colonnade, or eaatem facade, is the 
admiration of Europe ; and the whole is a costly 
and superb monument of the splendid reign of the 
Grand Honarque. — One of the most pleasing eights 
in Paris is the EmpositUm dea Fruits de F Industrie 
Franfaise. On a former visit, an opportunity oc> 
curred of seeing this biennial exhibition, which vtbb 
shown under a temporary erection smrouuding the 
quadrangle of the Louvre, and containing an im- 
mense collection of the most remarkable specimens 
(^ French ingenuity and skill, in the mechuiic and 
manufacturing arts. 

The localities of these two gorgeous palaces, are 
associated with events the most momentous, and 
appalling in the French history. What scenes of 
corruption, and profligacy, and slaughter, have not 
here darkened the glory and the chivalry of France ! 
What memorials are these edifices — of the luxury, 
tiie rapacity, and the uncontrolled power of her 
princes, and of the terrible retribution that came at 
last I Catherine de Medicis rewarded Delorme, 
the architect of the Tuileries, by giving him two ab- 
beys, though he was not bred an ecclesiastic ! Here* 
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in 1791, flie uahappy Louis XVI. was no longer 
his own master, and this splendid palace became his 
prison-house, from which he and the royal &niily 
were glad to make their escape in disguise, only to 
be brought back to greater humiliation and woe:— r 
and here was acted the dreadful scene of the 10th 
of August 1792, when the palace, and all its pre* 
eincts, were one frightful arena of massacre and 
carnage, and the stmrcases and ballustrades were 
choked up with naked carcases, — while the flames, at 
midnight, threw their terrific glare over the ghastly 
dead, and the yet palpitating bodies of the mangled 
living '. 

In one of the splendid halls of this palace, after 
the king's death, sat the Convention, which had 
condemned him ; and here, under the influence of 
a lawless mob, and an infatuated ambition, the 
party prevailed who ruled France by the guillotine. 
In these gardens, on the 20th Prfurial,* Robes- 
pierre celebrated the Fete de PEtre Supreme, the 
infidel orgies of which, were but the prelude of the 
speedy fall of this detestable tyrant, on the Stb 
Thermidor.f 

The 13th Vindemiaire,J desolated the cbateilu 
and garden of the Tuileries, more than any former 
tumult ; the whole neighbourhood was the scene of 
murderous conflict between the royalists, and the 
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troops of the Convention under Bonaparte ; and 
lite palace once more Sowed with blood. Agfun, on 
the 18th FnictidoT,* the two parties of the directo- 
rial government were on liie verge of producing ano- 
tlier sanguinary revolution, when the cannon of Ge- 
neral Augereau occupied the garden, and threatened 
to bombard the chateau. — What changes has not the 
TuUeries since seen t Bonaparte's iron domination, 
— the Consulate, — the Empire, — the Restoration, 
the Hundred Days, the second Restoration, — the 
Revolution of 1830, — the throne of the Barricades ! 
Itie scarcely possible not to feel a tumult of strange 
and mournful emotions mingling with the view of 
this massy pile, — the emblem of the p^atness, and 
die reverses, of the French monarchs ! 

If the Louvre recalls associations of its own, they 
are not less tragical In the halls of this palace, 
as it existed in 1572, the treacherous and diabo- 
lical massacre of the Protestants was planned, by 
the infamous Catherine de Medicis, and her son 
Charles IX^ — whose misery it was to have such 
a mother ! Most of the Huguenot lords and gen- 
try had been inveigled to Paris, on pretence of 
an invitation to be present in the Louvre, at the 
marriage festivities of the king's sister and Henry 
of Navarre, a Protestant prince, — a union which 
seemed to promise much for France — long dis- 
^acted by religious wars. The cold-blooded per- 

"4th September, 1797. 
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My, and fiendlike determination, with it^uch thif 
conajHracy was carried on, is almost incredible i 
and it is difficult to account for the insensibility 
i^ the Protestants to the warnings which portended 
their danger. Hie worthy Admiral Coligny fell 
the first victim. On the 24th of August^ the 
arrival of the Sabbath morning was announced by 
the tocsin sounding from the steeple of the neigh- 
bouring church of St Germiun TAuxerrois, the 
wgnal for entering on the pre-concerted and well- 
arranged work of massacre, which was general for 
three days, and did not wholly cease for nearly a 
week! 

The Louvre was one of the scenes of blood : 
Henry, the royal bridegroom, and the Prince of 
Ctmde, only escaped death by agreeing to go to 
mass ; and their attendants were butchered : all 
Paris was one great slaughter-house ; Charles him- 
self assisted in the orgies of destruction, — firing 
from a window upon the Huguenots, and impatient 
of tiie delay occasioned by the loading of the car- 
bines that vere handed to him. The Seine, the 
streets, the courts, and houses, presented one dis- 
gusting and inhuman spectacle of assassination. 
At least ten thousand persons, of all ages, and of 
both sexes, are computed to have perished in Paris 
alone;* — and, in the pro^ces, twenty thousand 

* peter RimniB, ihe opponent of Aristotle, and one of tbemoM 
enlightened men of hia time, wsa among tfM number. 
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morel Hie ambition of ruling without control* 
appears to have been the main impulse of the 
queen-motfaer, in being the prime mov^ in this in- 
fernal scheme ; anti this demon, in the shape of wo- 
man, exhibited the strange combination of a mind 
enslaved by astrological superstitionB, and a heart 
fearleealy daring in unbounded crime, alike restless 
of restraints, human and divine. This example of 
atrodty is an awful illustration of the ultimate con- 
sequences of mixing up reli^on with pohtics, and 
of identifying with the struggles of ambition and 
of power, an element which has only to do with 
this worid at all, as an inward moderator, and an 
antagonist force to all evil passions. 

The Rue St. Honore is the Cheapside of Paris : 
and to the west of it, are some of the finest parts of 
the metropolis ; — as the Rue Rivoli, ^long the north 
side of the garden of the Tuileries, the Rue Castig- 
Hone, the arcades of which lead to the Place Ven- 
ddme, the handsomest square in Pans, surrounded 
by uniform houses, and adorned in the centre with 
an elaborately-wrought and lofty column, after the 
model of Trajan's pillar. This monument, which 
is one hundred and forty feet in height was erected 
by Napol^n, to commemorate the campaign of 
1605. The stone shaft is covered with plates, cast 
from the cannon taken firom the Austrians, and 
represents the battles ; and Uie whole has the effect 
of bronze. The Rue de la Faix, a short but very 
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elegant street^ leads from this square to the Boule- 
vards. 

Nothing can be conceived more imposing than the 
views in the immediate suburbs of the city, on the 
western side. The garden of the Tuileries, with 
its terraces, its foliage, its orange-trees, its piece of 
water, and its walks, contributes its effect in giving 
to Paris a luxurious ah; while the taste of the peo- 
ple for an out-door life lends to it the aspect of a 
more soutliem dty, and the vast variety which it ex- 
hibits make it not the representative of France only, 
but of Europe. The gates of the garden open into 
the great area of the Place Louis XV., the spot in 
which the unfortunate Louis XVI., his consort, 
and his sister, met their fata 

This is decidedly the most magnificent part of 
Paris : on one side is the stately royal palace, 
with its princely gardens : opposite are stretched 
out the extensive Champs Elysees, their foliage in- 
viting the pedestrian lounger to seek the shade, 
and the long, broad, central avenue de Neuilly, ani- 
mated with the motion of horses and various 
vehicles ; while, on a gentle ascent, where the 
vista terminates, at the distance of a mile, the 
most superb public m<mument of the French capi~ 
tal rears its vast, massy arch, in imperial and 
dusky grandeur, relieved on both sides by the dark 
shadows of the adjacent trees. This edifice, which 
is near the Bandore de I'Etoile, is called the Arc de 
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Triomphe, and was commenced by Napoleon in 
1806. The avenue of trees continues to a 
great distance beyond the arch, forming the road 
to St Germun; and the entrance to Paris, on 
this aide, is probably unrivalled for grandeur in 
Europe. 

As you stand in the Place Louie XV., with this 
magnilicent coup-d'tHl before you, — on the right, 
at the extremity of the Rue Royale, is the ex- 
ijuisitely chaste and beautiful edifice, tlie Eglise de 
la Madeleine, looking, for whiteness, hke a temple 
of alabaster. In the same direction, and forming 
the northern side of the area, runs one of the hand- 
somest ranges of building in Paris. On the oppo- 
site side, is the statue-crowned bridge of Louis 
XVI., and, across the river, is seen the classic 
front ef the Palms Bourbon, the French House of 
Ck>mmons, while in the back-ground, rises the ele- 
gant and aspiring dome of the Hotel des Inva- 
lides. 

One of our visits was to this immense building 
the Chelsea Hospital of France. It is an asylum 
for four or five thousand old soldiers, and is situated 
near the Ecple MiHt^re, and the Champ de Mars, 
a vast area, celebrated in most of the popular 
movements; and which recalled especially the 
assembly of the ' hundred days.' The Hotel des 
Invalidea, founded by Louis XIV, cannot fail to 
strike every beholder with surprise and admiration, 
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— SO TB8t ia its scale, and bo well is it adapted to 
the purpose for wbicb it is designed. The extettt 
of Uie galleries gives as effect to tbe interioTf 
which well barmoaises with its plainneBB. Tbe U* 
brary was instituted by tbe Emperor, ftv tlia aivau^ 
ta^ of the pendouere, a number of whom we saw 
reading, — and these veterans appeared as much at 
home in their great mansion, and in their hbrory, 
ae though these had been their patrimony. Napo* 
Leon has everywhere left the impress of his great- 
ness, and of his knowledge of mankind ; and had it 
not been for bis insatiable ambition, he might have 
been the greatest benefactor of France, and have 
spared to the inmates of the Invalides, the page ia 
bis history which tells of Spain, and Moscow, and 
Leipsic, and Waterloo. 

The chapel of tbe Invalides, surmounted by tbe 
dome, is one of tbe most splendid and costly monu> 
ments of the magnificence of the reign of XA>ui3 XI V., 
— a magnificence, however, over which imagination 
always fancies the firet prophetic shadows of tbe fu- 
ture revolution to hang. The interior of the chap^ 
is adorned with tbe trophies of war, taken from tbe 
European nations, and, among tbe res;^ some from 
the English. When the allied armies approached 
Paris, in 1814, the old soldiers who gloried in 
beholding the standards which they bad won, under 
Napoleon, from the Austrians, destroyed a number 
of them, lest they should fall into the bands of their 
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enemies. — You may enter this eburch many tiine% 
and not see a single individual at private devotion, 
irtiich is seldom the case in other churches; but 
Bonaparte's soldiers were not likely to gain the 
habit of looking on their reli^ous ceremonies as 
much more than an appendage to the glory of aims. 

The churches in Paris are numerous ; and seve- 
ral of them are much admired. NStre Dame, the 
cathedral, -is interesting from its ancient associa* 
lions, having been originally founded by the Mero- 
vingian kings, and marking the locality of the pre- 
vious pagan worship of the Roman times. The 
present structure dates from 1160, and has a vene- 
rable appearance, remarkably contrasted with the 
airy elegance of many of the modem buildings of 
the city. Its two flat and stunted towers, rear them- 
selves in massy gloom, over the gay and busy po- 
pulatioD, and seem to point back 1« a more solemn 
age, as the stem chroniclers of bygone years. The 
interior is spacious, but not so striking as some of 
the Belgian churches. 

The church of St. Roch, a locality of the san- 
guinary scenes of ^e 13tb Vindemiaire, is remark- 
i^le for the ^lendour of its decorations, and the 
arrangement of its altars, one behind another, which 
give it a theatrical effect We happened to be pre- 
sent during the solemnisation of an annual ffte, 
and a ' procession of the true cross,' A very small 
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(^ucifix, under glass, let into a large cross, was car^ 
ried round the church with great pomp, the pro^ 
cession baldng at several stations adorned with pic- 
tures representing the life and sufieringa of Christ : 
each picture was honoured with throws of inceuse, 
and with bows ; — the whole affair partook largely of 
the ludicrous ; but popery still rears its head, with 
its cap and bells, in the infidel city, and the church 
was thronged,^-cbiefly with women. A marriage, 
iu the meantime, was taking place at one of the 
altars : the ceremony was very long, and at one 
part of it a canopy was held over the pair, whose 
numerous Mends formed a separate congregation,' 
for the multitude were too intent on the celebration 
of the t&le to indulge their curiosity. 

Tbe church of St. Etienne du Mont is remark* 
able for the lightness and singularity of its archi- 
tecture, and for the monuments of Pascal and Ra- 
cine. Here also is the tomb of St. Genevieve, the 
tutelar saint of Paris, before which candles were 
burning, and devotees kneeling. She died in 512. 
St, Salpice is one of the finest churches. It is of 
modem date, and is a bold and magnificent struc- 
ture, both within and without The grand Doric 
and Ionic portico has an imposing effect, but the 
two towers are studiously different from each other, 
in style and in height, — a sacrifice of uniformity to 
variety, which is not very pleasing to the eye. 'Hie 
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architecture of the great church of St. Eaatache 
exhibits a singular mixture of Greek ornaments 
with a barbaric style. 

The Pantheon has proved, by the cbangee of its 
appropriation, a sort of index of the times. It was 
erected by Louis XV., as the new church of St 
Genevieve. The Constituent Assembly transformed 
it into a general mausoleum for great men, and for 
many years, the frieze of its noble portico, which is 
an imitation of that of the Pantheon at Rome, bore 
the inscription 4 uoi Grands Hommes, La PatrURe- 
connoissante. After the Restoration, it was re-con- 
secrated, and the smoke of incense again ascended 
beneath its lofty dome, amid the pomp of the Ro- 
mish worship. Under the CiHaen^King It is once 
more a superb mausoleum. The plan of this grand 
and majestic temple, is a Greek cross, and its gene- 
ral appearance something like that of St. Paul's in 
miniature. The dome of this edifice, and that of 
the Invalides, rise dominant over all the other 
buildings in Paris. In the vaults below the Pan- 
theon, are many small apartments filled with tombs, 
which are shown by candle-light, and a train of 
solemn emotions is excited, while the guide points 
to the names of those, celebrated in the great Revo- 
tion, or in the annals of infidelity, or in the annies 
of Napoleon, whose bodies, in the awful silence of 
these catacomt», so contrasted with the scenes 
in which many of them once mingled, await the 
dread summons of the archangel I 
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TTiere are several public cnneteriee in Paris, 
besides the celebrated one of Pire-lo'Ckaiae, TluB 
vast depositoiy of mortality, contuned, ten yean 
yeate ago, upwards of twenty-fire thousand tom1>e. 
It ie situated on a rising ground, without the wall, 
OD the east, companding one of the finest views of 
the domes and towers of this magnificent city, whose 
population it will one day rivaL Amidst foliage, 
and on ground undulated in various directions, are 
scattered the memorials of the dead, from the hum- 
ble grave, with its plain slab, and single chaplet of 
amaranth, perpetually renewed by bereaved affBo- 
tion, to the splendid mausoleum, which teUs what 
grandeur and honours its tenants had to leave for 
the narrow house appointed for all h^g ! Urns, 
pyramids, obelisks, httle chapels of Grecian, and of 
Gothic architecture, and solid massy sepuldu'es, are 
crowded together on every hand ; and in the central 
part is a chapel for the funeral rites of the Romish 
church. Many of the tombs are inscribed with tiie 
most touching memorials of sorrow,* and the cha- 
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ntcterisdc ardour of the people may in some mea- 
sure be seen, in the eKpresnons of grief which may 
be found in thie populous grave-yard. The new- 
made widow, and the orphan child, may be seen 
renovaticg Uie amaranth, which adorns many of the 
tombs, in the form of a chaplet, a heart, or a cross ; 
and the whole is a deeply-impressive scene. 

The Luxembourg, end the Palais Bourbon, are 
the localities of the French legislature. The garden 
of the former is one of the most delight&l and fre- 
quented walks of the capital ; and this chaste and 
beautiful palace is adorned with many fine paint- 
ings and sculptures, and contains, among other 
remarkable things, the handsome but small diam- 
ber of Peers, of a semi-circular form : — also the 
spleodidly-adorned apartment o^ the foundress, 
Marie de M^dicis, wife of Henry IV., and mother 
of I>ouis XIIL The Palais Bourbon, where the 
Deputies of France hold their sittings, is one of the 
greatest OTn^nents of the metropolis, having a 
broad, magnificent peristyle towards the Seine, 
adorned with twelve lofty Corinthian columns. 
The form of the Salle des Seances is similar to 
that of the chamber of Peers, hut the hall is larger, 
and is in a style of great elegance. 

The Hotel de VUle, and the Palais de Justice, 
are the seat£ of the civil and criminal administra- 
tion. The latter is interesting as the ancient site 
of the Roman Prefecture, of the palace of some of 
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the early kings, and of the Mairea, their masters. 
Here is a small but beautiful ancient Gothic chapel, 
now used for records. So many of the large build- 
ings in Paris are Palais, that even the Exchange 
is called the Palais de la Bourse. It is an elegant, 
and classic edifice, and the ornamental puntinga 
of the interior are much admired. On looking at 
this building, a Londoner can scarcely refrain from 
thinking how short a time it would retain its 
beautiful whiteness in the English metropolis. 

Paris possesses a great number of literaiy insti- 
tutions : the oldest is the Univeraiti Royale, long 
so celebrated throughout Europe, and compritdng 
a number of colleges, in which is taught every 
branch of science and literature, llie fiunilties of 
Science, Letters, and Theology, are united at the 
andent Sorbonne, origmally founded in 1259^ by 
Sorbon, cbaplun of St. Louis,* and rebmlt by 
Cardinal Richelieu in 1629. lite &culties of Law, 
and of Medicine, g^re their lectures at two other 
separate establishments in the neighbourhood. — 
The Bibliothique du Rot, in the Rtte Richelieu, is 
the largest library in Paris, and is probably unri- 
valled in the world, containing more than 400,000 
volumes. 

The spacious grounds called the Jardin du Roi, 
or Des Plantes, are the grMid locality of the general 
science of nature, where all the stores of the 
vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms, are open 
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to the inBpection, alike of the scientific student, and 
the passing vieitor, and where Daubenton found 
occupation for fifty yeara in the study of nature. 

To an English eye, several of the numerous 
Fountains in Paris have a very novel effect ; and 
the abundance, and tasteful disposition of their 
waters, and the elegance and beauty of their struc- 
tures, give to some parts of the city an air of luxury 
and southern grandeur, which is not always sus- 
tfuned by the localities in which these Jets tCeaux 
are situated. The numerous Passages, or Galeries, 
which are imitated in miniature, in Burlington and 
Lowther Arcades, also form a remarkable feature of 
this city of varieties, especially when the motley 
crowds press through these brilliantly illuminated 
bazaars in the evening. A different impression is 
felt by the stranger, as he gazes on the proud, his- 
torical trophies, raised by the Parisians to their 
magnificent monarch, in the triumphal arches called 
the Porte St- Denis, and the Porte St. Martin, 
erected within two years of each other, and in- 
scribed LudoeiiXt Magna. 

The numerous Marches, and Holies, cannot foil 
to attract notice. Many of the former are very 
spacious and commodious, and are adorned with 
fountains. The Halle au Ble strikes the eye by 
its large cupola; and near it is the Colonne de 
Midicis, or the celebrated pillar, which the nicked 
and superstitious Catherine de Midicis erected, in 
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1572, for the purposes of astrology. The vast en- 
trep6t called the Halle auw Vine, is a magaificeot 
monument of the reign of Bonaparte. 

The Abattoirs, or slaughter-houses, remove from 
the crowded parts of the city all the annc^ances 
attendant on the killing of animals : the Abattoir 
Montmartre, is one of the most considerable, where 
sheep, oxen, and calves, to the amount of some 
thousands, are slaughtered every week. 

The most interesting Manufactories to visit, are 
that of the GiAelin tapestry, in which natural ob- 
jects, and historical pieces, are exquisitely wrought, 
on a web of silk, or worsted ; — and the Manufacture 
Royale des Glacea, where mirrors of the largest 
and most splendid description are made. — But the 
remarkable localities of this city, the emporium of 
taste, the seat of French literature, and science : — 
its libraries and museums, — its hospitals, palaces, 
and churches, — its squares, walks, triumphal arches, 
fountains, gardens, markets, gorgeous coffee-houses, 
and taverns, — not to speak of its places of gay and 
thoughtless amusement^ are innumerable. — It may 
be added that strangers meet with little difficulty 
in getting access to most of the pubhc curiosifdes, 
as it is generally sufficient to show a passport* 

On the Boulevards, we observed the impres- 

' A fevr pitices te(]uire nn express order from tbe goTemmenl ; 
», of late, thoae vast domains of mortality, the Caliiciini6<i. 
In Paris the faapart srea sCill required, but Iba practice 
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sion which the balls of the ' infernal machine' had 
left on the trees near the Cafi Turc, and on the 
wall of its garden. This diaholical device of 
Fieschi to destroy the King and the royal princes, 
and the havoc which was made of human life, 
appeared to have exdted the universal horror so 
foul a deed deserved, which might have thrown 
France, in a moment, into confueion and anarchy. 
An attempt, in some respects similar, was made, 
at the comer of the Rue Nictuse, to assassinate 
Bonaparte when first Consul, by means of a barrel 
of gunpowder, then called la machine infemale. 

Several parts of Paris still bear traces of the 
Revolution of 1830. We noticed, particularly in 
the Champ de Mars, and at the Louvre, that cer- 
tain spots were marked, as being the places of the 
fell, ' and of the burial, of some of the active 
agents in the conflict. The Louvre was one of the 
main points of attack during the memorable ' three 
days,' when the government, untaught by the awfiil 
lessons of the past, again roused the people to take 
the redress of their wrongs and grievances into 
their own hands. The graves of those who fell 
at the T^uvre, are under the facade, on the east 

of legutration nai not eoforced, wliicb we bud met iriih in Bel- 
gium, Genninj, aiid Snilzsrland, compellmg btctj male tniTelUr, 

immediiilelj on bis arriral ia a town, to write in a t;oTeTnmeDt 
book, bia name, birth-place, tbe place be last left, nnd bis next 
destination. 
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side: the place was stil] adorned with ever- 
greens and flags, showing how the memory of tlie 
dead, as martyrs to the liberties of France, is 
cherished by the Parisians. 



A restoration, after a revolution that has ori- 
ginated hrom within, is always a political experi- 
ment of great difficulty, and is seldom favourable 
to {reedom. The people have changed, — the ele- 
ments to be governed are no longer the same ; but 
the princes of the dynasty are apt to cling to their 
andent ideas, and are anxious to reign with the 
prerogatives of then* forefothers, though more than 
ordinary tact is necessary, in order to discern the 
temper of the times, to allay suspicions, fears, and 
jealousies, to harmonise opposmg interests, and to 
carry the national mind along with the government, 
in the maintenance of authority. 

Rarely did prince undertake a less enviable task 
than that which fell to the lot of Louis XVIII^ 
when, in the spring of 1814, after twenty-three 
years of exile, he trod over the spoils of his country, , 
to ascend tlie throne of his ancestors, under the 
auspices of the European armies. The concu^on 
produced by the fall of Bonaparte, had loosened the 
bond which, during his reign, had held the hetero- 
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geneous materials of sode^ together, and they had 
now become a mass of disorganised elem^itB. 
There were the imperialiste of the late reignj — and 
the royalists, —and the republicans of 1769, — anew 
and an old nobility, with clashing claims, — and a 
clergy eagerly seeking all their ancient ascendency. 
Multitudes were weary of wars, and conscriptions, 
and a military despotism, the glory of which had 
departed, and they wished for some salutary change. 
This feeling was cherished widely among the agri- 
.culturaliets; — but their hopes were mingled with 
apprehension and anxiety, especially in the rase 
of the landed proprietors. Many were to be found, 
of the manufocturing and commercial part of the 
nation, who were willing to believe that the resto- 
ration was likely to prove favourable to tiieir in- 
tereste, and, excepting those who viewed the change 
politically as decided royaliets, they welcomed it^ 
probably, more than any other class. 

Those whose attachment to the ancient regime 
had now the opportunity of displaying itself saw in 
the dignified smiles of Louis, and the grace of the 
Comte d'Artois,* the return of the old court, and 
the promise of basking, as in days that were gone 
by, in the sunshine of the royal favour. But the 
military were chagrined, — and the pride of the 
nation was wounded, to see the glory of the French 

■ Afterwsrda Charles X. 
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arms trampled on, by the victoriouB legions of 
the Allies, and while their 300,000 bayonets es- 
corted Louis to his throng be became identified 
with the defeat and the humiliation of France. 

The court, and the emigrants in general, con- 
rasted of those ^o had become strangers to tiieir 
country, and were aliens, as much from her politics 
as from her soil, possessing no sjnmpatby with, the 
progress of her puUic mind. France was not the 
Franceshehad been before the RcTolutionj—theBtyle 
of the Bourbon rule was obsolete, and a monarch, 
like Louie XVXII,, destitute of firmness, deficient 
in energy, and of a temporising policy, who seined 
more intenton avoiding present inconveniences, than 
on adopting a comprehenUTe and uniform scheme of 
govemroent, was not likely to merge, in the support 
of his dynasty, the t^fierent factions of the new and 
the old re^me, and, in ten years, to band down a 
sceptre powerful enough in itself to repress, by its 
own we^t, the latent elements of confusion, or to 
compensate in any measure for the want of skill in 
him who should next attempt to wield it 

A throne was to be consolidated on the wreck 
of that mighty one, which, though it had reared 
itself into a superstructure of the most towering 
and colossal despotism, had nevertheless been 
deeply based in the chaos left behind by the sweep- 
ing disorganisations and desolations of the Revo- 
lution. The eztraordinary genius of the archi- 
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tect of that throne had enabled bun, by an easy tran- 
^tjon, to combine into one fabric, tbe repubhc and 
the empire, and had erected an absolute dominion, 
not of legitimacy, but of inilitary glory, which en- 
chanted the spirits that it subdued, and rendered 
them its willing slaves, by enlisting die national 
vanity on its side. It was now too late for mere 
legitjnuu^ to be a sufficient prop to power ; and be 
who would be the reslArer of the throne of the Ca- 
pets, must remodel it with new materials, and not 
endeavour to reconstruct it on the ancient plan, 
from the fragm»its into which it had been shattered, 
by the convulsions and the earthquakes that had 
overthrown it. 

Louis did not succeed to the sceptre of his an- 
cestors, — he succeeded to the Revolution,— to Bo- 
naparte, — to the throne of neto France : — but there 
was a par^ who looked for the return of feudalism, 
and die old Bourbon ayBtem, Gie divine right and 
holy anointing of kings, the antique state and ei.~ 
clusiveness of the court, and the ghostly and mys- 
terious dominion of the clergy : — all this was 
scarcely less reasonable than it would have been, 
for the post-diluvian fomlly to have expected to 
find the surfiu-e of the earth unchanged by the 
waters of the deluge. Ilie ultra-royalbt party 
gained ground during the reign of Louis XVIII., 
and the reaction on the people was, a strenuous 
liberalism, which, under the wrong-headed Charles 
X., came into direct collision with the government. 
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-— ^uid tbe Bourbon power was at once l^d pros- 
trate in the dust 

The theory of legitimacy, pven forth to the 
world 1^ the Congress of Vienna, was calculated 
at once to delude the returning dynasty with false 
images of its own position, and to provoke con- 
tempt among tbe peopH by its absurd incon- 
sistency. For tbe inference to be drawn from its 
doctrines was, that there had been no radical 
change in men's minds, — that tbe Revolution, and 
the career of Bonaparte, which bad been operating 
on the pubhc mind for a quarter of a century, were 
to be regarded merely as an extinct rebellion ; and 
that the stupendous events, and mighty changes, 
of the Consulate, and the Empire, formed but an 
episode in tbe reign of Louis XVIIL, and were now 
to be forgotten. Moreover, the very same theory 
which pronounced Bonaparte a usurper, acknow- 
ledged, as lawful sovereigns, several of the Vka^ 
whom be had created. 

The Charte ConatHutionneUe itself, drawn up 
on the accession of Ixiuts, though proclfuming dvil 
and religious liberty, the freedom of the press, equal 
rights, deliverance from the conscription, and no in- 
vidious exemptions from taxadon, — was, notwith- 
standing, ill-starred, and ill-omened Id its birth. It 
was not a compact, as it ought to have been, be- 
tween tbe head of the state, and the members, — it 
was studiously put forth as one of those docunfents, 
said to he octrot/ea or granted, as a sovereign boon 
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from the King.* It possessed also, with the general 
complexion of a limited monarchy, several of the 
featm^fl of despotism, inasmuch as it secured -to 
the King alone the right of proposing a law, and 
of determining whether any amendment to it should 
be discussed : a wide door was found to be opened 
to practical abuse, in consequence of tiie monarch 
being intrusted \nth the establishment of 'regula- 
tions and ordinances necessary tor the execution of 
fbe law, and the safety of the state :' the ministers 
also were entitled to speak in both chambers, solely 
in virtue of their office. 

It would have been surprising if the new order 
of things, — so di^rent, in its genius, and its origin, 
trom any of the changes that had occurred since 
Louis XVI. sat on die throne] had been found to 
secure the goodwill of all the incongruous partaes 
which now formod the FVendi nation. The censor- 
ship of the press was complained of by the repub- 
licans, as inconsistent with the freedom promised 
in the Charter, and their alienation from the new 
government was increased. The Parisians were 
discontented with the police regulations, and the 
revival of the andent forms and usages of the mo- 
narchy. Hie very agitation of the question re- 
lating to the property of the emigrants, excited 
i^rehension among many, and the annuities 

* Nou> aroni acoord£ et BGCOtdans, fait coaceasJOD et oclroi i 
BM Mjeu ttc—CharU CinutilulitmnetU. 
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granted to those whose estates had been Bokl, ptio- 
voked the envy and jealousy of all, exceptjag tJte 
royalists tbemseives. Louis felt himsdf :obtiged to 
court d^ marshals and generals of Napoleon, but 
the sokBety were in the behest state of irritatioD, 
on finding their influence and their pay diminidied, 
and thwr corps disbanded and re-formed, — ^wbile 
the badges of their glory, and die ei^les of the 
Empire, were exchanged for the fiear de iie, which 
they had been taught to despise. Tbe contiauaoce 
of the imposts called droita rhinu, on aitielesof 
consumption and convenience, produced serious 
discontents, as some pledge had been girni that 
tjiey should be taken off; whi<^ the condition oi the 
finances, hovev^, did not edlow. 

In this state of thuigs, Bonaparte re-a^peared in 
France, on the Ist of March, 1815. Tlieve was no 
dpposition to his prt^p^ss, — wiuch rather resembled 
a triumph, than a daring adventure to regain a lost 
tbroBe. Some'Of the marshals were passive: Mbb- 
aeaa appeared to connive, and even Souh, the mi- 
i^ter at war, was suspected of doing the same: 
Key came forward, and offered to take Bonaparte 
dead or alive, and^ a few days afterwards, joined 
him, and proclaimed to his army that the Boor- 
b<ms were unfit to reign. By the iJOth of March, 
the Tuileries had again changed masLers, and the 
* hundred days' commenced. 

The army supported Bonaparte ; but the nation 
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at large, wearied of expensive -wars, and the con- 
scription, had less confidence in bim, — and the 
liberal party, who were strong, compelled him to 
promise a Constitution of greater freedom than 
that of the Empire. The four great Powers, Eng- 
land, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, combined once 
more to put an end to the sway of the great mili- 
tary chief, and agreed to ruse more than half a 
million of men. The legions of the Alties poured 
down on France, the battle of Waterloo decided the 
fote of Bonaparte, and Fouch6 was placed at the 
head of a provisional government; and now, Louis 
was once more sovereign of France, which had 
never been so prostrate since the days of Henry 
V. of England, and the battle of Agincourt 

Tlie French army that evacuated Paris retired 
sullenly to the banks of the Loire, and at length 
yielded a reluctant adhesion to Louis. While the 
result of the ' hundred days' gave another humili- 
ating blow to the military influence which was an 
obstacle to constitutional government, it tended 
more than ever to wedcen the confidence of the 
people in public men ; whose doubly violated oaths 
proved that interest rather than principle was their 
guide. The vast armies of the Allies occupied two 
liiirds of the country, which elsewhere was the 
scene of insurrection and bloodshed : — but the ulti- 
mate effect of the whole was, a decided re-action in 
&TOur of ultra-rovalism. 
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The Chambre Introuvable,* which met, in Oc- 
tober 1815, three months after the second retoni 
of Louia, granted to the government the power of 
arbitrary imprisonment, without trial, and banished 
for ever &om France, all who had taken part in the 
death of Louis XVI,, or bad accepted office under 
Bonaparte after his return from Elba. Several 
individuals were executed, numbers of judges and 
. other functionaries were dismissed, and the royal- 
ists were in ithe complete possession e( power. 
The violence of some of the ultras of this party, in- 
duced the prime minister, the Duke de Eidielieu, 
to dissolve the Chamber, and a more moderately 
royal one met in November, 1616. This change 
took place under the influence of Decazes, whose 
maxim was royalieer la nation, et nationatiser le 
royaliame. A new and more liberal law of election 
was passed, and the ultra-royalists lost ground in 
consequence of the discovery of th«r intrigues, in 
fomenting disturbances at home, and seeking for 
influence abroad. 

By the end of 1818, the allied troops had eva- 
cuated France ; but Louis, the same year, joined 
the Holy Alliance, a scheme which originated in 
the tendency too common among monarchs, to 
cling for support abroad, in order to enable them- 
selves to m^tain ideas of kingly power no longer 

* I'he ninie given to the Bret Chamber of Deputieg. ifler the 
tecund restoiBtioii, on hccoudI of it* uiti-aatioDKl character. 
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suited to the state of th^r subjects, instead of find- 
ing their stability in the convictions of those, for 
whose good alone they reign. Though the obso- 
lete spirit of royalism was agiun revivinj^ and the 
Duke de Richelieu, the prime minister, declared 
against further popular freedom, and wished to 
check it by altering the law of election, Decazes 
triumphed in the Chamber, and liberal principles 
were munt^ned. 

Dessoles succeeded Richelieu, but his ministry 
was OTerthrown in 1819, in consequence of not 
being able to maintain itself between the extreme 
parties ; and Decazes was made premier of a mi- 
nistry, not more harmonious in itself than the 
preceding. The assassination of the Duke de 
Berri, in 1620, roused violent clamours against 
the liberals, and produced great excitement between 
the two parties. Decazes, vilified by the ultra- 
royaUsts, and mistrusted by the liberals, resigned, 
and the Duke de Richelieu was again at the bead 
of the government. 

Hie ministry of Dessoles had been conducted 
OD the prindple of maintaining the popular law of 
elections, and both Dessoles and Decazes were of 
the moderately royal party, and for the most part 
carried the King with them. Monsieur, soon des- 
tined to overturn his dynasty by his obstinacy and 
folly, was the patron of a more violent pohcy, and 
aimed at great influence over the government 
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Both of Ru:bdieu's adminietradons were attempts at 
mediating betve^i the weakness and iiidecisioQ of 
Louis, and the raahness of his brother. 

Richelieu's second ministry was embarrassed with 
the laws, left by their predecessors lor discuasioB, 
respecting personal liberty, the jomnals, and the 
elections ; and now the absolutists prenuled ; aod 
their influence soon became evident in the adminis- 
tration, whose power was fortified by the talents of de 
Serre, and afterwards of de ViUiile. Parties, how- 
ever, had now become more subdivided, and there 
were not only the right and Uft, or the high and low 
parties, but also the right and left centres .- tiie 
spirit of faction increased, and violent mobs were 
freqaentty assembled in Paris. In 1821, the minis- 
ters were unable to maintain themselves between 
the parties, a temporary coalition of which over- 
threw them, and de VillMe became premier of the 
north administration. Strict royaliem, which had 
already b^un to gain the ascendency, was now 
triumphant; and for several sessions, including two 
Sections, the liberal party lost ground in the C3iam- 
bers ,* so that in 1824 they received the name of La 
Faction dea Seixe, in allusion to the leaders of the 
Fronde, the party who opposed the court and tiM 
minister Mazsrin, in the minority of Louis XlV. 

During these sessions, the trial of all offences of 
the press was taken from the jury : the peers, in a 
spirit contrary to the charter, resolved that no 
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member of thrar House should be ureated on ac- 
count of a avil suit: also the censorship of die 
public journals was renewed. Conspiracnes and 
insurrectioDS ocoorred in various places;— there 
were some troubles in Paris ; and a kind of Carbo- 
nari* society was detected. The liberal party were 
defeated on the great question of the expedition 
into Spun, and 100,000 men were sen^ in 16^ 
into that country, imder the King's nephew, the 
Due d'Angoul&ne, to suppress democrat^. The 
campaign was successful, and the Bourbons gained 
a triumph, both in France and Spain. The sep- 
tennial act was carried ; bat the proposal for re- 
dudng the interest on the pnbhc debt, to defray tine 
diargesof the war, was lost Ch&teaubriand, who 
refused to defend . the bill, was dismissed frcHn the 
ministry, and in the Journal dea Dibata, be became 
a strenuous opponent of de ViU^le's government. 

Louis XVIIL died m September, 1824. Though 
too vadUating in his poUcy, he had prudence enough, 
so long as he was equal to the task, in some mea- 
sure to moderate the ultra-rdyalists ; but dumg the 
last years of his life, he yidded to the influence of 
his brother Charles, and of de Villile. Prenonsl; 
to this, he wanted firmness to keep down the 
ascendency of the &natical party, who wished to 
put badt the political time-piece, to the days of the 

' The name of s large poIilicBl, secret society in Italy, who ori- 
ginilly called tliemMlrea Calliers. 
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old reg^e; while proecriptioDB, and executions, 
and die massacres of the south, recalled the r«gn 
of terror, coDverted Mends to enemies, and formed 
an indelible hlot on the goremment, under ^ose 
sway they occurred. 

Prance was indehted to Decazes for many of 
those plans for the unprovement of commerce, agri- 
culture, manufactures, and the mecbiuiic arts, 
which marked the aera of the RestoratioQ ; during 
which period, the country was in a state of great 
[Ayeical prosperity. With this minister, the chance 
of the continuance of the Bourbon dynasty f^lL 
When he began to yield to an aristocratic altera- 
tion in the existing popular law of election, and, in 
other respects, to recede from his former positifai, 
he urayed agunst him La&yette, and the liberals, 
and, at the same time, failed to conciliate Labour^ 
donnaye, and the royalists, who looked on his mea- 
sures witii suspicion and contempt; while be foi^ 
feited the support of Foy, Constant, and the Loc- 
trinairet. 

Charles X. ascended the throne witii popularity, 
in some measure on account of his personal activity 
as compared with the late King, and his royal man- 
ners. IGs abolition of the censorship of the public 
journals, produced an enthusiasm in his favour that 
was altogether remarkable ; but it was a momen- 
tary flash, which soon proved to be a delusive 
harbinger of prosperity: — the spirit of the reign 
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soon sealed the t&te of &e monarchy. The line of 
policy adopted Ijy the King, and de Villele^ graljfied- 
tbe aristoeratica] and theocratic party, while the 
government was becoming daily more unpopular. 
The bill for indemnifying the emigrants to the 
amount of nearly thirty millions sterling, and that 
for reducing the interest on stock, called forth 
loud condemnation. 

The ecclesiastical measures betrayed the bigotry 
of the priest-ridden monarch ; and, among these, a 
law of sacril^e was passed, punishing the profana- 
tion ofsacred places and utensils with death. Supers 
stition increased; processions were multiplied in 
the streets ; and the Homish clergy, and the Jesuits, 
guned more influence than they had possessed since 
the times preceding the Revolution. The law re- 
lating to primogeniture, though thrown out by the 
peers, had been adopted by the Deputies, and wae 
T^arded, by the nation, as an index of the wish of 
the goremment to found a new aristocracy, and to 
disturb that legal equality of all, so dear to French- 
men. The enormous expenses of the Spanish 
campaign, and the ill-concealed abuses which in- 
creased the amount, did not add to the popularity 
of the ministers. 

Tlie royalists, and the Jesuit party, were now at 
more open war \rith the liberals, two of whose jour^ 
nals were prosecuted. The government became more 
and more alimated from the feehngs of the people ; 
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and the state of tiungs in Portugal, South Ame' 
rica, and Greece, augmented the exritement. Tlie 
failure of the law to crush the freedom of the pres^ 
was followed by violent demODstrations of joy, illti- 
minations, and riots attended with bloodshed. Tiie 
OaUoual guard testified their feelings against the 
ministry, at a review of 45,000 men in the Champ 
de Mars, and the next morning they were disbanded. 

An orionnance established a rigorous censorship 
of the press, which had been demed by the legis- 
lature, and tins, the most obnoxious of all mea- 
sures, was made to tell its own tale, l^ whole co- 
hinms of the joursals appearing blank. De Vil- 
Ule saw that the ministry was losing ground : he dis- 
solved tlie Chamber, and seventy-six new peers 
were created. The elections were imbvoorable to 
tlie ministry, and, in the reJMcings at Paris, fifty 
persons were tilled by the gendarmes. 

The triumph of the liberals was followed by the 
resignation of de Vill^le, — a man of talent, but not 
possessed of grasp enough for the crisis : — a slave 
to circumstances, without a grand principle; often 
acting contrary to his convictions, in order to ob- 
viate the difficulty of the moment, or to avoid re- 
signing; and who drove the chariot of tiie mo- 
narchy to the verge of an abyss, from whidi it was 
scarcely pos»ble for it to be recovered. 

De Martignac was at the head of the next minis- 
try, in January 1828 ; and he appears to have been 
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tfcxm oonvinced that it was not in Us power to 
save the throne. Motit of the meiiibers of the 
administration had been supporters of de Villele; 
hut their measures were more moderate and libe- 
ral than his. They had to manage four or five 
different parties in the Chamber, besides tiie 
court The liberal party carried, by a small ma- 
jority, the insertion, in the address to the King, 
of the vofda ayatime d&plorable, as applicable 
to de Vill^le's administration ; and after gaining 
strength by the informaUty of some of the electiotiB, 
they proposed the impeachment of the late mi- 
nistry, charg^g Vill^e with ' high treason against 
tiie people,' with causing the Spanish war, the dis- 
banding of the national guards, the support given 
to the Jesuits, and the Trappists, the creation of 
serenty-siz peers, and with interferingin the elec- 
tions. The impeachment fell to the ground, but 
it manifested the state of parties. The ministers 
conceded the dismissal of obnoxious prefeia, more 
liberty to the press, and a law to regulate the jury, 
and the elections, the purity of which had be«i 
mudi corrupted by their predecessors. The ordi- 
nance which the King was obliged to grant, calcu- 
lated to check the influence of the Jesuits, raised 
the hostility of the clergy, who pronounced it to be 
a conspiracy agdnst religion ; but the Pope advised 
them to yield. 
The ministry were not cordially supported by 
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the King, nor, on the other hand, had the ctOi 
gauche, or liberal aide of the Chamber, sufficient 
confidence in them ; hence they had no solid bass. 
llie King thought they were too much influenced 
hy popular opinion j but, after de Villele''s strong 
anti-popular measures, the conces»ona they made, 
appeared to the nation like an acknowledg- 
ment of the weakness of a govemment^ which only 
gave what was wrung from it, instead of epoatane- 
oualy deviung liberal things.' The former adminis- 
tration had trodden on the extreme limit of autho- 
rised power, and this aggression had not overawed 
the liberal party, — the concessions of the present 
administration were a kind of retreat^ not a paci- 
fication. Hostility to the Bourbons was g^ning 
ground, and there was an increasing impres^n 
that they could not stand. 

One of the most popular deeds of this ministry, 
was their determination not to remove, on account of 
political opinions, any of the officers who commanded 
the troops in the Morea. This declaration added 
to the displeasure of the ultra-royalists, while loud 
complaints were heard from the liberals, in conse- 
quence of a measure of a very diflerent character, — 
the granting of pensions to peers whose income 

* Hi)w different s spirit actuBted the frsmers of the Eogliah 
Relarm Bill! — many peraona at tla most libnal politicB were 
not mare grarified, tliao surprued, at th« extent and geusTogily 
of tlia plan. 
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was less than 80,000 &anc6. At length, the mi- 
nistry could command neither party, and Charles 
determined on the experiment of a decidedly roya- 
list goTemment 

De Villele's ministry had heen characterised as 
le ministire deplorable, — that of de Martignac, as 
lemmisth-e pkraseologisle, — and now, on the 8th of 
August, 1829, came le mmisUre impossible, com- 
posed of the Prince de Polignac, a higotted Ro- 
manist, who was completely identified with the 
old regime, Labourdonnaye, a violent partisan of 
the cote droit, or aristoeratieal side of the Cham- 
ber, and other high royalists. The nation saw, in 
the King's choice, open war with free institutions, 
and that the attempt to bring the monarchy into 
union with them was abandoned: hence the cry 
against the ministry was universal. Labourdon- 
naye soon resigned ; and, after various changes in 
the cabinet, de Polignac alone retained bis place, to 
guide his new colleagues to the edge of that pre- 
cipice over which they were about to plunge both 
themselves, and their in&tuated sovereign. 

Hie King's speech, on the 2nd of March, 1830, 
ss remarkable for its gracefijl emphasis, as for its 
lo% spirit, caused an instant depression in the 
fiinds. The address of the Deputies was car- 
ried against the ministers, condemning their 
presumed line of policy, and respectfully warn- 
ing the King, of the consequences of continuing 
in ofSce an administration to which the nation 
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wae strongly hostile. Charles replied that his reao- 
tutions were fixed, and that bis ministers would re- 
present his views. The Chambers were imme- 
diately prorogued, and great exdtement followed 
aU over France, accompanied with a furious paper 
war. Assodatioiu were formed for printing 
pamphlets to oppose the government The names 
(rf the majority who voted the address, were pub- 
lished in various forms, — and to have been tin eUs 
221, was a badge of honour. The ministers pur^ 
et^ as it was called, every brandi of the administra^ 
tion, and many prefets, and other ofBcers, who were 
not sufficiently subservient, were dismissed, journa- 
lists were prosecuted, and the sale of snuff-ijoies 
and other articles, inscribed '221,' were prohibitecl^ 
The anniversary of the entry of Charles X. into 
Paris, was celebrated with great pageantry, and the 
deluded monarch, and his ministers, were securely 
dreaming, amidst the full pomp of monarchy, on 
the brink of ruin. The Chamber of Deputies 
was dissolved, to re-assemble in August ; and the 
King sought to influence the elections, by a weak 
and ridiculous proclamation, — while the minbters 
plied all the manceuvres used by de Yill^le, in 1824. 
The success of the French arms at Algiers, was 
known in Paris on the 9th of July ; and amidst 
fStea, and Te Deuma, and illuminations, the minis- 
try seemed to think they saw the prelude to gain- 
ing a triumph over hberty at home, and some of 
their abettors broached this doctrine. 
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De Poligoac became more violent and deter- 
mined, and at the same time more detested; while 
the priests enchained the consiAence of the mo- 
narch, and blinded his mental vision. The elections 
increased the opposition to two hundred and 
eighty votes. The ministere immediately conc^ted 
with the King to suspend the liberty of the press, 
— and with the will, but without the talent for 
despotism, they drew up a miserable state-paper, 
which attempted to shield, by sophistry, what no 
reasoning could reconcile with the Charter. The 
celebrated and fatal ordoTtTiances, were issued on 
the 26th of July, — one dissolved the Chamber, and 
consequently annulled all the elections ; a second 
entirely extinguished the freedom of the press; 
and the third commanded a new and aristocratical 
law of election. Most of the liberal journalists de- 
termined that their papers should appear, in spite 
of the ordonnances ; and their seizure, on the 27th 
ot July, was the signal of revolution. 

Desperate conflicts now began, between the 
people and the soldiery; the Marseillaise Hymn, the 
song of the revolution, was on innumerable tongues ; 
and all Paris was in arms. The pavements, and 
the public carriages, were converted into barri- 
cades, across the streets and boulevards; and, for 
tliree days, the contest was going on, in various 
parts of the city : in the mean time, Charles had 
fled,— the tri-colored flag waved over the royal 
palaces, — and the Bourbons had ceased to reign. 
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Upwards of 3,000 indiTtduals were killed, or 
wounded, during the progress of this Revolution, — 
another awful example of the consequences of at- 
tempting to maintain arbitrary power, in oppo- 
sition to the growth and developement of the na- 
tional mind '. No crisis ever bore more com- 
pletely the aspect of a stru^le for principles. It 
was a moral revolution, like that of America, — not 
a scene of anarchy and plunder among citizens, — 
but of a people fighting for their liherties, against 
the instruments of arbitrary power. 

It is melancholy that so much blood must be 
shed, to teach princes that they can no longer 
hold their crowns as an independent patrimony, 
apart from the voice of those over whom they 
reign ! — Hie proudest monarchs must be exiles 
from their thrones, to proclaim to all other poten- 
tates, that their power, and their grandeur, exist but 
for the good of the community: — that hereditary 
government is but a form, in which the majesty of 
nations may be embodied most safely for them- 
selves, and that when any tegUunale ruler ceases 
to reign for the public weal, — tramples on the sacred 
claims of freedom, — and forgets the interests of mil- 
lions in his own will, the time is come for a higher 
power to utter forth its mandate, — that kings may 
know that the source of all sovereignty, on earth, is 
in the people,— before the indignant thunders of 
whose voice, no tyranny can stand. 
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Religion in (■'ranee — History of ProtoeWntUm — Peraecutiona — 
Present Btale of PrDteBtaDtiHin — InalitntioDS, tind elertiom — 
Tnlerstion — MonJ sWta of Fraoce — Infidelity — Romanum — 
— Uemoralisation of ibe capital — Versailles — St. Cloud — Mont 
Call aire — Ruel— Su Denis— Amiens. 



The entire population of France is estimated at ■ 
33,000,000, of whom only about a million and 
a-half are nominally Protestairt: the rest are Ro- 
man Catholics and unbeUerere. Tliough, in the 
large towns, the majority of the men may with 
propriety be regarded as of an infidel character, 
the great body of the people are still, in a consi- 
derable degree, attached to the Romish rehgion. 
Iliere has been a gradual re-action, of late years, 
in its &vour, and this has no doubt been very 
much owing to the bitter experience which many 
thousands have had, of the effects of infidelity, and 
their ignorance of a system which can better meet 
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the wants of the immortal spirit, and lay a more 
satis&ctory foundation for human hope, than Ro- 



Hie hierarchy and ecclesiasticB consist of 14 
archbishops, — of whom two are also cardinals, — 
6tr hishops, 174 vicars-general, 680 canons, and 
S9,493 inferior clergy, — making a total of 80,439. 
The amount which is to be paid from the trea- 
sury for their support, during the year 1836, is 
83,976,6()0 francs, or 1,359,064 pounds sterling; 
and for 1837, it is hkely to be rather mere tban 
34,t)«),e00 of francs. TTie ministers ol the esta- 
blished Protestant church are in number 696, of 
whom 366 are Reformed, and 230 Lutheran, the 
latter being cfaieSy confined to those parts of France 
which are adjacent to Gennany. Each denomina- 
tion has a Theolt^^l College, in which the can- 
didates for the mutistry are educated: that <^ the 
Refonoed Churoh is at Montauban, axtd that of 
die Lutheran at Strad^nrg. Tlie sum appropriated 
by the government for the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant worship, during the year 1 836, is 8S6,]900 
francs, or 34,'240 pounds ; and it is {m)bable that 
it win be increased, for the following year, to 
S90,000 francs, or 35,600 pounds. 

The history of the Reformed reh^on in France, 
has been » truly mournful one. After the aan- 
guinary wars of the League, the Huguenots ob- 
tained from Henry IV, in 1598, tiie cel^nrted 
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E^ct of JVantes, which guaranteed their tyrdl and 
reli^ous m>eTtae8. The measures of Louis XIJI. 
again roused tbetn to defend their rights by arms, 
and that monarch was compelled to confirm the 
Edict. During the greater part of the reign of 
Louis XIV., this engagement^ which iie, with his 
two predecessors, had declsred to be perpelsial, 
was shamefully broken; and at laigth the last 
semblance of legal protection was removed, by the 
formal revocation of the Edict, in 1685. This 
abilttion of liberty of conscience, was followed by 
torture, and military executions, wholesale murders, 
the destruction of the Protestant dim-ches, and the 
flight of more than 500,000 of the most vixtuuis 
aad industrious of the dtixena of France, from 
their native land. 

From this period, the Protestants were exposed 
to every kind of op^ireBsion ; and during the reign 
of Louis XV., while Tcligion was renving in Eng- 
land, by moans of the scope which freedom gave to 
. the lid)0UTB of Whitfield and Wesl&y, France was 
filling up the measure of her iniquities, by adding, 
to the profligacy of her court, and tbe demoralisa- 
tion <tf her people, the guilt of carrying on a fierce 
persecution against the best part of her population. 
The Protestants, whose only crime was their reli- 
gion, were tracked and bunted from their caves 
and.hiding places, by bloodhounds ; condemned to 
prieons and galleys ; subjected to various kinds of 
p2 
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torture, with the loss of property and life; and 
sever a1 of tbeir minigters were publicly executed. 

it was not till the Revolutloii was making rapnd 
Btrides towards produdog a universal change, that 
the Protestants obtained the first shadow of a civil 
existence, in 1787, through the agency of such 
men as Turgot, Malesherbea, and especially La- 
fayette, — men who were among the best and most 
judidous fri^ida of the unfortunate Louis XVi^ 
But the Protestants were still without freedom: 
they existed only on sufferimce ; and they had 
much to receive from a new order of things, which, 
however, they were unjustly chargexl, as a body, 
with bringing about Towards the close of 1789^ 
the Romish clergy, many of whom had previously 
been the promoters of diange, became alarmed 
for the property of the church, and the Protes- 
tants were made the scapegoats of the Revolution. 
The massacres at Nismes, in 1790, mid the dreadful 
re-action which attended them, were occasioned by 
the attempts of the fanatical partisans to produce 
a counter-revolution, in the south of France, on 
pretence of upholding the Romish religion ; and 
the Commissioners appointed by the King and the 
National Assembly, in their report, entirely vin- 
dicated the Prot^tanta from blame. 

'Die confusion and diaoTganisatiou that ensued 
on the prc^eee of the Revolution, gave the fanatic 
party the opportunity of occasionally renewing 
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their attacks in the south of Ftdsoe, till the con- 
solidatioQ of power in Uie strong band of Bona- 
parte restnuned their fury ; and the Protestants, . 
daring his sway, enjoyed their cjvil rights. The 
Restoration found them honourahly sustaining 
those relations to the State, to which they had 
been admitted from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion ; but the proelamation which announced the 
return of the Bourbcme, was the toc^n for the com- 
mencement of scenes which were not unworthy of 
the days of Charies IX^ or of the assassinations 
and butcheries of the Jacobins, in the worst times 
of the Revolution. The cruel outrages, and the 
tireacherous and atrodous massacres, that took place 
at Nismes, and in otber parts of the department of 
the Oard,* in 1814, 1815, and 1816, by the agency 
of the partisans of the refugee priesthood, are a 
blot of in&my aa the escutcheon of the Restora- 

* Amidat cries of Fica le Bei, in tfae taverns and public plicea, 
ttie langviatirj perBecuCois were accustomed M sing, in the poiei. 
of tbe oounlTj, cannibal soiigEi, in the choiai of which yrtre Ibe 
■rords,— ' IV vill unih our handt in lli« blood of iht FretettanU 
—lilt teiU makt btack-puddiagi of the blood of Calvin't children '.' 

LiTaran noslri mans 

Din lou lang di Frouteatana. 

Duon aiag; deia cnfenade Calvin 

Faicn de boiidin. 
Set At HittVT^ ef ita PtrMcstioat if tht FrMutanti, by tbe Rev 
Hark Wilka, wbo baa during rnanj jmt* emplojed bimielf for 
tbe ratigioo* benefit of Fiance. 
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tion which will never be efiaced. During theat 
years, and even to a later period, the Protestaiits 
were the victims of a feroctoua bigotry and into- 
lerance, under the mask of loyalty to the Bour- 
bons; and the govenunent^ if it did not connive 
at their sufferings, at least maiattuned' a faithless 
and dbgracefitl iudifierence to them, notwithstand- 
ing the promises of the Charter. 

The Revolution of 1880 secured to die Pro- 
testants all their rights, and placed them, in rela- 
lation to the State, on the same footing as the 
Catholics. Provision has been made that, in the 
Royal and Communal Colleges,, as well as in the 
Normal and Primary Schools, the children of Pro- 
testants may receive instruction in the religions 
faith of their parents; which law protects them 
from the proselyting influence of the Cathotie 
priesthood. This just and wise course of pd&cj 
emanated from the King Louis Philippe himself 
and M. Guizot, his late Minister of Public In- 
struction. 

Daring the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
-the Protestant churches in France, hke those in 
many other parts of the continent, declined greatly 
&om the doctrines and piety of the Reformation ; 
but, for tiie last fifteen years, evangelical rehgion 
has been making gradual progress, ahd there are 
now many faithful and zealous ministers of the 
GospeL 
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Numerous ins^o^nB have been establiBhed, the 
abject of which is to extend the kingdom of Christ ■ 
as the French and Foreign Bible Society ; which, 
during 1835, Uie second year of its existence, has 
diatdbuted ax or seven thousand copies of the 
Scriptoree: the PTOtestimt Bible Society; which 
has drculated thousands of the same, for many 
years: the Paris Tract Society^ which, in 1834, 
i^ued half a million of tracts : a Missionary So- 
(deti/, which luppOFte nine labourers in South 
AJxica : a Society for the Education of Poor 
Children^ which has nearly 800, in its establi^- 
ment in Paris: and &e important and useful 
Evangelical Society, for promotJDg in France, the 
inreaching of the Gospel, the dissemination of the 
Scriptures and religious bot^s, the encouragement 
of pious schoohnasters,^ education fbr the miniBtry, 
and the building of chapels. 

Good is also attempted from without. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society maintains a large 
depository in Paris, &oiD whidi, in 1835, upwards 
of 60^000 copies of the Scriptures were seat forth 
to benefit France. The Evangelical Society of 
■Geneva employs several preachers, and ^xiut 
-twenty cotporteurs, who labour in the eastern de- 
partments of tlie kingdom. The European Mis- 
sionary Soaety has also ten or more agents in 
this wide field : and the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
d^ nunntains thjiteen or fourteoi mbusters, of 
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whom five or b\\ address English coDgregatJooB 
in Paris, Boulogne, Calais, and other places ; 
while others preach in French. 

So far as law extends, toleration, or rather re- 
ligious liberty, is enjoyed in France ; but the efforta 
which are made, to promote evangelical religion, 
are still liable to vexatious hindrances. A law 
exists, directed against seditious publications, which 
prohibits the sale or distribution of pamphlets, 
tracts, and the like, — but has been explained, by 
ordonnance, not to include Bibles ; yet the subor* 
dinate officers of the police sometimes give trouble 
to Bible-agents. Religious tracts cannot be safely 
distributed without a written Ucense from the Prefet 
of a department, or other officer ; and when he 
happens to be either ignorant or bigotted, ' the 
license is difficult to obtain. Redress indeed, in 
case of grievance, can always be found by apply- 
ing to the government ; but this cannot be done 
without trouble and delay. By the Charter of 
1830, perfect freedom of worship is secured to all • 
but an old unrepealed law, which forbids an as- 
sembly of more than twenty persona, without per- 
mission from the magistrates, is sometimes annoy- 
ingly brought forward to contravene the Charter- 
It will require dme to drill the local agents, the 
BpSfets, and Soua-Prifets, who are often under 
priestly influence, into those just sentiments i on 
this subject, which characterize the govemment: 
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but those who have the beet meane of judging, 
thijik there is much in this country to encourage 
the highest antidpatioos of Christians.* 
■ The influence vhich France has exercised on 
all the Burrounding nations, renders its moral 
and relij^ous state, not only a topic of local, but 
of European interest The unbelief which has 
80 widely prevailed, has gone hand in hand with a 
false philosophy, flattering to the national vanity, — 
an extreme corruption of mtuiners,— and a despised 
and palsied system of superstition, which haunted 
the imagination, when it did not restrain the con-- 
duct The infidelity of France is eminendy that 
of the heart, which has rejected God, for the ido- 
latry of the passions. 

The authority of the philosophers has been 
greatly weakened, in all reflecting minds ; and the 
unbelief of the encyclopaedists, has been found to 
have BO real basis, in those sciences which it was 
wont to boast of as the foundation of its speculations. 
An enlarged and advanced system of knowledge 
has brought no incense to the flimsy sophistry of 
the school of Voltiure, and his kindred band of 
virtual atheists. Infidelity and materialism have 

* Foi Iboae or (he thore gtntementi wbicb relate la (he preseut 
■sp«ot of Protest xntiim io Francs, and far iMDe ralnable fuu of 
tbe game kicd in regard to Belgium, and Snitzerland, the nathor 
ia indebted to Lie eateemed friend the Rev. Robert Baird, of 
Paris. 

P 5 
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been Cslt, by nusy, to be t«o ixHd am «betnctioi)» 
and coDnected with too gloomy proBpects, to l«y a 
firm hold on the mind. Some of the eveats of tbe 
political world, whidt hare swept ov«r Fianee like 
a destructive whirlwind, hare taught aw&il leeeow 
ol the miseries and horrors, whidt desotate a oar 
tion when the pascdons of men once break loose, 
unrestrained by nraral prindple, and the Banctioas 
of religion I 

These and similar considerations, have been 
forced on the attmtion of diousands ; and however 
sunk m apathy to Teligi<»i, or in moral corruptHW, 
are millions of the Frenchy — it may be hoped that 
infidelity has passed the zoiith of its pride and 
glory. It has indeed descended in the scale of 
society, where it may stiU be found boldly rearing 
its bead ; but men of politics, and hterature, and 
taste, are no longer, as they were half a century 
ago, in the foreground of unbelief as tiie loudest 
claimants of the diaracter of esprits forts. Bel^ 
gion, of BOise kind, has been felt to be necessary ; 
and since the late rerolutJDn, there baa been 
a change in &vour of Romanism, a very conr 
siderable increase having taken place in the at- 
tendance on the Catholic worship, particularly 
among the superior classes of society. The with- 
holding of political power from the clergy, which 
has rendered the Revolution of 1830, so obnoxious 
to them, has been coeval with an increase in their 
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reil infliimc^ ajad the result has be^i very far 
from showing th&t eten a deeply erroneous and 
corrupt reli^OB must * lift its mitred front in 
comis and partiantents,' in order to gain an aec«)- 
den^ over tiie puUic mind. 

Tbe religious hberty, also, which it is the aim 
of the new goT^ament to secure, has, in some cases, 
left ro<wa for the spontaneous offer of homage b> a 
ceremonial, which lofty spirits, not wholly subdued 
by BuperstitioB, (fiedained to pay, till they eould 
yield it uobou^t, — when it was no )oB^r,.as in the 
case of our own once disgrace&l Teat Act^ a moral 
{MTOBtitutioD for the sake of jJaee and hmour. It 
is true indeed that Romanism has hitherto been 
the chief g^er by what ii^delity has lost ; but we 
must look at the effect <^ religious liberty on the 
gruid Bcale<. The advantages that will result frrau 
leaving religion to itseb^ to fight its own batUes^ 
ase becuning ev«y day more apparent in FrsaeeL 
It is in this way alone, that the friends of tbe 
gospel will be enabled to obtain legitimate and uo- 
tamiabed victories, over a sentimental superstitiou 
on the one band, and a turbulent and democratic 
atheism on the other. Not long ago, a mistalun 
suspicion of collusion between tbe Romish clergy 
and the government, to restrain the lieendousnees 
of the press, at once opened anew the brazen 
mouths of infidelity, to vent their rage and venom 
against Christianity itself 
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The irreligion, uobeUe^ and vice of Paris, hare 
\vag been a tbetne of sorrow to the Cbristian phi- 
lantbropifit, and a master element of social disorder 
and misery to the nation. The trite remark that 
' Paris is France,' is scarcely less true of its moral 
influence over the country, than of its political 
importance. While the revolutions which have 
occurred in the capital, have quickly extended 
themselves to the Jura and the Pyrenees, ths 
Belgic border and the Ocetm, — the opinions and the 
manners, the hterature and the habits, which are 
diSused through France, in the great towns, acknow- 
ledge Paris as their grand source. It has unquesti<Hi- 
ably the full influence of a great metropolis ; and 
itfi own population, of nearly 800,000 souls, gives 
to it a momentous moral interest. The demo- 
ralising practice of gaming is one of the most 
prominent evils in this vast city ; and the predous 
time that is lost^ and the misery that is ent^uled, by 
this dominating mischief, and especially the suicides 
which it occasions, are appalling to contemplate.* 

The desecration of the Sabbath, is a characteristic 

* There it a plaos in Parii, on tbe Bortli bonk of tbe Seine, 
ciUed is McTgat, ia which the bodiei of parsoDs anliDowa, tbat . 
here been fauud deitd, are exposed for three deyi to publio vifw, 
ihK' tbe<r nty be clumed b^ their relBtiveB; and it is cslcuUred 
that there are three casM of nicide to one of mutdpr, though 
iaitanceE of the luier freqaentl; ooour, IVom quarrdl at ths 
' gambling bouaea. 
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of Paris, which cannot fiul to strike the observation 
of every Englishman. Extensively as this day 
of religious privilege is undervalued in our own 
metropolis, there is no comparison between the 
two cities, in respect to its outward observance. 
In Paris, the markets, and half the shops, are 
open during the morning, and the proportion of 
men who attend worship in the churches is small. 
After mass the Champ de Mars is Frequently the 
scene of hotse-raclng, and Charles X., and his courts 
were accustomed to encourage this Sunday amuse- 
ment by their presence. Various museums are open 
to the public during the day ; and it is a favourite 
time for many of the sons of science to make ex- 
cursions into the country, for the purpose of col- 
lecting specimens of vegetable, or niineral na<- 
ture. 

In the evening, the numerous coffee-houses are 
full, the shops are shut, the semblance of religion 
which the morning attendance in the churches pre- 
sented, is over; the pubhc gardens, and all the 
humbler rendezvous of pleasure iu the environs, are 
thronged ; the theatres are open ; the Champs Ely- 
s^es, and the Boulevards, are crowded ; and gaiety 
and dissipation reign triumphant The Christian 
Sabbath has thus been almost universally lost, as to its 
eSect on the population ; and the Catholic reli^on 
has proved but an inefficient control to the de- 
pravity of this great city, which is one of the 
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most licentious in Chiietendom. With an external 
decency of manners, — with ksB of vulgar and ob> 
trusiTe vice, than is seen in the Engli^ capital, 
Paris is imquestionably in a hr more extensively 
and deeply diseased moral condition.* Vice is 
here legitimated, and can lift its head as virtue, 
without a brand. Domestic life, the cradle of na- 
tional morality, the guarantee of social order, and ' 
the nursery of religion, haa Umg been struigely and 
extensively polluted; the home has ceased to be 
the school of virtue, and a predominant licentious- 
ness, and a laxity in the conjugal bond, have con- 
verted the hearth into an altar to vice. The 
gOBpel will here have to giun triumphs, almost 
^milar to those which it has achieved in heathen 
countries, in altering the very structure of souety, 
and in annihilating practices which, though utterly 
repugnant to Christianity, have obtained the sanc- 
tion of custom, and are not conradered disreputable, 
in the heart of Christendom. 



Few strangers visit Paris without making an ex- 
cur»on to the sumptuous palace of Versailles : 
jior is there any other single object that conveys 

* For aeverti jMra in Bucceision. 8.030 chiMrsD. born in 
Fatis, have been deserted b; both their psrenta, and left (o the 
«*fe of tbaboepilsU. 
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sucb an impressimi of the luxury and grandeur of 
the reign at Louis XIV, — that brilliant and lie- 
lusive sera in the French monarchy, which was but 
the prelude to its decline and falL The city of 
Versailles itself one of the most beautiful in France, 
is overlooked by the traveller, in his adndradon 
of the vast and splendid chateau, the apartments 
<rf which are in number upwards erf 1,500 ; and 
the whole extent of the western front is nearly 
^000 feet 

The extensive gardens are as striking as the 
. fiibric itself; and the vast bamn^ the splendid 
water-works, and fountains; the pavilions and 
temples; Uie innumerable statues; the parterres, 
the ahrubberiea, and the orangery; the magnificent 
avenues ; the exquisite secluded spots, among 
which are the Bains d'Jpollon, and the Boiguet 
de la Colonnade ; — in short, the objects of lavish 
grandeur, which are seen on every side, including 
the two small palaees within the precincts, — and 
the theatrical effect of the whole scene, complete 
the picture of a reign of magnificent conceptions, 
and of the triumph of the arts, — but^ at the same 
time, of unbounded and ruinous luxury ; and a 
melancholy gloom seemed to overhang the traaquil 
lake, which lay solenmly shaded at the extremity 
of the vista formed by the trees of the great 
avenue which leads from the terrace ; and the ^ent 
stateliness and pomp of all tliiijige, appeued fraug^ 
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with the images of revolution, and to t«ll of those 
scenes with which it here opened on astonished 
Europe. 

St. Cloud is a bijou of a palace, with an elegant 
and costly interior, and nohle gardens. This was 
the fiiTourite residence of Bonaparte ; and it was 
at this place that he began Ms extraordinary career, 
by diBsolving the Directory who were holding their 
session in one of the halls. Here too was signed 
the second capitulation of Paris, when the mighty 
chief finally ceased to reign. — On the way from this 
place the rich and beautiful collection of porceltun, 
in the manufactory at S&vres, well repaid our 
curiosity. 

On a former visit to Paris, a remarkable scene 
presented itself at Mont Cahaire, at the tite of the 
' exaltation of the holy cross.' Nothing could ex- 
ceed this exhibition of superstition, l^ree crosses, 
with figures on them as large as lif^ stood on the 
summit of the hill ; and, below, a. ghastly figure re- 
presented Christ in the tomb, round which devotees- 
were kneeUng, and offering tapers. The adja- 
cent church was crowded with worshippers; and 
after mass, the Bishop of Nancy, in his robes and 
mitre, with his crosier in hia hand, and attended by 
a train-bearer, walked down the hiU, in procession, 
to the grave-yard, and, standing amidst the tombs, 
delivered an address to the living, exhorting them 
to pray for the. departed. The people afterwards 
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re-aflcended the hill, singing one of the Cantiquea 
de Culcaire, which expressed, in the most harrowing 
language, the lamentations and cries of a soul id 
purgatory. What a strange mixture do Paris, and 
its enrirons, present, of superstition and infidelity ! 

St. Denis is a place of great interest, as the 
burial place of the French kings, for more than a 
thousand years. Louis XIV, declared that the 
reason why he left his palace at St Germain was, 
that he did not like to see the steeple of St. Denis 
always hefore his eyes. Alas t the glories of his 
reign were not those which would tend to render 
agreeable the contemplation of the hour, when he 
must be numbered among his ancestors, in the 
last of all pomps, that of death ! — During the Re- 
volution, so great was the hatred against monarchy, 
that the bodies of several of the kings were dragged 
from their repose, and their bones scattered in the 
lur ; but the tombs have been restored, and the crypts 
in which they are contained, constitute one of 
the most impressive and interesting sights in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. In one part of the vaults, 
we saw the co£Sn of the unfortunate Prince de 
Conde, in a dark apartment, gloomily lighted by a 
lamp which is always kept burning. 

The church itself is undergoing a thorough re- 
pair, and will be one of the most brilliant temples 
of Romauism, though the orifiamme of the ancient 
kings no longer waves over its altar, and its trea- 
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Bury, once among tfae richest in Christendom, is 
despoiled. "ITie tomb of Frands I., which is in 
the nave, is considered the finest in France. Bo- 
naparte did much to restore this beautifol chnrcfa^ 
after it was dismantled, in the reign' of anarchy : 
and be was ambitious to mingle his ashes, here, with 
those of the legitimate monarchs, in a vault, for 
the security of which be prepared massy brazen 
gates : — but his last home was destiiied to be in aoo- 
ther, and tar distant clime. 

A tedious journey to CaUds, of two nights and 
a day, relieved by a stay at Amiens just long 
enough to inspect the stately cathedral, — and a 
short but stormy passage across tfae channel, — 
brought us to the wUte cliffi of Dovor, and to 
the shores which Almi^ity Grftednees defended by 
the billows that roll upon tfaem, when the flames 
of war desolated the Contanent of Europe. 
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